Growing  To^  New 
All-Time  Highs! 
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The  Chicago  Daily  News  set  a  new  all-time 
high  for  March  daily  average  circulation... 

602,113 

. . .  a  gain  of  15,444  over  March,  1955 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Saturday  Triple  Streak  Chicago  Daily  News 
set  a  new  all-time  high  for  March  Saturday 
average  circulation 

610,293 

. . .  a  gain  of  9,489  over  March,  1955. 

Find  out  how  to  get  MORE  for  your  advortising 
investment  by  using  Chicago’s  Growing  Newspaper 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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.  EVERYWHERE/^ 
> -THERE  MUST  BE  ^ 
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,  MAKE  A  LIVING/  ^ 


HowTo  Make  Your  Paper  Stand  Out 


^y^URE. . .  BUT  NUMBEI^  ARENT  mJJ 
EVeRVTHlNG.  SOME  PAPEI^  AUVA'^N^ 
MANAGE  TO  STAND  OUT.  7  —  ^ 

V  ATTRACT  IVIE  ADVERTISERS  EYE. 


SO  AM  I...  WE  SHOULD  USE  A 
MEDIUM  THAT  COVERS  OUR  PR09PECS 
JUST  LIKE  WE  COVER  OUR  OWM 


elementary 

MR.  WATSON/  gUT 
WHAT  DO  THEY 
HAVE  THAT  WE  ' 
HAVENTGOT?  > 
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In  first  quarter  of  1956 


i„,ested  in  Boltin...e  indnstr,  exponskm 


$89,705,000  more  than  first  quarter  of  1955  . . . 
and  that  year  was  a  record-hreaker! 

Or,  saying  it  just  as  dramatically  another  way,  more  money  has  already  been 
invested  in  Baltimore  plant  expansion  during  the  first  three  months  of  1956  than 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1955.  To  realize  what  this  really  means,  remember  that 
1955  topped  all  previous  expansion  records.  Yet  in  three  short  months  it  has  almost 
been  eclipsed  by  1956.  Such  is  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Baltimore  as  an  industrial 
center — and  an  increasingly  flourishing  consumer  market. 

Growth  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  has  kept  pace.  For  each  of  the  past  15 
months,  the  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  broke  all  records  for  each  month.  This 
continuous  increase  helps  make  possible  the  advertising  leadership  of  The  Sunpapers. 


THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Combined  daily  circulation  400,553  . .  Sunday  316,068 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
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ABC  Publishert  Statements— 1st  Quarter  1956  Subject  to  Audit 
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LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 


Our 


By-line  Thrill 

To  THE  Editor:  Used  as  she 
is  to  seeing  her  by-line  in  a 
daily  paper,  a  gal  can’t  help 
but  get  a  thrill  out  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  E&P  (April  7, 
page  66). 

Frances  W.  Cordeli. 


perhaps,  “Nearly  everybody  in 
Detroit  Finds  Catharsis  in  The 
Free  Press!” 

Syi.van  Meyer 

Editor, 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Tima 

ACLV  and  Worker 


El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News-Times. 

Morning  Grouch 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  your  re¬ 
port  (April  7)  of  the  motiva¬ 
tion  study  of  300  Detroiters  and 
their  sincere  regard  for  their 
morning  newspaper.  You  are 
sure,  I  assume,  that  they  were 
reading  the  paper  and  not  tak¬ 
ing  pep  pills? 

Matter  of  fact  morning  news¬ 
papers  have  an  opposite  effect 
on  me.  They  do  not  resolve  my 
basic  morning  insecurities;  they 
do  not  relax  me  from  the  ten¬ 
sions  that  have  knotted  my  sub¬ 
conscious  as  I  slept.  When  I 
arise  from  my  slumbers  re¬ 
freshed,  ready  to  confront  the 
tribulations  of  the  day,  a  glance 
at  the  morning  newspaper 
makes  me  go  tense  all  over;  my 
muscles  twitch;  and  the  burden 
of  that  sudden  shock  of  infor¬ 
mation  remains  until  I  can  read 
my  afternoon  paper. 

Our  local  suivey  on  identical 
criteria  reveals  that  four  out 
of  four  and  one-half  readers 
actually  and  truly  move  through 
the  day  in  a  sort  of  neiwous 
palsy  ^and  until  they  return 
home,  sit  down  with  their  even¬ 
ing  paper  and  know  that  the 
past  24  hours  awaits  their  ex¬ 
pectations  and  that  the  future 
will  be  there  forecast  as  well, 
they  remain  tense. 

We  don’t  pretend  that  our 
afternoon  paper  is  a  psychiat¬ 
ric  cure-all.  Neither  does  it 
remove  blemishes,  warts  and 
neuralgia.  We’ll  have  to  leave 
the  vicarious  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  our  morning  friends.  I 
suppose  this  means  that  we 
shall  have  to  buy  space  if  we 
want  the  afternoon  newspaper 
to  get  such  a  plug  on  its  pro¬ 
motion  in  E&P. 

Probably  we  shall,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  see  a  new  range  of  slo¬ 
gans  for  papers,  such  as,  “Read 
the  Daily  Blurb  every  morning 
and  be  analyzed  for  free!”  Or 


To  THE  Editor:  In  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  editorial  comment 
on  the  controversy  between  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the 
Daily  Worker,  you  chide  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
for  criticizing  the  T-men’s  raid 
against  the  Worker  but  not 
bothering  to  protest  the  closint 
down  of  several  other  news¬ 
papers  in  recent  years  by  Tret- 
sury  agents  when  tax  obliga¬ 
tions  could  not  be  met. 

This  editorial  has  received 
wide  attention  in  the  nation’s 
press  and  unfortunately  has 
created  the  impression  that  the 
ACLU  operates  on  a  double 
standard.  This  is  a  wholly  un¬ 
fair  interpretation  to  draw 
from  our  comment  in  the 
Worker  case,  and  is  also  re¬ 
futed  by  the  ACLU’s  thirty-six 
year  record  of  defending  the 
rights  of  reporters  and  news¬ 
papers  to  print  the  news  as 
they  find  it. 

{Continued  on  pa^e  100) 
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Headlines: 

Ex-GI  Sues  Wife  Of  Hitler 
Girl. —  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun. 


Drowning  Causes  Death  of 
Woman.  —  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
Idaho  State  Journal. 

I'l-ATTOP  Man  Ends  His  Life. 
— Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Dailn 
.Mail. 


Mintto  Resident  Dies  In 
Taxes.  —  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald. 


Overconfident  Warning  Giv¬ 
en  to  Republicans. — Los  Angelo 
(Calif.)  Mirror-News. 
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No.  62  in  a  series  of  friendhj  talks  . . . 


Blight  of  Admission  Tax 
Menaces  Nearby  Stores 


Trite  though  it  is,  the  old  figure  of  the  ripples  caused  by  the 
pebble  thrown  into  the  pool  is  a  perfect  description  of  the  effects  of  the 
Federal  admission  tax. 

For  this  tax,  collected  at  the  boxoffice  window  of  every  movie 
theatre,  carries  with  it  a  blight  which  threatens  to  fall  on  the  many 
businesses  that  were  established  only  because  the  theatre  attracts 
people  to  the  neighborhood. 

We  remarked  in  this  space  a  short  time  ago  that  continuation  of 
the  Federal  admission  tax  threatens  the  existence  of  10,900  of  the 
country’s  19,200  theatres.  These  movie  houses  have  an  estimated  com¬ 
bined  valuation  of  $1,457,000,000. 

Huge  as  this  figure  is,  it  is  obviously  much  less  than  the  value  of 
the  other  businesses  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  threatened 
10,900  theatres.  And,  overshadowing  the  possible  dollar  loss,  is  the 
threat  to  the  people  whose  livelihood  is  involved  in  these  dependent 
businesses. 

Yet  this  army  of  people  and  this  vast  investment  of  money  are 
put  in  peril  by  a  tax  that  last  year  yielded  the  U.S.  Treasury  only 
$80-millions.  Moreover,  were  the  tax  to  be  repealed  the  loss  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  reduced  to  $48-millions,  since  the  resultant  increase 
in  corporation  taxes  would  be  $32-millions. 

The  motion  picture  industry  is  now  engaged  in  a  campaign  for 
removal  of  this  tax,  which  consists  of  10  percent  on  all  admissions 
over  50  cents.  We  not  only  believe  our  cause  is  just;  we  are  convinced 
that  repeal  of  this  tax  will  avert  an  economic  catastrophe  of  nation¬ 
wide  consequences. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Micky  Awards 

w  ITH  Oscars,  Emmies,  Bennies  and  Tonies  being  awarded 
all  over  the  landscape,  Editor  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  Linotypt 
News,  suggests  in  a  letter  that  newspapers  need  a  statue  of  their 
own.  He  proposes  that  the  Fourth  Estate  annually  award  Mickies 
to  noteworthy  performers.  Ed  starts  nominations  with  this  list 
of  compatriots  to  whom  he  would  like  to  slip  a  Micky: 

Best  Original  Story:  To  Edward  Miller,  for  covering  a  political  raDy 
from  a  nearby  pub  and  rewriting  a  1952  clipping. 

Best  Fiction:  To  Jack  Tucker,  for  his  expense  reports. 

Best  Dramatic  Performance:  To  Jerry  Sullivan,  for  his  scene  wbei 
the  city  editor  assigned  him  the  seventh  PTA  meeting  in  a  row. 

Best  Supporting  Role:  To  Neil  Ball,  for  corroborating  Les  Dodtk 
report  to  his  wife  that  he  was  sitting  up  with  a  sick  friend. 

Best  Technical  Effects:  To  Lou  Chiesi,  for  producing  six  aces  in  | 
straight-poker  game. 

Best  Photographer:  To  Frank  Mainville,  for  a  memorable  series  d 
pictures  shot  with  the  focal-plane  shutter  closed. 

Best  Sound  Effects:  To  Stu  Didzun,  for  yelling  “Copy  boy!”  while 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking  a  seegar  at  the  same  time. 

Best  Dialogue:  To  Jim  Beard,  for  comments  when  a  politician  uid 
“1  was  misquoted.” 

Best  Picture:  Nominations  open,  for  photos  shot  without  pulling  the 
slide. 

Best  Short  Subject:  Sex. 

Typesetter's  Lament 

Speaking  of  Linotype,  an  operator  at  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  Joe  Stockseth,  gave  the  editorial  staff  thk 
rerse : 


Oh,  they  put  the  hyphen  in  (•) 
and  they  take  the  hyphen 
out  (  ) 

They  take  the  little  comma  and 
turn  it  all  about  (,’*,) 

And  their  crazy  use  of  capitals 
More  than  leaves  a  man  in 
doubt. 

Style!  Style!  Style — please  fol¬ 
low  it  they  say. 

But  how  can  we  follow  that 
which  changes  every  day? 

The  editor's  a  doodler  the 
diddled  copy  testifies: 


But  the  markings  they  don*! 
mean  a  damn  beneath  the 
proofer’s  eyes.  , 

When  we  think  we’ve  got  the  I 
hang  of  it 

And  settle  down,  why  then— 
The  proofer  up  and  marries  and 
we’re  in  for  it  again. 

And  when  it  comes  to  breakiif 
words 

All  operators  pause — 

Does  she  believe  in  Webster 
Or  only  Santa  Claus? 


Future  Sports  Reporter 

One-  of  our  valued  younger  subscribers,  8-year-old  Deo 
Rosener,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  writes:  “I  enjoy  E&P  very  muck 
I  think  it  covers  the  newspaper  world  teriffically.  Is  tlut 
Florence  Times  &  Sheffield-Tuscumbia-Muscle  Shoals  Tri-Citie 
Daily  in  Alabama  still  in  existence?  (It  is.)  If  so,  that  hiui 
of  language  must  take  up  half  of  the  front  page.  I’d  like  to  be 
a  newspaperman  when  I  grow  up  and  because  I’m  a  Litde 
Leaguer  and  a  rabid  baseball  fan.  I’d  like  to  be  a  sports  re¬ 
porter.  Your  remark  about  comics  in  the  April  7  column  wasn't 
a  bad  idea.” 


Editor 


Omniscient,  egregious — 

You  may  choose  any  word — 
But  whatever  you  call  him 
He’s  still  a  thirty  bird! 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay 

Editor,  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


Grace  Dept. 

Above  2-col  head  stands  daily  on  front  page  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C) 
News,  dreamed  up  by  Telegraph  Editor  Bud  Cox  to  carry  the  laW 
Monacan  intelligence.  A  subhead:  “Chap.  3 — Wherein  Pop  Offers  S<W 
Advice.”  .  .  .  American  Weekly  staffers  call  blood-and-thunder  Btid 
“nailed-her-father-to-the-door”  stories.  .  .  .  When  a  lady  remarked  tt 
Lincoln  that  newspapers  are  not  always  reliable,  he  replied :  “That  is  M 
say,  they  lie  and  then  they  re-lie.” 
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An  engineer  who’s  lieaded  for  Boston  doesn’t  have  to  concern 
himself  with  any  other  decisions  but  getting  there,  and  on  time. 

A  representative  service  dedicated  to  selling  newspapers,  and 
only  newspapers,  doesn’t  have  to  concern  itself  with  a  single  other 
reality  but  doing  the  best  job  ever  done  for  newspapers. 

This  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  McDevitt  organization.  This  is 
its  living,  breathing,  working  practice.  And,  selfishly,  this  is  from 
whence  eometh  its  own  profits  and  progress. 

Not  one  single  minute  of  the  McDevitt  man’s  working  hour  is 
spent  furthering  the  cause  of  any  other  media.  Not  one  single  minute 
devoted  to  explaining  it  or  defending  it  ...  or  reconciling  a  competi¬ 
tive  media  situation. 

Of  course  we’re  prejudiced.  We  just  happen  to  think  newspapers 
are  the  most  versatile,  the  most  flexible,  the  most  productive  of  any 
advertising  medium  a  man  can  buy.  We  always  have. 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co.^  Inc. 


Representing  newspapers,  and  only  neivspapers 


BOSTON  (MASS.),  HERALD-TRAVELER 
CAMDEN  (N.  J.),  COURIER  POST 
^  NEW  YORK  POST  (PITTSBURGH  WEST) 
PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.)  NEWS 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1956 


SCRANTON  (PA.)  TIMES 
TRENTON  (N.  J.)  TIMES 
WHEELING  (W.  VA.)  NEWS-REGISTER 
.  .  .  AND  THE  OGDEN  GROUP  OF  W.  VA. 
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Future  Imperative:  Teamwork! 

IN  the  last  decade  newspapers  have  absorbed  an  average  increase 
in  operating  costs  of  more  than  150%  and  still  they  manage  to 
make  a  little  profit,  although  for  some  it  has  been  precious  little.  How¬ 
ever,  the  post-war  growth  of  the  newspaper  business  in  terms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  volume,  during  a  period  when  it  has  met 
stiffer  competition  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  gives  an  indication 
of  strength  and  stability  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

In  other  words,  newspapers,  as  the  day-to-day  printed  record  of 
history  and  the  purveyor  of  modem  advertising  and  merchandising 
information,  are  here  to  stay.  But  there  must  be  some  improvements 
in  production  processes  because  newspapers  cannot  continue  to  absorb 
rising  costs  using  present  methods  without  great  danger  of  pricing 
themselves  out  of  the  range  of  both  subscriber  and  advertiser. 

Although  there  may  be  no  radical  changes  facing  newspapers  in 
techniques  of  news  coverage,  presentation,  and  advertising  display,  it 
seems  clear  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  first  major  changes  in 
production  methods  in  more  than  50  years.  Several  newspapers  now 
are  e.xperimenting  with  processes  that  hold  promise  of  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  at  lower  cost.  If  present  testing  proves  that  to  be  tnie,  news¬ 
papers  may  cross  that  threshold. 

Three  factors  will  determine  how  rapidly  newspapers  will  adopt 
the  new  techniques,  if  they  try  them  at  all— the  cost  of  plant  moderni¬ 
zation;  the  amount  of  saving  to  be  realized;  and  the  degree  of  accept¬ 
ance  or  resistance  to  the  new  methods  by  the  human  element— and 
the  latter  may  be  the  most  important  of  them  all. 

Although  this  is  an  “age  of  specialization”  and  newspapers  are 
being  stalled  more  and  more  by  specialists,  there  is  a  greater  need 
today  for  teamwork  and  understanding  between  the  different  creative 
and  production  departments  of  a  newspaper  than  ever  before.  The 
dozen-odd  departments  of  a  newspaper  cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum 
with  individuals  pre-occupied  only  in  their  own  selfish  aims  and  pur- 
jx)ses.  Just  as  there  must  be  coordination  between  the  departments  in 
order  to  produce  a  paper  every  day,  so  must  there  be  understanding 
and  ap*preciation  of  each  other’s  needs,  points  of  view,  etc.,  in  order  to 
produce  a  future. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  trend  away  from  tliis  teamwork  on  news¬ 
paper  staffs.  Large  newspapers  are  so  thoroughly  unionized  that  the 
mere  prospect  of  introducing  new  methods  raises  the  spectre  of  juris¬ 
dictional  disputes  which  so  far  have  caused  many  publishers  to  avoid 
any  experimentation.  An  example  of  what  we  mean  is  the  open  juris¬ 
dictional  fight  between  the  engravers’  and  the  printers’  unions  over 
photo-composing  processes.  With  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
threatening  to  make  it  a  three-way  fight  because  of  photographers’ 
and  artists’  interests,  the  process  may  be  delayed  indefinitely. 

The  stubborness  of  stereotypers  may  also  delay  substitution  of 
new  engraving  processes,  to  name  another. 

The  newspaper  business  is  here  to  stay,  as  we  noted  before,  but 
it  certainly  faces  further  contraction  unless  more  efficient  production 
methods  are  adopted.  If  new  techniques  are  proven  it  could  bring 
the  greatest  expansion  in  the  number  of  newspapers  in  almost  40 
years. 

But  none  of  this  can  or  will  happen  unless  everyone  who  works 
for  a  newspaper  begins  to  understand  that  the  newspaper  is  bigger 
and  more  important  than  the  various  components  or  the  individuals 
who  work  for  it.  The  introduction  of  time-saving  methods  in  any  indus¬ 
try  has  always  brought  the  creation  of  more  jobs  rather  than  the 
elimination  of  jobs.  And  so  it  will  be  in  the  newspaper  business. 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joumallit 

established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspapardem 

established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estati, 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Decambtt 

7,  1901;  Advertising,  February  I,  1925. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
James  Wright  Brown 
President  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Treasurer 
Charles  T.  Stuart 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  FI.  Walker;  Featuras, 
James  L  Collings,  Ray  Erwin,  Erwin  Knoll; 
Advertising  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Research  Manager,  Courtland  C. 
Smith;  Librarian,  Janet  Flaslett. 

Auistant  Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advarfii- 
ing  Manager,  Leach  Laney;  Advertising  fra- 
duction  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Proeia- 
tion  Manager,  George  Wilt;  Circulatica 
Director,  George  S.  McBride;  Circulatiaa 
Manager,  George  FI.  Strate;  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay. 

General  Offices — Times  Tower,  Times  Sguara 
New  York  36.  N.  Y.— BRyant  9-3052. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  James  J.  Butler,  Manager,  114 
National  Press  Bldg.  ME  8-0823. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Waif 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertii 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representative;  360  North  Michigan  Kn 
State  2-4898. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  Correspondent, 
720  Free  Press  Building. 

Philadelphia:  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  1046  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  ISit 
and  Market  Sts.  Rit  6-4582. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson.  Pacific  Coest 
Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  Suite  2,  Penthouse 
Mills  Bldg.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave.: 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coest  Advertisie? 
Representative,  2978  Wilshire  Bhrd.  Du" 
kirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager;  It 
Dorchester  Court.  Muswell  Hill,  London, 
N.  10;  Bethami  Probst,  Correspondent,  ^ 
Gledhow  Gardens,  London  SW  5. 

Peris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent: 
48  Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine) 
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Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Member  Associated  Business  Publications,  t 
mo.  average  net  i>aid  December  31,  1965— 
19,765.  Average  renewal  for  7  years  77.68ti- 
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E  &  P  Index 


AP-ANPA  Calendar  .  16-17 

/^P  ANPA  Addre»ie$  .  134 

Advartiiing  News  .  27-48 

Circulation  .  112 

Editorial  .  ^ 

Editorial  Workshop  .  130 

Lattars  .  2 

Parsonals  .  ^0 

photography  .  98 

Kay  Erwin's  Column  .  4 

Shop  Talk  .  164 

Short  Takes  .  2 

Syndicates  . Id8 


Direct  Quotes 

“Church  news,  like  all  other  news, 
tends  to  sort  itself  out  on  three  levels: 
news  about  individuals,  news  about  the 
church  as  an  organization,  and  ne'ws 
that  catches  and  shows  to  the  public 
some  of  the  inner  spirit  and  purpose  of 
what  religion  really  is  .  .  .  News  re¬ 
porting  at  its  best  doesn’t  glance  off 
the  surface  of  thingrs  but  pierces  down 
into  the  depths  of  tnith.” 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  United 
Lutheran  Church. 
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•  *  « 

“Ir  newspapers  and  other  media — by 
fine  reporting  of  persons  and  events — 
can  help  readers  to  rediscover  our  free 
world’s  spiritual  resources,  we  may  be 
performing  the  greatest  of  all  our  my¬ 
riad  services.” 

OXIE  Reichler,  editor,  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman. 

•  o  « 


r. 

iguiri 


•,  114 
d-Wiif 


“If  1  were  a  candidate  today  I  would 
far  rather  have  Harry  Truman  as  an 
adviser  than  Batten,  Barton,  Durstinc 
and  Osborn  .  .  .  Voters  don’t  want  their 
political  ideas  in  packages,  like  break¬ 
fast  food.” 

William  Benton,  former  U.  S. 

Senator  (D.-Conn.) 
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*  *  * 

“As  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  I 
doubt  that  the  reckless  promises  of  can¬ 
didates  really  do  any  great  harm.  Every 
rational  man  knows  they  are  lying,  and 
when  they  fail  to  deliver  it  is  no  more 
^an  sensible  men  expected.  But  when 
journalism  goes  in  for  what  is  known 
u  the  build-up  and  the  inevitable  ex¬ 
posure  comes,  readers  have  a  right  to 
feel  swindled.  The  journalist’s  business 
(5  to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  what 
^  is  really  going  on,  which  means  that  he 
18  a  professional  shatterer  of  illusions, 
therefore  a  handicap  and  an  annoyance 
to  politicians  and  especially  to  candi¬ 
dates.” 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Baltimore 
journalist  and  author. 

«  *  « 

“It’s  hardly  necessai’y  for  me  to  re- 
Iste  the  evils  of  parlor  hucksterism. 
Anybody  who  turns  on  a  television  set 
has  been  irritated  by  samples  of  it.” 

— Lowell  C.  Mason,  member. 
Federal  Trade  Commission 


I,  19.56 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Clear  Proof s  for  Merchandising 

SHORT  of  seeking  the  services  of  a  commercial  printing  establish¬ 
ment  and  a  trained  pressman,  what  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  a 
small  newspaper  wishing  to  provide  advertisers  with  (a)  good  clear 
proofs  in  the  way  of  normal  business  and  (b)  as  a  merchandising 
service  in  special  cases  when  the  ‘proof  would  he  displayed  publicly 
by  the  advertiser? 


Answers  from  E&  P  Panel  Members: 

Any  of  the  well-known  makes  of  proof  presses,  if  properly  main¬ 
tained  and  operated,  will  produce  high  quality  proofs.  To  get 
proofs  from  a  proof  press  that  compare  favorably  with  those  from  a 
job  press  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  as  much  care  as  would  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  job  pressman. 

The  proof  press  should  be  checked  carefully  on  a  regular  schedule 
to  be  certain  that  rollers  are  properly  covered  and  correctly  set  and 
that  the  press  is  adjusted  for  type-high.  Galleys,  or  the  “pan”  used 
in  lieu  of  galleys,  should  be  of  proper  thickness  and  not  bent  or 
damaged. 

Then  there  is  day-to-day  maintenance.  Press  should  be  washed 
daily.  The  tympan  should  be  changed  as  often  as  necessary.  Proper 
ink  should  be  used.  Any  ink  manufacturer  will  analyze  your  problem 
and  recommend  a  satisfactory’  ink. 

This  question  wasn’t  asked,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  newspaper 
makes  a  charge  for  more  than  a  nominal  number  of  proofs  and  for 
proofs  requiring  special  attention  or  special  paper  stock. 

2  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  only  ansyver  to  tliis  problem  is  a  good 

proof  press  where  he  could  produce  this  material  in  his  own  shop. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  the  proofs  which  advertisers  put  up  in 
their  stores  and  on  their  yvindows  arc  very  valuable  and  we  have  had 
a  slug  made  which  says— 

“BUY  IT  HERE  AS  ADVERTISED  IN  THE - ” 

and  this  is  printed  on  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  proof  with  the  advertise¬ 
ment  on  it  and  they  are  very’  much  in  demand,  but  it  is  also  a  good 
promotion  piece  for  the  newspaper. 

I  think  the  only  answer  to  this  gentleman’s  problem  is  either  a 
proof  press  in  his  own  shop  or  a  good  commercial  printer  with  a 
trained  pressman. 

The  significance  of  the  panel  question  may  not  be  understood 

clearly.  However,  good  proof  presses  arc  available  which  can  be 
operated  by  anyone.  The  obvious  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question  is  to  pull  proofs  on  coated  stock  for  display  purposes. 


Questions  on  problems  in  the  newspaper  business  will  be  submitted  to 
panels  of  experts  who  serve  anonymously  for  this  department.  To  date  the 
Q  and  A  Panel  has  discussed  special  situations  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
publishing.  These  inquiries  are  welcomed.  They  should  be  addressed  to 
Q  and  A  Panel,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  USE 
MICRO  PHOTO  MICROFILMING 


. 


'  1^  O^'' 


From  coact  to  coast  and  Canada  to  tho  Gulf . . .  Micro 
Photo  films  more  nowspapors  than  all  othor  commercial 
services  combined.  The  reasons  for  this  overwhelming 
preference  are  ...  (1)  the  largest,  clearest  2-page  image 
gives  you  maximum  readability  at  minimum  cost  .  .  . 
(2)  specialization  in  newspaper  microfilming  insures 
rapid  and  correct  handling  of  your  material  ...  (3) 
archival  storage  for  negatives,  at  no  extra  cost .  .  .  and 
(4)  unquestioned  quality,  thanks  to  film  processing  that 
meets  or  exceeds  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards'  rigid 
requirements.  Let  us  prove  the  clarity  (and  savings)  you 
get  .  .  .  with  a  microfilmed  sample  of  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Details  upon  request. 
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MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  Prospect  Avenue  •  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 
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TOSETTERS 

are  the  answer  to  many 
newspaper 
production 
problems 


There  is  indisputable  evidence  available 
that  Fotosetter  composition  is  proving, 
through  daily  use  in  newspapers,  to  be 
both  practical  and  profitable. 


Here’s  what  three  newspapers  say: 


"Because  of  flexibility  of  the  Fotosetter,  floor  space  can  be  saved.  We 
feel  three  Fotosetters  have  the  capacity  and  flexibility  of  five  hot  metal 
mixers.  As  personnel  gains  experience,  production  continues  to  increase." 

St.  Petersburg  Times 


"We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Fotosetter.  We  have  found  the  quality 
superior  to  conventional  hot  metal  methods.  Dificult,  time  consuming 
operations  become  relatively  simple  in  photocomposition." 

The  South  Bend  Tribune 


"One  of  the  important  timesaving  elements  is  the  fact  that  nothing 
must  be  prepared  or  handled  to  fill  the  white  space  or  non-printing 
areas  as  is  the  case  in  hot  metal  composition.  This  is  of  particular 
advantage  when  a  block  or  line  of  type  is  to  be  set  on  an  angle  or  enclosed 
with  a  circle  or  some  irregular  shape.  Curved  type,  type  fitting  close  to 
illustrations,  and  type  intentionally  not  held  in  perfect  alignment,  are 
handled  with  ease." 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


lihibiH  ond  fhotogrophi  Cowfittfty  of  $1.  Tim«s 

Which  would  you  rather  do  ? 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


Make  up  an  ad  with  only  22  pieces  of  paper  which 
are  quickly  fingered  into  position  . . . 

...  or  cut,  saw  and  fit  236  pieces  of  metal  which  also 
must  be  sorted,  distributed,  stored  or  melted  } 


Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Fotosetter  is  a  registered  iradetnark— Fotosetter  Futura  and  Garamond  families. 


sbf 
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45  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE 
AND  ENTHUSIASM 


Has  made  us  one  of  the  top  National 
Representatives  in  the  Nation. 

For  45  years  we  have  had  the  ardent  belief  that  newspapers  are — and  always 
will  be — the  basic  advertising  medium  of  the  national  economy.  So,  from  the  start,  with  no 
other  media  to  sell,  all  of  our  experience  and  all  of  our  enthtrsiasni  has  been  focused  on  “news¬ 
papers  exclusively.” 

This  fundamental  enthusiasm  for  our  chosen  field  has  intensified  immeasurably 
through  the  years.  In  1955  we  sold  and  serviced  approximately  14  Million  Dollars  of  national 
advertising  for  the  newspapers  we  represent. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  newspapers  we  serve  and  in  our  most  out¬ 
standing  assets — experience  and  enthusiasm. 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

INCORPORATED 

Pu  bl  ishers’  Representatives 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Atlanta 

Miami 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 
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Some  of  Utica’s 
Industries 

• 

Brunner  Mfg.  Co. 
Horrocks'lbbofson  Co. 

Botserf  Div.  of  Rockwoll 
Spring  &  Axlo  Co. 


Chicago  Pnoumafic  Tool  Co. 


Utica  Cutlery  Co. 
International  Heater  Co. 
Utica  Radiator  Co. 

Hart  &  Crouse  Corp. 

Utica  Structural  Steel,  Inc. 


General  Electric  Co. 

C.  A.  Ourr  Packing  Co. 
American  Emblem  Co. 
Foster  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Utica  Duxbak  Corp. 

Geld  Medal  Packing  Co. 


Bendix  Aviation  Corp. 


Mutual  Boxboard  Co. 
Winship  Co.,  Inc. 
Skenandoa  Rayon  Corp. 
Partlow  Corp. 

D.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

Utica  Products,  Inc. 


Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co. 


Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Travelers  Insurance 
Utica  Box  Co. 

Divine  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 
Sitroux,  Inc. 


How’s  Business  in 


New  Diversified  Utica 


Lei’s  ask  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports  that 
in  1955  Utica  was  one  of  only  6  out  of  20 
Metropolitan  Cities  in  the  north-eastern  U.  S., 
to  show  an  increase  in  Department  Store  sales. 

Utica’s  Bank  Debits  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  1956,  are  13.9%  ahead  of  1955.  The 
entire  New  York  Federal  Reserve  District  shows 
but  6.6%.  March  figures  not  issued  at  this 
writing. 

That’s  how  matters  stand  in  this  one-time 
textile  town  now  turned  to  hard  goods,  elec- 
ronics  and  aviation  components. 

These  newspapers  will  carry  your  message 
into  8  out  of  each  10  of  79,984  homes  con¬ 
centrated  in  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties. 
No  other  medium  can  do  one-third  as  well. 


Ultra  ©ttarmrr-itaiJaJrli  Utica  Daily  Press 

(Evening  and  Sunday)  (Morning) 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc.  New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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We're  not  really  playing  parlor  games....  just  our  way  of 
show!  ng  that  there  is  no  need  to  look  further  for  media  or  a  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Westchester  Group  Newspapers,  85%  carrier  delivered 
to  over  140,000  families  daily,  are  the  only  media  offering  thor¬ 
ough,  complete  coverage  of  Westchester  County . 

And  moke  no  mistake  about  it,  Westchester  IS  as  far  as 
you  need  look  for  a  really  top  market...  one  where  spendable  in-  • 
comes  of  $2,335  per  capita  are  the  highest  in  the  state  of  N.Y. 
second  in  the  entire  nation  -  where  retail  sales  have  increased 
39%  since  1948  to  a  total  of  nearly  $900,000,000!'* 

See  how  your  product  can  fit  into  this  superior  market 
through  advertising  in  the... 


a  -  Sales  Management  1955 
b  •  U.S.  Census  af  Business  1954 


WESTCHESTER  GROUP 


WSPAPERS 


Yonkers  HERALD  STATESMAN 
Mount  Vernon  DAILY  ARGUS 
Ne^  Rochelle  STANDARD  STAR 
Mnm.ironeck  DAILY  TIMES 


Port  Chester  DAILY  ITEM 
White  Ploins  REPORTER  DISPATCH 
T.irrytown  DAILY  NEWS 
Ossininii  CITIZEN  REGISTER 


Peekskill  EVENING  STAR.  (Alfiliated) 

8  CHURCH  ST., 


TE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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ah  important  memo  to  editors 


- - 

Election  Year 

IS 

The  Best  Year 

FOR 


Building 


Your  Editorial  Page 


Surveys  show  that  reader 
interest  in  the  editorial 
page  increases  up  to 
90%  during  a  presiden¬ 
tial  election  year  ...  so 
take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  the 
times  present  and  put 
these  distinguished  news¬ 
men  to  work  on  your 
editorial  heat. 


KALTENBORN  EDITS  THE  NEWS,  a  once-a-week  interpretive  re¬ 
port  by  the  world  famous  author  and  commentator,  H.  V.  Kaltenbom. 


ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS,  by  the  veteran  foreign  coiTespondent,  Wash¬ 
ington  reporter  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  Exlgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 
Released  three  times  a  week  and  a  once-a-week  Q  &  A  column 
“What’s  Your  Question.” 


THE  MILITARY  SCENE,  a  realistic  examination  of  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  facts  that  determine  policy  in  the  current  cold  war  by  the 
distinguished  military  expert,  Major  George  Fielding  Eliot.  Released 
once  a  week. 


fPAUL  HARVEY,  the  hard  hitting  editorial  analyst  with  the  breezy 
.  yet  provocative  approach  to  national  news.  Released  three  times  a 
week. 

) 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  by  the  award-winning  Jerry  Costello,  one  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  crusading  cartoonists.  For  use  five  times  per  week  mats  airmailed  twice 
1  weekly. 

WIRE.  WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 


The  If  or  Id's  Leadirifi.  lntloi)en(lcnt  Syruiieate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

JSO  PABK  AVE  ,  N  Y  17,  M  Y  T«l  Pliii  1-2470 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


ASNE  Asked  to  Consider 


Push  for  Fol 


Legislation 


MacDonald  Cautiously  Says  Time 
Appears  to  Call  for  Some  Action 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Washington 

Now  that  a  favorable  climate  appears  to  have  been  created 
for  legislation  to  bolster  the  people's  right  to  know.  President 
Kenneth  MacDonald  cautiously  suggested  that  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  consider  striking  while  the  iron 
is  hot. 


Mr.  MacDonalil  proposed  that 
.A.SNE  enlarge  its  area  of  com¬ 
mon  activity  with  ANPA  to  em¬ 
brace  the  fields  of  research  into 
new  publishing  skills  and  meth¬ 
ods. 

Accomplishments 
The  Wiggins  group  .sum¬ 
marized  the  year’s  Pol  accom¬ 
plishments  as  follows; 

•  An  “unprecedented  candor" 
by  the  White  House  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  facts  concerning  the 
President’s  illness. 


“Do  we,  with  our  expert’s 
knowledge,  attempt  to  advo¬ 
cate  a  course  of  action  or  do 
we  stay  on  the  sidelines?’’  he 
asked  in  his  annual  address  to 
the  membership  here  April  19. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moinea  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  said  he  recognized 
fully  the  danger  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  might  become  involved  in 
charges  of  lobbying.  He  left 
the  question  to  be  answered  by 
the  members  after  they  discuss 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information  at 
Saturday  sessions. 

Foundations  Laid 

In  this  report,  Chairman  J. 
R.  Wiggins,  executive  editor  of 
the  Washington  Poet  and  Times 
Herald,  directed  the  Society’s 
special  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  the  Moss  Committee  of  the 
House  had  “laid  the  foundation 
for  legislative  changes  which 
would,  if  adopted,  improve 
greatly  the  legal  right  to 
know.’’ 

Mr.  MacDonald  described  his 
^  dilemma  in  posing  a  bid  for 
society  action.  How  could  the 
members,  he  wondered,  agree 
on  specific  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations  to  control  secrecy 
;  in  government?  How  could  the 
j  Society  advocate  anything  in 
1  the  legislative  field  without 
turning  ASNE  into  a  lobbying 
1  agency? 

It  is  almost  a  certainty,  he 
added,  that  all  members  will 
not  agree  on  which  statutes 
I  should  be  revised.  Not  every 
editor,  he  thought,  would  be 

editor  a:  publisher 


against  secrecy  on  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  returns;  nor  would 
everyone  be  against  secrecy  on 
atomic  energy  matters,  though 
all  might  be  opposed  to  secrecy 
in  general. 

Congress  Is  Disposed 

The  ASNE  president  ap¬ 
proached  his  suggestion  in 
treading-on  eggshells  fashion : 

“For  years,’’  he  said,  "we,  as 
a  Society,  have  been  clamoring 
for  the  open  door  in  goveim- 
ment.  We  have  been  passing 
resolutions.  We  have  financed 
studies.  We  have  waged  a  hard, 
time-consuming  fight. 

“At  last  there  is  at  least 
some  disposition  in  Congress  to 
take  positive  action.  Unless  this 
move  is  vigorously  supported  it 
may  very  well  fail.” 

Future  officers  and  boards 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  activity  in  this  field,  .Mr. 
MacDonald  concluded. 

Mr.  MacDonald  noted,  and 
the  Fol  committee  related  in 
detail,  the  extent  of  cooperation 
between  ASNE  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  support  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  effort  to  have  Congress 
specifically  provide  for  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  public  information. 

“Ultimately,”  the  committee 
report  stated,  “we  may  dare 
hope  that  the  standard  clauses 
that  ANPA  is  recommending 
will  find  their  way  into  every 
bill  involving  any  proceedings 
or  records  to  which  citizens 
should  have  access.” 

for  April  21,  1956 


•  Growing  usefulness  of  the 
Presidential  news  conferences. 

•  Increasing  awareness  of  the 
public’s  right  to  know  in  many 
federal  agencies  “as  a  result  of 
the  Moss  Sub-committee’s  ques¬ 
tions,  and  other  influences.” 

•  More  frequent  press  confer¬ 
ences  with  government  leaders. 

The  Moss  inquiry,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  provided  a  national 
forum  for  presenting  “The 
Case  for  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  and  produced,  for  the  first 
time,  an  adequate  analysis  of 
the  news  withholding  policies 
of  the  Government. 

In  total,  the  committee  found 
that  the  Congressional  inquiry 
resulted  in  exposing  “the  dan¬ 
gerous  effects  of  secrecy  upon 
national  security.” 

Campaign  Coverage 

Editors  and  reporters  com¬ 
pared  notes,  in  an  opening  day- 
panel,  on  presidential  campaign 
coverage.  From  their  presenta¬ 
tions  and  discussions  there 
emerged  a  possible  pattern  for 
political  assignment  that  could 
make  this  year’s  election  the 
best-reported  in  the  nation’s 
history. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  in  presiding  over 
the  discussion  of  “How  can  we 
improve  our  political  coverage?” 
previewed  the  comments  of  the 
panelists  by  saying,  “the  news¬ 
paper’s  primary  responsibility 
is  to  cover  an  election,  not  to 
win  it.” 

The  newspaper’s  real  duty 
is  to  its  readers  and  not  to  the 


politicians,  he  said.  “You  will 
have  to  answer  to  your  readers 
and  to  your  own  conscience  on 
whether  youVe  done  a  fair 
job.” 

Mr.  Roberts  said  campaign 
coverage  is  more  fair  today 
than  it  was  15  or  25  years  ago 
when  reporters  were  confined 
to  telling  only  the  bare  facts. 
Today,  he  said,  reporters  are 
permitted  to  interpret  what  the 
facts  mean — a  tremendous  im¬ 
provement.  He  thought  there 
is  still  too  much  reliance  on 
polls  and  that  newspapers 
should  get  back  to  digging  and 
“old  fashioned  reporting.” 

Against  a  background  of 
“one-party”  press  charges  and 
plans  for  fulsome  treatment  of 
the  campaign  on  telev-ision,  the 
newspaper  panelists  explore<l 
what  could,  and  should,  be  done 
to  keep  the  public  adequately 
and  fairly  informed. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News,  who  was  publicity  direc 
tor  of  the  Hoover  (1928)  and 
Landon  (1936)  campaigns,  told 
why  he  did  not  relish  the 
“Battle  Page”  idea.  If  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  format  of  other  years, 
with  unrelated  discussion  of 
political  claims,  the  space  sim¬ 
ply  will  become  a  column  for 
the  party  propagandists,  “a 
playground  for  publicity  men,” 
he  said. 

Favors  Debate 

The  Buffalo  editor,  a  onetime 
Washington  correspondent,  said 
he  prefers  a  genuine  debate  on 
identical  issues — something  that 
would  follow  the  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates.  “I  think,”  he  said, 
“that  history  attests  that  they 
did  clarify  the  differences  of 
that  day.” 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  said  the  Buf¬ 
falo  News  dropped  the  “Battle 
Page”  in  the  last  campaign  be¬ 
cause  the  material  provided  by 
the  parties  was  not  in  tone  with 
the  newspaper’s  own  political 
reporting. 

Some  of  the  things  he  plans 
to  do  this  year:  Cover  Washing¬ 
ton  (GOP)  and  Albany  (Demo¬ 
cratic)  administrations  “just  as 
if  there  were  no  campaign”; 
add  up  the  score  for  the  reader 
on  what  he  has  viewed  on  TV; 
use  some  textual  matter,  but 
(Continued  on  page  l.'il) 
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De  Luce  Bell 


AP  to  Hear 
Panel;  Elect 

Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  is  expected  to  de¬ 
liver  an  important  address  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  at  the  annual  luncheon 
of  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  April  23, 

More  than  1,200  persons  are 
expected  to  attend  the  1  p.  m. 
luncheon  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  The  invocation  will  be 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Austin 
Wolfe,  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  where 
Mr.  Dulles  worshipped  during 
his  New  York  residence.  The 
National  Anthem  will  be  sung 
by  Miss  Jo  Sullivan,  star  of  a 
musical  currently  showing  in 
Philadelphia  prior  to  its  Broad¬ 
way  opening. 

Robert  McLean,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
and  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  many  years,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  luncheon. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  last  year  will 
be  read  at  the  moniing  session 
by  Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Press.  After 
various  reports  are  made,  new 
directors  will  be  elected  to  fill 
six  expired  terms. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be 
devoted  to  a  panel  discussion  of 
world  news,  with  talks  by  four 
Associated  Press  men:  Robert 
Eunson,  former  chief  of  the 
Tokyo  bureau,  who  recently 
was  made  chief  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau;  Daniel  De- 
Luce,  formerly  correspondent 
in  Frankfort,  Germany,  who 
has  become  an  executive  of  the 
membership  department  in  New 
York  headquarters;  Jack  Bell, 
political  writer  in  Washington; 
Saul  Pett,  who  accompanied 
Admiral  Byrd  on  the  recent 
Antarctic  Expedition. 

Serving  as  moderator  of  the 
panel  will  be  Benjamin  M.  Mc- 
Kelway,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

The  nominating  committee, 
of  which  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff, 
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Dulles, 

Board 

Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight,  is 
chairman,  has  nominated  12 
men  to  fill  six  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Directors  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pire  are  Robert  McLean,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Paul 
Miller,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle;  Robert  B. 
Choate,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Boston  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald;  James  M.  North  Jr.,  Fort 
Worth  (Kas.)  Star-Telegram; 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star.  (Mr. 
Byrd  is  a  director  for  cities 
under  50,000  population). 

Nominees  to  fill  these  direc¬ 
torships  are  Mr.  McLean,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  North, 
Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News;  Ken¬ 
neth  MacDonald,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Tribune;  Charles  De 
Young  Thieriot,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle;  Harry  D. 
Bradley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Sunday  News  Press; 
William  Block,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  John  H. 
Perry  Jr.,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal;  Mr.  Byrd  and  L.  P. 
Cashman,  Vicksburg  (Miss.) 
Evening  Post.  (The  latter  two 
are  nominated  for  a  director 
for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population.) 

The  By-Laws  provide  that  no 
director  shall  be  elected  to  hold 
office  for  more  than  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms,  sei’ved  after 
April  20,  1942,  unless  during 
his  term  of  office  as  director  he 
shall  have  served  as  president 
of  the  corporation.  Of  the  di¬ 
rectors  whose  terms  are  expir¬ 
ing  now,  Mr.  Chandler  was  not 
eligible  for  renomination. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors 
will  meet  April  24  and  elect 
officers  for  the  coming  year. 

AP  Secretary  Lloyd  Stratton 
said  the  members,  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  April  23,  will  act 
upon  applications  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  associate  members  for 
regular  membership: 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CONVENTION  WEEK 

(All  evenh  at  Waldorf-Astoria,  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


SUNDAY 

10:00  a.m. — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Carpenter  Suite. 

MONDAY 


H 


10:00  a.m. — Labor  Relations  Conference  for  Executives  of  ANPA  member 
newspapers,  Jade  Room.  All  day. 

10:00  a.m. — United  Press  executives,  UP  offices. 

10:45  a.m. — Associated  Press,  committee  on  credentials.  Starlight  Roof, 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Associated  Press,  annual  membership  meeting.  Starlight  Roof, 

1:00  p.m. — Associated  Press,  annual  luncheon,  Basildon  Room.  SpeeW 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State. 

2:00  p.m. — INS-INP  business  meeting,  INS  headquarters. 

2:30  p.m. — AP  annual  meeting  resumes.  Starlight  Roof. 

4:00  p.m. — Organizing  Committee,  Inter-American  Press  Conference. 

TUESDAY 

10:00  a.m. — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  70th  annual  cos- 
vention.  Executive  sessions  for  members  with  circulatioM 
under  10,000,  Basildon  Room;  10-50,000,  Jade  Room;  ovir 
50,000,  Le  Perroquet  Suite  (4th  floor). 

10:00  a.m. — United  Press  executives,  UP  offices. 

10:00  a.m. — INS-INP  business  and  editorial  conference,  INS  headquartsa 

10:30  a.m. — Associated  Press  annual  meeting  resumes,  50  Rockefeller  Plait. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Associated  Press  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  50  Rockefellar 
Plaza. 

WEDNESDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  general  sessions.  Grand  Ballroom. 

10:00  a.m. — AP  General  Executives  and  Department  Heads  meeting,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza. 

10:00  a.m. — INS-INP  sales  and  business  meeting,  INS  headquarters. 

10:30  a.m. — AP  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

12:00  noon — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  19th  annual  luncheos, 
Le  Perroquet  Suite. 

12:30  p.m. — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  lunck- 
eon.  Palm  Room. 

1 :00  p.m. — AP  luncheon  for  former  directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

2:00  p.m. — ANPA  general  session,  in  charge  of  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Grand  Ballroom. 

THURSDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  executive  session,  annual  business  meeting,  Grsid 
Ballroom. 

10:00  a.m. — AP  General  Executives  and  Department  Heads  meeting,  SO 
Rockefeller  Plaza. 

10:00  a.m. — INS-INP  business  meeting,  INS  headquarters. 

12:00  noon — ANPA  annual  membership  meeting.  Ball  Room. 

1:30  p.m. — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  annuil 
directors  meeting.  Jade  Room. 

2:30  p.m. — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  showing 
to  newspaper  publishers  of  "What's  The  Big  Idea?",  Jndi 
Room. 

6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising,  34th  annual  dinner.  Grand  Ballroom, 
Address  by  Crawford  H.  Greanewalt,  president  of  E.  L 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Newport  (Ark.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Concord  (Calif.) 
Transcript,  Covina  (Calif.) 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial-News,  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
Vidette-Messenger,  Fort  Madi¬ 
son  (Iowa)  Evening  Democrat, 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Marshall  (Minn.)  Messen¬ 
ger,  Kennett  (Mo.)  Dunklin 
Democrat,  Herkimer  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Telegram,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Times,  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Evening  Standard,  Myrtle 
Beach  (S.  C.)  Daily  News, 
Commerce  (Tex.)  Journal,  Con¬ 
roe  (Tex.)  Courier,  Moses  Lake 
(Wash.)  Columbia  Basin  Her¬ 
ald. 


Ad  Bureau  Speakers 

Three  men  prominent  in  the 
American  economic  scene  will 
be  speakers  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  session.  They  are:  Paul 
M.  Mazur,  partner  in  Lehman 
Brothers,  investment  banken; 
Stanley  C.  Hope,  president  of 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.;  and 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president 
of  McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  one 
of  the  leading  advertising 
agencies. 


Addresses  of  newspaper  and 
supply  company  personnel  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  conventions  will 
be  found  on  Pag;es  134-146. 
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Government,  Business  Topics 
Highlight  Publishers’  Agenda 


ANPA’s  70th  Annual  Convention; 
Secretary  Dulles  at  AP  Luncheon 

The  nation’s  business  and  their  own  business  will  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  the  1,000  or  more 
newspaper  executives  when  they  gather  in  New  York  this  com¬ 
ing  week  for  the  70th  annual  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

As  usual,  the  curtain-raiser  ^ 
to  the  week’s  program  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  will  be  1 
the  annual  membership  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press  on  Mon¬ 
day.  This  is  bringing  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  editors  from  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  many  of  them  will 
stay  around  for  the  publisher 
sessions. 

Major  Speeches 

Secretary  of  State  John  Fos¬ 
ter  Dulles  will  give  the  news¬ 
paper  group  the  latest  rundown 
on  foreign  affairs  at  the  AP 
luncheon  Monday  noon.  To  cap 
the  four-day  on-and-off -record 

discussions  the  ANPA’s  Bureau  Pr.,!d.nt  Slocum 

of  Advertising  has  arranged 

for  a  talk  by  one  of  the  coun-  meeting  Thursday  morning.  It 
try’s  top  industrialists,  Craw-  was  just  a  year  ago  that  Mr. 
ford  H.  Greenewalt,  president  Hanson  disclosed  the  Govem- 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  ment’s  intention  to  file  a  suit 
Co.  The  reservation  list  already  against  ANPA  and  six  other 
exceeds  2,000  for  this  Thursday  trade  groups  to  dissolve  the  ad- 
night  “black  tie”  event.  vertising  agency  credit  and 

An  all-day  session  on  labor-  recognition  system, 
management  relations  is  again  representing  ANPA 

scheduled  for  Monday  under  the  Anti-Trust  Division 

luepices  of  the  ANPA  Special  ^®®"  ^  ®*- 

Standing  Committee.  George  N.  S®?*®  ^^®  ^^®  ®®®®- 

Dale,  chairman,  has  invited  Neither  group  has  made  any 
some  specialists  in  the  field  of  ‘^°mment. 
labor  problems  to  participate.  Election  on  Thursday 

A  primary  topic  this  year  Election  of  a  new  ANPA 
will  be  the  extent  to  which  an  president  to  succeed  Richard 
inter-union  struggle  for  juris-  W.  Slocum,  executive  vicepresi- 
diction  over  new  processes  is  dent  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
keeping  contract  negotiations  Bulletin,  will  highlight  the 
muddied  and  imsettled.  The  closing  minutes  of  the  conven- 
miion  printers  and  engravers  Hon  at  Thursday  noon.  Mr. 
^•re  contesting  each  others’  Slocum  has  been  in  office  two 
claims  to  jobs  on  photocomposi-  years.  Next  in  line  of  succes- 
tion  processes  and  the  Guild  sion  is  William  Dwight,  the 
•1*0  has  stuck  its  head  into  the  present  vicepresident  who  is 
door  with  assertions  of  juris-  president  and  managing  editor 
diction  over  pasteup  and  photo-  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran- 
psphic  phases  of  the  work.  script-Telegram.  His  election 
The  report  of  General  Counsel  would  resume  the  alternate 
Elisha  Hanson  on  the  progress  large  city-small  city  pattern  in 
being  made  in  talks  with  the  the  ANPA  presidency. 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  Members  will  also  vote  on  a 
Batter  of  the  anti-trust  case  new  dues  structure  which  sub- 
I  looms  as  a  No.  1  point  of  in-  stitutes  a  circulation  base  for 
I  terest  at  ANPA’s  executive  the  composing  room  machine 


base  in  calculating  assessments. 
The  Board  has  recommended 
that  the  minimum  dues  remain 
at  $150  a  year  and  that  maxi¬ 
mum  dues  be  increased  15% 
from  the  present  maximum  of 
$7,500 — to  a  new  maximum  of 
$8,625. 

The  proposed  dues  structure 
would  provide  approximat^ily 
10%  more  revenue  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  association. 

Question  Sessiona 

Any  publisher  who  has  a 
question  about  the  newspaper 
business  may  ask  it  at  the 
Tuesday  sessions  —  informal 
give-and-take  that  has  become 
one  of  the  major  attractions  of 
the  annual  get-together  in 
New  York. 

Executive  sessions  for  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  under-10,000  cir¬ 
culation  class  will  take  place 
in  the  Basildon  Room  at  10 
a.m.  and  2:15  p.m.,  with 

Philip  S.  Weld,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Times,  presiding. 

Some  topics  already  proposed 
for  this  group  include: 

What  has  been  the  reaction 
of  advertisers  to  narrower 
column  widths?  Is  it  advisable 
for  newspapers  in  this  class  to 
have  open  local  rates  the  same 
as  their  national  rates?  What 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  raise  ad  rates?  What  is  the 
outlook  for  newsprint? 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers,  will 
conduct  the  sessions  for  the 
10-50,000  circulation  group  in 
the  Jade  Room.  Some  questions 
there  will  include: 

How  do  you  police  question¬ 
able  medical  advertising?  Have 
you  conducted  a  television 
viewership  survey,  and  with 
what  result? 

The  over-50,000  circulation 
group  will  meet  in  the  Perro- 
quet  Suite  with  John  W. 
Sweeterman,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  put¬ 
ting  the  questions.  Some  of 
them  are: 

Has  any  newspaper  at¬ 
tempted  to  separate  the  space 
charge  from  composition  chargee 
in  selling  advertising?  How 
do  you  justify  the  amount  of 
free  space  given  to  television 
programs  and  news?  How  do 
you  justify  different  rates  for 
theatres,  chain  stores,  retail 
stores  and  political  advertising? 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation  Only) 
SUNDAY 

4:00  p.m.  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  reception  for  AP 
Directors,  New  York  Times. 

4:00  p.m. — Gom  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  cocktails,  Crystal  Room,  Park 
Lane  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Parade  Publications,  Inc., 
cocktail  buffet,  Jade  Room  Suite. 

6:30  p.m.  —  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  dinner  for  publishers  of 
M  R  &  S  papers,  Jansen  Suite. 

MONDAY 

4:30  p.m. — Bell  Syndicate  and  affi¬ 
liated  services,  cocktails,  Assem¬ 
bly  Suite  J.K.LM. 

5:00  p.m. — Thomas  W.  Dewart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Mohican  Stores,  Inc., 
cocktails,  Pillement  Suite. 

5:00  p.m, — Wright  Company,  stag 
get-together,  444  Madison  Ave., 
30th  floor. 

5:00  p.m. — Newsweek,  cocktails,  Per- 
roquet  Suite. 

10:30  p.m. — American  Weekly  -  Puck, 
The  Comic  Weekly,  supper  party, 
St.  Regis  Roof. 

TUESDAY 

8:15  a.m. — Family  Weekly,  third  an¬ 
nual  champagne  breakfast,  Empire 
Room. 

12:15  p.m. — Banshee  luncheon-enter¬ 
tainment,  Grand  Ballroom. 

4:00  p.m.  —  St.  Croix  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  open  house  and  cocktail 
party,  Canadian  Club. 

4:30  p.m. — Bache  &  Company,  recep¬ 
tion,  Suite  584. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Allen-Klapp  Company, 
53rd  anniversary,  cocktails,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Room,  Barclay  Hotel. 

8:30  p.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  dinner-dance  and  show, 
Hotel  Biltmore. 

WEDNESDAY 

5:00  p.m.  —  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  recaption.  Jade  Room. 

5:00  p.m. — ^Time,  Inc.,  cocktails,  Per- 
roquet  Suite. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate,  Syndicate 
feature  writers,  artists  and  staff 
party.  Grand  Ballroom,  The  Plaza, 
50th  St.  &  Fiftl.  Ave. 

5:30  p.m.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hale 
Steinman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Frederick  Steinman,  cocktails,  Jan¬ 
sen  Suite. 

THURSDAY 

3:00  p.m. — King  Features  Syndicate, 
cocktails.  Serf  Room. 

5:00  p.m. — Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  cocktails,  Le  Perroquet  Suite. 

5:30  p.m.— Crasmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  reception  for  publishers  and 
guests  of  C&W  papers.  Assembly 
Suite  No.  4,  M-N. 

6:00  p.m.— Bureau  of  Advertising, 
reception,  Basildon  Room. 

9:30  p.m.  —  Moloney,  Ragan  & 
Schmitt,  recaption  and  cocktails, 
before  and  after  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  dinner,  Jansen  Suite. 

10:30  p.m. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joyce  A. 
Swan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
L  Jones  Jr.,  reception.  Crystal 
Ballroom,  Park  Lane. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS; 


The  Hon.  Secretary  of  State 


BLR 


Devout  Practitioner 
Of  Right  to  Know 


fore  the  Cabinet  member  ar¬ 
rives  bearing  a  sheet  of  paper, 
or  several  of  them.  He  is 


By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington 


flanked  by  Carl  McCardle,  an 
assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Lincoln  White,  popular 
chief  of  the  news  division  and 
immediate  point  of  contact  on 

,  ,  r«  I'v  II  1  X  *1.  A  •  .  j  news  for  the  Washington  press 

When  John  Foster  Dulles  meets  the  press  at  the  Associated  Occasionally,  the  head  of 

Press  luncheon  April  23,  he  will  be  on  familiar  ground.  ^  division  or  an  assistant  sec- 

The  most  ambulatory  Secretary  of  State  in  history,  Mr.  will  be  along  to  assist 

Dulles  nevertheless  has  anchored  long  enough  in  the  Capital  to  details  concerning  special 
make  a  record  of  press  conference  regularity  that  should  put  spheres.  Dulles  is  the  only  per- 
niost  of  his  colleagues  to  shame.  son  who  remains.  He  arranges 

He  is  second  only  to  the  President  in  the  number  of  confer-  his  papers  on  a  lectern,  and 
ences  conducted  since  the  Administration  took  over.  He  has  had 
67 ;  Ike  had  84.  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  comes  third  with  61, 
and  the  list  then  plummets  to  Interior  Secretary  McKay’s  lone 
conference,  early  in  the  administration. 

From  a  policy-determining 


of 


State 
If  he 


viewpoint,  the  session  with  the 
editors  and  publishers  will  be 
one  level  higher  than  is  afforded 
by  the  correspondents  Dulles 
meets  regularly.  But  the  AP 
will  make  it  more  comfortable 
for  him  than  do  the  members 
of  Washington’s  “w  o  r  k  i  n  g 
press”:  he  won’t  be  barraged 
by  questions  or  cross-examina¬ 
tion. 

Outdraws  Ike 

This  should  be  a  novelty  for 
the  No.  1  Cabinet  Member — the 
privilege  of  running  his  own 
show  for  a  change.  In  the  con¬ 
ference  room,  which  actually  is 
the  auditorium  of  the  New 
State  Department  Building,  it 
sometimes  is  difficult  to  keep 
score  on  the  question-asking,  or 
even  to  know  who  is  telling 
whom. 

Yet  there  is  more  crowd  than 
confusion.  The  Secretary  of 
State  never  schedules  a  confer¬ 
ence  which  might  conflict  with 
a  White  House  press  gathering, 
might  be  interesting  to 


ing  with  the  Washington  press. 
That  doesn’t  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  of  some  lambasting. 
Take,  for  example,  the  “brink 
of  war”  coinage  which  probably 
wasn’t  his  own  but  which 
dragged  him  over  the  cliff  and 
into  an  abyss  of  criticism  and 
satire. 


Cartoonists  ‘Boy’ 

Dulles  is  a  big  man  with  a 
round-eye  expression  plus  a 
look  that  borders  bewilderment 
and  makes  him  a  prize  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists.  They  also 
love  his  traveling,  for  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  tell  the 
story  by  inking  in  a  battered 
suit-case  with  destination  tagfs. 

State  Department  press  con¬ 
ferences  almost  invariably  are 
held  at  11  o’clock  Tuesday 
mornings  when  the  Secretary  is 
in  Washington.  The  newsmen 
are  seated  in  the  auditorium  bc- 


begins. 

The  Secretary 
doesn’t  hypo  the 
has  an  acute  realization  of  news 
values,  he  doesn’t  display  it. 
Announcements  with  which  he 
opens  the  confei'ence  are  type¬ 
written.  Dulles  begins  reading 
them,  lets  his  eyes  wander  from 
the  paper  to  continue'  from 
memory  or  to  underscore  a 
point,  and  then  returns  to  the 
reading.  It’s  all  very  casual. 
In  the  area  of  major  pro¬ 
nouncements,  or  when  ex¬ 
changes  with  other  governments 
are  involved  there  is  either  a 
very  careful,  attentive  verbatim 
reading,  or  a  handing  out  of 
mimeographed  copies,  or  both. 


John  Foster  Dulles 


Leads  Just  Fall 


.\11  Cabinet  members  normally 
open  press  conferences  here  by 
reading  the  news  which  they 
consider  (or  profess  to  consid¬ 
er)  important.  In  Dulles’  case 
it  is  a  scholarly  recital,  obvi¬ 
ously  weighed  in  the  light  of 
history  rather  than  in  headline 
admeasurement.  Some  of  the 
Federal  top  men  indulge  the- 


It 


watch  for  the  result  of  such 
conflict.  Dulles  frequently  out¬ 
draws  Eisenhower.  Average  at¬ 
tendance  passes  the  200  mark, 
and  more  than  300  is  not  un¬ 
common.  The  latter  figure  was 
exceeded  April  3,  when  the 
Secretary  called  in  the  report¬ 
ers  to  discuss  his  Asian  tour. 

Dulles  is  not  distinguished 
for  public  display  of  humor.  It 
hardly  befits  the  office.  Seldom 
does  anything  he  says  make 
headlines  that  run  to  the 
comic;  it  usually  deals  in  con¬ 
flict  and  man’s  inhumanities. 
So  his  press  conferences  might 
be  described  as  meaty  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  seldom  spectacular, 
and  never  sensational. 

You’d  have  to  say  that  Dulles 
is  a  success  in  the  art  of  deal- 


atrics  in  their  delivery,  care¬ 
fully  distributing  vocal  lights 
and  shadows,  presenting  good 
leads  and  attractive  tag-lines. 
It  smacks  of  Madison  Avenue, 
and  should. 

In  a  Dulles  conference,  the 
lead  is  wherever  it  happens  to 
drop  into  the  formation  of  ma¬ 
terial  submitted  in  lawyers’ 
brief  style.  It  may  happen  that 
the  lead  isn’t  in  the  script  at 
all;  it  is  developed  in  the 
Q.  &  A.  But  that’s  all  right 
with  the  erudite  Secretary  who 
seems  to  have  no  exaggerated 
pride  of  authorship.  He  is  satis¬ 
fied  to  be  a  patient  fact-well 
and  he  doesn’t  resent  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  press  to  refine  his 
product  for  white  space  mar¬ 
ketability. 

A  student  of  human  nature 
watching  Secretary  Dulles  in 
action  might  very  well  write 
his  biography  without  consult¬ 
ing  source  material.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  well  educated,  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  accustomed  to 
handling  big  things  with  confi 
dence.  He  would  be  a  man  who 
puts  careful  study  in  advanw 
of  action,  and  his  logical  pre¬ 
sentation  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  that  order  of  piece 
dence.  And  the  maturity  of  his 
67  years  and  a  busy  adult  life 
would  show  up,  and  help. 


Native  of  the  Capital 
A  biography  prepared  in  that 
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manner  would  depart  from  the 
facts  of  record  in  one  major 
particular :  Dulles  is  a  native 
W  ashingtonian ! 

But  otherwise  the  stor)' 
would  go  on  as  expected: 
Princeton  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1908,  studies  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris,  diplomatic  assign¬ 
ments  since  1907. 
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"They're  arguing  over  where  the  ‘Battle  Page'  will  run." 
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bureau  of  advertising  DINNEK  SPEAKER  i 


DuPont’s  President 


71  /f  C  A  m  *  making  hosiery  yarn  from  ny- 

I  /l/r  Vlnn  nt  Artinn  ion,  the  better  than  silk  fiber 

UJ  yxviiljii  “discovered”  during  polymeriza- 

.  _  ,  tion  research  by  the  late  Dr. 

In  A-Bomb  Froduction  Gr.e„e- 

Crawford  H.  Greenewalt  a  smiling  amiable  chemical  engi.  S'cempan^lid*  slT^nlhl 
„ee^  IS  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  chemical  director 

of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  largest  chemical  manufacturing  t^e  Grasselli  Chemicals  De¬ 
corporation  in  the  world.  The  company  is  a  member  of  the  partment.  Then  Du  Pont  was 
“million-dollar  club”  of  newspaper  advertisers.  asked  to  build  the  Hanford  plu- 

Mr.  Greenewalt  is  the  tenth  president  of  the  company,  which  tonium  plant,  and  in  January, 
he  joined  in  1922  as  a  chemist.  He  succeeded  Walter  S.  1943,  Mr.  Greenewalt  was  shift- 
Carpenter  Jr.,  who  directed  Du  Pont  through  the  strenuous  **1  *o  the  Explosives  Depart- 
World  War  II  period  and  then  resigned  to  become  chairman  as  technical  director  of 

of  the  board.  All  of  the  previous  presidents  were  du  Ponts.  ^  ®  atomic  eneigy  program. 

His  wife,  Margaretta,  is  the  daughter  of  Irenee  du  Pont.  Worked  on  Atomic  Pile 

Friends  say  Mr.  Greenewalt  “  His  first  task  was  to  serve 


Worked  on  Atomic  Pile 
His  first  task  was  to  serve 


would  prefer  to  be  a  scientist  I'®  transferr^  to  the  Chem-  liaison  between  Du  Pont  and 
rather  than  an  executive.  But  Department  in  Wilmington  scientists  who  put  the  first 

his  talents  in  the  latter  field  assign^  to  the  Experi-  atomic  “pile”  in  operation  at 

If  inoififoKia  fViof  mental  Station.  fV»/»  TTriivoi-eif^r  rTVii/»oopn 


made  it  inevitable  that  he 
would  be  taken  from  the  labora- 
toiy  to  sit  behind  a  desk. 

Passion  for  Facts 


ana  assigns  to  tne  £.xpen-  atomic  “pile”  in  operation  at 
mental  Station.  ^j^g  University  of  Chicago. 

Music  in  The  Night  Air  Some  of  them  were  skeptical 
of  his  ability  because  he  was 
In  later  years  he  confessed  ^ot  a  nuclear  physicist.  They 
that  he  spent  some  hours  on  were  reluctant  to  “freeze”  de- 


One  of  Mr.  Greenewalt’s  out-  graveyard  shift  practicing  signs  for  Hanford;  they  pre¬ 

standing  characteristics  —  re-  ^^®  clarinet  while  maintaining  ferred  to  keep  seeking  improve- 
flecting  his  scientific  training —  ®  close  watch  on  the  instru-  rnents.  But  Mr.  Greenewalt 
is  his  passion  for  facts  before  panel.  He  also  arrived  knew  the  designs  had  to  be 

he  makes  a  decision.  He  does  work  one  midnight  still  clad  frozen  to  get  production, 
not  hesitate,  however,  to  make  country  club  formats.  Ultimately  Mr.  Greenewalt’s 

prompt  judgment  when  urgen-  But  even  as  a  beginner,  Mr.  tact  and  patience  smoothed  out 
cies  demand  quick  action.  He  Greenwalt  was  exhibiting  the  the  difficulties.  He  made  an  in- 
possesses  the  ability  to  shrug  qualities  which  were  to  take  tensive  study  of  nuclear  physics 

off  responsibilities  when  his  him  far  in  the  company’s  execu-  talking  to  the 

day’s  work  is  done.  Friends  say  tive  ranks.  He  was  promoted  to  Physicists  in  their  own  lan- 
he  IS  not  a  worrier.  He  has  I  ,i  •  •  1097  guage.  When  construction  was 

an  active  mind  with  his  diverse  begun  at  Hanford,  he  went  to 

outside  interests  running  from  P  ®  arge  o  a  num  ei  Columbia  River  site  as 

symphonic  music  to  high-speed  researchers  in  193.  ,  technical  director.  Like  the  55,- 

photography  and  orchids.  1939,  was  appointed  as-  oqq  other  workers,  he  and  his 

When  the  toastmaster  at  the  Experi-  ^ife  moved  into  a  transient 

Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner  Station.  During  this  camp.  He  ate  his  meals  out  of 

on  Thursdav  niviht  Anril  Period  his  name  appeared  on  a  lunch  pail,  and  worked  18 

intriuces  "^th^  dlstfn^^is^^^^^  18  patents,  and  among  his  hours  a  day. 

guest,  he  will  recount  some  achievements  was  development  There  wasn’t  time  to  build 

biographical  information  such  ®  commercial  process  for  a  pilot  plant.  He  worked  out 
as  this;  ,  .  r , 

Mr.  Greenewalt  was  bom  at 
Cummington,  Mass.,  Aug.  16, 

1802,  the  son  of  the  late  Dr, 

Frank  Lindsay  and  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Greenewalt.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  and  near  Philadelphia, 
where  for  many  years  his 
father  was  resident  physician 
at  Girard  College.  He  attended 
Philadelphia’s  Penn  Charter 
School.  From  there  he  entered 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 

Greenewalt  was  manager  of  the 
boxing  and  basketball  teams; 
took  part  in  the  Tech  Show 
Chorus  and  Glee  Club. 

His  career  with  Du  Pont  be¬ 
gan  immediately  upon  receiving 
his  degree  in  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing  in  1922.  After  woi'king  as  - 
a  control  chemist  in  the  Phila-  been  executive  editor  for  eight  month*  and  you  expect  t< 

delphia  W’orks  for  two  years,  leo  hair?" 


Ultimately  Mr.  Greenewalt’s 
tact  and  patience  smoothed  out 


"I've  been  executive  editor  for  eight  months  and  you  expect  to 
see  hair?" 


Crawford  H.  Greenewalt 

one  short-cut  that  saved  months 
in  getting  Hanford  into  pro¬ 
duction.  After  it  was  in  opera¬ 
tion,  Lieut.  Gen.  Leslie  M. 
Groves,  who  had  over-all  re¬ 
sponsibility,  commented :  “There 
are  two  men  without  whom  we 
could  not  have  completed  Han¬ 
ford.  One  is  (Granville  M.) 
‘Slim’  Read  (Du  Pont’s  chief 
engineer) ;  the  other  is  Greene¬ 
walt.” 

As  for  the  scientists,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  personal  trib¬ 
ute  came  from  Enrico  Fermi, 
who  invited  Mr.  Greenewalt  to 
leave  Du  Pont  and  devote  his 
life  to  pure  research.  Mr. 
Greenewalt  was  tempted  but  de¬ 
clined.  “Compared  to  the  nucle¬ 
ar  physicists,”  he  explained, 
“my  math  is  the  two  plus  two 
equals  four  variety.” 

When  Du  Pont  turned  Han¬ 
ford  over  to  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  as  a  going  con¬ 
cern,  and  was  paid  its  flat  fee 
of  one  dollar  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Greenewalt  returned 
to  Wilmington.  There  his  rapid 
progfress  up  the  executive  lad¬ 
der  was  accelerated. 

The  company  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  postwar 
expansion  program.  Almost  be¬ 
fore  he  could  turn  around,  the 
government  which  was  flinging 
anti-trust  suits  at  Du  Pont  be¬ 
cause  it  was  “too  big,”  insisted 
that  only  Du  Pont  was  big 
enough  to  carry  out  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newest  and  greatest  de¬ 
fense  project — construction  and 
operation  of  the  plant  for  mak¬ 
ing  atomic  materials  that  blos¬ 
somed  on  a  200,000-acre  site  at 
the  Georgria-South  Carolina  bor¬ 
der.  Although  it  meant  losing 
the  seiwices  of  engineers  and 
scientists  needed  for  Du  Pont’s 
commercial  operations,  the  as¬ 
signment  was  accepted  —  again 
for  a  flat  fee  of  one  dollar. 
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A  Free  Press  Adorns  The  Nation 
With  Sturdy  Architectural  Columns 

As  different  as  their  front  pages,  as  individualistic 
as  their  publishers,  the  buildings  from  which  55  million 
copies  of  newspapers  pour  forth  each  day  in  the  United 
States  are  a  study  in  lack  of  uniformity.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  newspaper  business  has  dotted  the 
countryside  with  many  new  publishing  houses  that  are 
architecturally  handsome,  efficiently  functional. 


CUveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  and  News 


TO  CALIFORNIA 


Hamilfon  (O.)  Journal  Star 


Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpaperi 


Sheboygan  (WIs.)  Pratt 


Seattle  (Wath.)  Timet 


Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  Newt-Palladium 
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What  Publishers  Will  Hear 
If  They  Ask  About  Newsprint 


Health  of  Newspaper  Business 
Causes  Its  ‘Worst  Headache’ 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Newsprint’s  current  scarcity  presents  newspaper  publishers 
with  today’s  most  exasperating  paradox. 

Not  only  is  the  “worst  shortage  in  30  years”  a  principal 
headache  in  publishing  plants  throughout  the  country,  but  the 
multi-million  dollar  investments  being  made  by  contract  suppliers 
to  meet  demands  offers  one  of  the  best  available  barometers 
pointing  to  a  skillfully  calculated  belief  in  the  continued  future 
prosperity  in  the  newspaper  field  and  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

It’s  a  headache,  in  other  words,  that  is  the  symptom  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  newspaper  health. 


Paradox  of  Prosperity 
From  a  spot  consultation 
with  a  panel  of  New  York  news¬ 
paper  newsprint  experts,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  can 
heighten  the  paradox  with  fur¬ 
ther  symptoms  and  reasoned 
opinions. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
described  the  current  situation 
as  “the  tightest  market  we 
have  ever  had,  when  there  has 
been  no  form  of  government  re¬ 
strictions  or  controls.” 

“When  the  scarcity,  with  its 
deplorably  high  prices  in  the 
spot  market,  will  end  is  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods,”  Mr.  Williams 
said. 

John  Blake,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  added  up  the  ex¬ 
pected  new  tonnage  of  expand¬ 
ing  newsprint  mills  and  guessed 
the  shortage  will  begin  to  ease 
in  August  1957. 

Louis  Calder  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident,  Perkins-Goodwin 
Company,  commented  that  at 
least  by  August  1957  the  “situ¬ 
ation  should  not  be  as  desperate 
as  it  is  now.” 

August  B.  Meyer,  president, 
Bowater  Paper  Company,  Inc., 
was  not  sure  it  would  be  that 
soon. 

Far-Sighted  Concern 
Mr.  Williams,  who  always  de¬ 
clines  to  prognosticate,  put  in 
the  warning  that  “unless  the 
additional  promised  production 
gets  underway  before  the  end  of 
1958,  we  will  not  have  what  we 
need  in  1959  and  1960.” 

After  this  peek  “through  the 
glass  darkly,”  the  “face  to 
face”  present  reveals  other  in¬ 
teresting  facets. 

Publishers  are  keeping  calm. 


There  is  no  panic  yet,  not  even 
in  the  extremely  active  New 
York  spot  market,  where  prices, 
although  high,  continue  stable 
in  a  range  from  $200  to  $215  a 
ton. 

There  are  no  official  news¬ 
print  pools  in  action.  ANPA  has 
assured  the  Government  that 
no  legitimate  newspapers  will 
be  forced  to  suspend  solely  for 
lack  of  newsprint. 

Those  publishers  fortunate 
enough  to  have  inventories  are 
seriously  digging  into  them.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ANPA 
survey  furnished  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  recently  revealed  that 
the  building  of  inventories  at 
the  publishers’  level  continued 
into  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year,  although  somewhat 
more  moderately  than  the  De¬ 
cember  rise  of  50,000  tons. 


Newspapers  forced  into  the 
spot  market  buy  newsprint  at 
over  $200  a  ton  only  to  do  a 
service  to  their  advertisers  or 
readers.  There  is  little  or  no 
profit  at  that  price,  publishers 
maintain. 

Cutbacks,  deferrals,  reduc¬ 
tions  or  “force  majeurs,”  called 
by  different  names  by  the  con¬ 
tract  suppliers,  are  being  con¬ 
tinued.  One  check  showed  only 
two  of  15  mills  keeping  commit¬ 
ments  on  deliveries. 

Foreign  newsprint  is  reach¬ 
ing  U.  S.  docks  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  in  other  years.  British 
newsprint  is  called  today’s  best 
buy.  A  new  source,  Japan,  has 
created  a  clash  of  opinion  on 
some  samples.  “Brittle  and  no 
good  at  all,”  one  expert  said. 
Another,  this  one  a  seller,  not 
a  user,  however,  called  his  sam¬ 
ple  from  a  different  mill  “very 
good  indeed.” 

It  is  declared  that  some  news¬ 
print  is  arriving  from  behind 
the  “Iron  Curtain,”  from  Czech¬ 
oslovakian  and  Polish  mills. 
While  there  is  no  legal  restric¬ 
tions  against  buying  from  the 
Soviet  or  satellites,  the  moral 
distaste  remains,  it  has  been 
pointed  out.  In  all  black,  gray 
or  spot  market  dealings,  just  as 
in  Prohibition  days,  publi.shers 
take  the  inevitable  chances  when 
buying  stuff  “just  off  the  boat.” 
But  whole  countries  as  sources 
should  not  be  disdained  for  one 
bad  mill.  Wisest  papers,  the 
New  York  Times  is  an  ex- 


"Tell  your  readers  you've  decided  to  take  me  to  San  Francisco 
next  year  for  the  ASNE  meeting." 


75  Tons  of  Paper 
At  $250  a  Ton 

Biloxi-Gulfport,  Miss. 

Explaining  to  readers  why 
some  comics  were  omitted 
from  the  Saturday  editions, 
the  Daily  Herald  said  it  had 
purchased  75  tons  of  news¬ 
print  at  a  price  of  $250  a 
ton  to  help  tide  it  over  a 
critical  shortage  period.  Its 
contract  tonnage  costs  $134. 


ample,  are  sharpening  up  fore¬ 
casting  techniques,  and  institu¬ 
ting  campaigns  against  news¬ 
print  waste.  Such  a  series  of 
cinematic  paragraphs  cannot 
tell  the  whole  story.  Nor  can 
even  the  most  thorough  New 
York  check-up.  The  check-up 
did  amass  some  interesting  de¬ 
tail,  not  all  of  which  can  be 
classed  as  news. 

Bullish  on  Newspapers 
Mr.  Meyer  of  Bowaters  has 
been  in  the  business  30  years. 
He  described  the  present  scar¬ 
city  as  the  worst  in  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Yet  he  is  extremely  bul¬ 
lish  in  regard  to  the  newspaper 
publishing  future  not  only  in 
this  country  but  throughout  the 
world.  To  him  television  has 
helped,  not  hurt  newspapers. 
Circulations  should  continue  to 
rise.  Advertising  looks  good. 
There  can  be  set-backs  and  pro¬ 
bably  will  be,  but  the  trend  is 
up. 

“We  believe  that  usage  of 
newsprint  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  an  expanding  economy, 
and  while  there  will  be  ups  and 
downs  our  large  investment  in 
new  machines  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  our  belief  in 
long  run  prosperity  for  the 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Meyer  said. 

Bowater  is  one  of  at  least  12 
contract  suppliers  pouring  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  new  ma¬ 
chines  or  speed-up  progp^ams  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Bowater  Southern  Paper 
Company  added  two  machines 
to  its  properties  in  Calhoun, 
Tenn.,  in  1954.  It  had  hoped  to 
have  a  third  machine  in  opera¬ 
tion  there  by  September  of  this 
year.  Now  Mr.  Meyer  said,  ex¬ 
pectations  are  it  will  not  be 
ready  until  December. 

Sir  Eric  Bowater  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  fourth  machine  for 
Calhoun  to  be  ready  by  1959. 
The  firm’s  investment  in  its 
third  Calhoun  machine  amounts 
to  about  $30,000,000.  Add  to 
this  sum  $10,000,000  being  spent 
in  Newfoundland  on  a  speed-up 
program  that  will  not  become 
effective  until  next  year,  and 
you  get  an  idea  of  how  con¬ 
servative  newsprint  makers  are 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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INO  Press  Training  Course 
Proving  Popular  and  Helpful 


Tested  on  Half  a  Dozen  Papers; 
Publishers  Hail  Its  Advantages 

One  of  the  most  successful  activities  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Operations,  Inc.,  has  been  its  in-plant  press  training  pro¬ 
gram  already  in  progress  in  a  half  dozen  newspapers.  Additional 
programs  are  scheduled  for  this  Spring. 

'^e  INO  program  follows  an  organized  pattern  for  teaching 
full  understanding  of  press  operations  of  a  particular  news¬ 
paper  pressroom. 

In  advance  of  the  course  itself,  an  INO  training  instructor 
spends  one  week  at  the  newspaper,  working  with  the  local  in¬ 
structor  who  has  been  picked  by  the  publisher,  and  studying 
local  equipment  and  job  conditions  so  that  INO  lesson  plans 
can  be  precisely  tailored  to  fit  that  paper’s  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions.  The  program  was  developed  by  iNO  in  cooperation  with 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union. 

The  following  reports  were  obtained  by  E&P  among  news¬ 
papers  conducting  such  courses  under  INO  direction: 


Press  Crews 
Enthusiastic 
By  Merle  J.  Hill 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

“I  wish  we’d  had  something: 
like  this  30  years  ago  when  I 
was  getting  started  in  the 
pressroom.” — veteran  pressman 
Lawrence  Bemy. 

“This  retraining  program 
will  make  all  of  us  more  capable 
of  adapting  the  press  to  new 
color  printing  situations  in  a 
short  period  of  time.” — John 
Vlk,  pressroom  foreman. 

“Apprentices  will,  of  course, 
benefit  by  the  program  as  it 
will  speed  up  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  operations  of  the 
press  and  aid  them  in  future 
studies.” — E.  L.  Burgess,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

These  comments,  and  others 
equally  enthusiastic,  are  being 
made  at  the  La  Crosne  Tribune 
where  an  in-plant  press  train¬ 
ing  for  union  apprentices  and 
refresher  course  for  union  jour¬ 
neymen  is  under  way  with 
weekly  voluntary  sessions. 

INO’s  training  director.  Bill 
Braasch,  came  to  the  Tribune 
to  instruct  pressroom  foreman 
John  Vlk  on  how  to  make  use 
of  the  material.  Mr.  Vlk  then 
took  over  as  “teacher”  and  be¬ 
gan  the  18-week  instruction 
period  with  seven  journeymen 
pressmen  and  two  apprentices 
sitting  in  on  the  classes.  Pro¬ 
duction  manager  E.  L.  Burgess 
attends  each  session  and  says 
he  learns  something  new  and 
interesting  each  time. 

Mr.  Vlk  tries  to  keep  each 
instruction  session  to  an  hour 


Tribune  are  to  receive  a  three- 
day  briefing  on  the  role  of  the 
press  in  the  overall  newspaper 
operation.  Invited  to  these  ses¬ 
sions  wrill  be  key  men  in  edi¬ 
torial,  business,  advertising, 
composing  room,  engraving,  and 
Tribune  publisher,  William  T. 
Burgess. 

Combine  Theory 
And  Job  Practice 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

On  the  theory  that  operating 
efficiency  and  job  satisfaction 
are  both  increased  when  every 
man  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  job,  the  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  training  program  for 
pressmen  is  being  conducted  by 
William  L.  Payne,  head  of  the 
department. 

Nine  members  of  the  press¬ 
room  force  volunteered  to  take 


ganization,  and  several  people 
asked  for  permission  to  sit  in 
on  the  sessions  as  observers. 
As  this  was  thought  not  to  be 
practical,  Mr.  Braasch  of  INO 
gave  representatives  from  other 
departments  a  condensed  “over¬ 
view”  of  the  program  in  one 
long  session  on  Jan.  28.  Sixteen 
nonpressmen  took  part  in  this 
session. 

Sees  Tangible 
Results  Already 

Waco,  Tex. 

H.  M.  Fentress,  president  of 
Newspapers  Inc.  which  publish¬ 
es  daily  newspapers  at  Waco, 
Austin,  and  Port  Arthur,  says 
the  industry  has  not  produced 
up  to  now  anything  as  fine  as 
the  INO  training  courses. 

“In  our  Waco  plant,”  said 
Mr.  Fentress,  “we  have  already 
seen  tangible  and  definite  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits,  as  well  as  an 
improvement  in  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  papers.” 

The  Waco  dailies,  Newt-Trib¬ 
une,  Timea-Herald  and  Sunday 
Tribune-Herald,  were  the  third 
in  the  nation  to  get  the  new 
INO  training  course  on  press 
design  and  operations.  In¬ 
structor  was  William  Braasch, 


and  a  half,  but  he  has  found 
that  some  of  the  men  want 
to  stay  around  and  ask  more 
questions.  He  figures  that’s  a 

pretty  good  indication  of  solid  the  course.  Actually,  there  were  training  director  for  INO. 

interest  in  a  department  that  more  applicants  than  could  be  Technique  was  intensive  in 

totals  165  years  of  press  ex-  accommodated  in  one  class,  and 

perience.  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  sec- 

In  addition  to  the  INO  man-  ond  class  will  be  conducted  la- 

uals,  charts  and  visual  training  fcr.  Preference  was  given  to 

aids,  Mr.  Vlk  uses  photos  taken  the  newer  employes, 
by  Jack  Finley,  Tribune  pho-  The  press  training  program 
tographer.  created  a  great  deal  of  in- 

Other  departments  of  the  terest  throughout  the  entire  or- 


TWO  PRESSMEN  and  a  leacher  study  a  tension  block  in  INO  press 
training  program.  Shown  are  H.  A.  Sedberry  and  Frank  Curry  of 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  and  William  Braasch,  INO  instructor. 


struction  and  on-the-job  coach¬ 
ing  of  foremen  H.  A.  Sedberry 
and  Frank  Curry  at  Waco  by 
Mr.  Braasch.  After  a  week  of 
this  in  Febi-uary,  Sedberry  and 
Curry  passed  along  their  new 
and  refreshed  knowledge  to 
their  press  crews. 

Mr.  Fentress  would  like  to 
see  the  INO  program  broadened 
to  include  other  newspaper  de¬ 
partments. 

“I  sincerely  hope,”  he  said, 
“the  Institute  will  carry  their 
progi-am  into  various  other  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers.  Based 
on  what  we  have  come  to  know 
of  this  particular  pha.se  of  the 
activities  of  INO,  such  courses 
would  be  welcomed  by  news¬ 
papers  everywhere.” 

Helps  Crew  Learn 
About  yew  Press 

Rochester,  Minn. 

When  the  Rochester  Post- 
Bulletin  switched  from  a  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  to  a  Scott  five- 
unit  press  in  its  new  building, 
its  press  crew  needed  training 
on  the  new  press  and  INO 
provided  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tion  here  for  five  night  sessions 
prior  to  the  changeover. 

“The  INO  instructor  went 
over  the  press  in  manual  form 
and  in  actual  practice  running 
the  press,  threading  it  after 
web  breaks,  plate  combinations, 
angle  bar  operation  and  every- 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 
Officers  Are  Named 


Buffaix),  N.  Y. 

New  officers  were  elected 
April  16  by  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News,  as  a  result  of  the 
death  Feb.  19  of  Edward  H. 
Butler,  editor  and  publisher 
since  1914, 


I  . 

m- 

J  , 

Kirchhofer  Righfer 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  his 
widow,  was  elected  president  of 
Buffalo  EJvening  News,  Inc.,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Butler.  James  H. 
Righter,  Mrs.  Butler’s  son-in- 
law,  was  elected  a  vicepresident. 

Other  officers  are  Alfred  H. 
Kirchhofer,  executive  vicepresi- 
lent;  Mrs.  Kent  S.  McKinley  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  vicepresident; 
Clayton  G.  Underhill,  treasurer; 
and  Burt  G.  Weber,  secretary. 

Following  the  board  meeting, 
Mrs.  Butler  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appointments: 

Mr.  Kirchhofer,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  to  be  editor  of  the  News; 
Mr.  Righter,  assistant  business 
manager,  to  be  publisher;  Mr. 
Underhill,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  to  be  general 
manager. 

Ernest  D.  Anderson,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager,  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  director  and  be¬ 
comes  advertising  director.  He 
will  be  succeeded  as  advei'tising 
manager  by  Gordon  E.  Smith 
of  the  advertising  department. 

Heads  WBEN,  Inc. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  WBEN,  Inc.,  which  is  owned 
by  the  News,  Mr.  Kirchhofer, 
who  has  been  vicepresident  and 
secretary  since  WBEN  went  on 
the  air  in  1930,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Underhill,  who  has  been 
assistant  treasurer,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Mrs.  Butler  comes  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  well  known  in  banking  and 
business  circles  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
She  has  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Butler  in  many  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  the  News  en¬ 
gaged,  and  shared  numerous  of 
his  civic  interests. 

After  working  for  other 


newspapers,  M  r.  Kirchhofer 
joined  the  News  staff  in  1915. 
He  became  political  reporter, 
Albany  correspondent  and 
Washington  correspondent.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  since 
1927.  He  was  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club  when  its 
new  building  was  being  erected. 
He  is  a  former  president  of 
both  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

Mr.  Righter  joined  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  News  in  April 
1946  and  has  held  the  post  of 
assistant  business  manager 
since  April  1949.  A  native  of 
Philadelphia,  he  attended  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annap¬ 
olis  and  studied  at  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology.  A  for¬ 
mer  sales  engineer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  he 
was  called  into  service  by  the 
Navy  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
During  the  war  he  was  assigned 
to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of 
Naval  Materiel  in  Buffalo  and 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  when  released  in  1946. 

Mr.  Righter  is  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Part  Owner 

Mrs.  McKinley  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  but  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  have  made  their  home  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  since  1947.  In 
1954  they  formed  Kenmar,  Ltd., 
of  which  she  is  vicepresident, 
and  started  a  new  newspaper, 
the  Sarasota  News.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  is  a  niece  of  Mr.  Butler, 
and  a  part  owner  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  The  controlling 
interest  is  held  by  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Butler,  of  which  Mrs. 
Butler  is  sole  executrix.  During 
his  lifetime  Mr.  Butler  was 
trustee  for  Mrs.  McKinley’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  News. 

Mr.  Underhill  joined  the  News 
in  March  1914  as  assistant  to 
the  business  manager.  He  was 
named  business  manager  in  19- 
30. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  with 
the  News  more  than  35  years. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  1921  and 
was  named  manager  in  1929. 
Formerly,  he  was  with  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1943,  serving  as  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  t  o 
downtown  department  stores. 


John  C.  Ottinger  Jr. 

Ottinger  Quits 
As  Asst.  Dir. 
Of  Ad  Bureau 

John  C.  Ottinger  Jr.,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  since  late 
1954,  and  a  member  of  the 
Bureau’s  executive  staff  since 
early  1947,  this  week  announ¬ 
ced  his  resignation,  effective 
immediately. 

Mr.  Ottinger  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  his  leaving  “has 
been  cooking  for  some  time,’’ 
and  that,  because  he  has  “sev¬ 
eral  things  in  the  works,”  he 
will  announce  his  future  plans 
at  a  later  date. 

A  veteran  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  allied  fields,  Mr. 
Ottinger  was  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  until  he  re¬ 
placed  William  A.  Greene  late 
in  1954.  Under  his  direction, 
both  the  sales  personnel  and 
the  sales  activity  of  the  Bureau 
were  greatly  expanded. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  who  joined  the 
Bureau  in  1942,  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  development  before 
becoming  general  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  worked 
later  on  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar  and  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal,  where  he  was 
assistant  city  editor. 

Later  he  was  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  copywriter  and 
account  executive  with  Lake- 
Spiro-Shurman  Inc.,  Memphis 
ad  agency,  promotion  manager 
of  Drug  Trade  News  and  Food 
Field  Reporter,  and  account 
executive  with  John  A.  Cairns 
&  Co.  (now  Anderson  &  Cairns 
Inc.)  of  New  York. 


Moore  Named 
To  New  Post 
At  Ad  Bureau 

A  realignment  of  the  organi¬ 
zational  structure  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
aimed  at  closer  coordination  of 
sales  and  sales  development 
activity,  has  been  announced  by 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  the  Bureau’s 
director. 

All  departments  except  the 
business  office  have  been  placed 
under  a  director  of  sales  and 
marketing.  Robert  L.  Moore, 


who  formerly  held  the  title  of 
general  sales  manager  and 
directed  national  and  chain  and 
department  store  sales,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  post. 

S<^tt  Heads  Sales 

Under  his  supervision  will  be 
all  departments  coming  under 
the  sales  and  sales  develop¬ 
ment  headings.  The  sales  de¬ 
partment,  which,  as  formerly, 
will  include  the  national  and 
chain  and  department  store 
groups,  will  be  directed  by  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Scott  as  general  sales 
manager. 

The  sales  development  sec¬ 
tion,  comprising  the  promotion, 
market  research  and  retail  de¬ 
partments,  will  be  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Edward  H.  Bur- 
geson  as  director  of  sales  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  business  office  will  func¬ 
tion  as  in  the  past,  with  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Raymond  continuing  as 
business  manager.  Member  re¬ 
lations,  including  newspaper 
association  contact  and  speak¬ 
ing  engagements  by  Bureau 
personnel,  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Allen  B.  Sikes  as 
field  secretary  in  the  business 
office. 

Edward  A.  Falasca  continues 
as  promotion  director. 

Charles  Hildner  will  be  moved 
from  the  Chicago  office  to  New 
York  to  succeed  Mr.  Scott  as 
head  of  chain  and  department 
store  sales. 

Robert  R.  Van  Slambrouck 
succeeds  Mr.  Burgeson  as  head 
of  the  retail  department. 
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Enquirer  Debenture  Derby 

Ferger  Discloses  Plan 
To  Retain  Control 


Cincinnati 

Race  for  control  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  now  looks  like  a  photo¬ 
finish. 

Directors  of  the  paper,  striv¬ 
ing  to  prevent  its  going  into 
“outside”  hands,  have  voted  to 
borrow  $1,000,000  from  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  First  National  Bank  and 
to  use  $5(  0,000  of  its  own  funds 
to  retire  $1,476,000  in  con¬ 
vertible  debentures  held  by 
Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  That  con¬ 
cern  has  set  April  26  as  closing 
date  for  bids  on  the  debentures, 
which  it  can  either  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  convert  into 
common  stock.  The  right  to 
reject  bids  is  reserved. 

Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger 
says,  if  Halsey,  Stuart  surren¬ 
ders  the  debentures  for  redemp¬ 
tion,  directors  will  consider  is.su- 
ing  additional  stock  to  retire 
the  bank  loan.  This,  he  declares, 
“will  keep  the  Enquirer  a  free 
and  independent  newspaper  un¬ 
der  employe-community  owner¬ 
ship.” 

15  Entries 

A  reported  15  entrants — pub¬ 
lishers  and  others — meanwhile 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  “Deb¬ 
entures  Derby”,  strongest  con¬ 
tender  being  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co. 

In  a  letter  to  4,200  Enquirer 
shareholders,  Mr.  Ferger  said 
H.  L.  Stuart  decided  to  ask 
for  bids  on  the  6%  debentures 
after  James  H.  Ratliff  Jr.,  had 
visited  his  Chicago  office,  with- 
0  u  t  Enquirer  management’s 
knowledge.  Mr.  Stuart  wanted 
to  know  whether  Enquirer  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  interested  in  bid¬ 
ding,  was  informed  by  Carl 
Jacobs,  the  paper’s  counsel, 
that  the  matter  must  go  before 
the  board.  “Mr.  Stuart  advised 
that  he  had  not  definitely  decid¬ 
ed  upon  a  date,  there  was  no 
rush  and  we  could  take  our 
time  in  arriving  at  a  conclu¬ 
sion,”  Mr.  Ferger  wrote. 

That  very  afternoon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ferger,  an  article 
in  a  local  afternoon  paper  an¬ 
nounced  the  debentures  were 
“on  the  block”  for  sale. 

“In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stuart 
opened  negotiations  with  our 
counsel  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  whether  we  would 
agree  not  to  call  the  debentures 
for  a  period  of  five  years  pro¬ 
vided  he  agreed  to  do  certain 
things  in  return  for  that  prom¬ 


ise,”  Mr.  Ferger  related.  “These 
negotiations  were  carried  on 
over  a  considerable  period  and 
necessarily  in  strict  confidence. 

“A  minority  of  your  directors 
has  criticized  management  in 
the  press  for  not  informing 
them  of  everything  that  was 
going  on,  but  I  believe  you  will 
realize  and  appreciate  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  these  nego¬ 
tiations  by  management  in  con¬ 
fidence  until  the  time  arrived 
when  the  matter  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  action.  This  time  never  ar¬ 
rived  as  our  counsel  advised 
us  that  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Stuart  were  such  that  we 
could  not  safely  proceed  with 
them.” 

Necessity  for  Loan 
Continued  public  discussion 
of  the  possible  debentures  sale, 
Mr.  Ferger  related,  made  it 
necessary  to  hasten  matters.  On 
.April  6,  the  board  agreed  to 
call  the  debentures  at  $1,040 
for  each  $1,000  debenture  plus 
accrued  interest  to  redemption 
date. 

“Your  corporation  has  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  cash 
and  government  securities  on 
hanil  but  your  directors  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  use  so 
much  of  these  funds  for  redemp¬ 
tion  purposes  as  to  impair  its 
working  capital  position,”  Mr. 
Ferger  said.  “Accordingly  they 
decided  that  if  the  debentures 
are  surrenflered  for  redemption 
the  corporation  should  use  its 
own  funds  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  pay  the  premiums 
and  accrued  interest  on  all  of 
the  debentures  to  be  redeemed 
and  to  pay  for  the  redemption 
of  $500,000  of  the  debentures 
from  funds  in  its  treasury',  and 
that  the  corporation  should  bor¬ 
row  $1,000,000  at  4%  interest 
to  pay  for  the  redemption  of 
the  remaining  debentures,  which 
amount  said  bank  has  agreed  to 
loan  to  the  corporation”. 

Mr.  Ferger  .said  Halsey,  Stu¬ 
art  may  either  sell  or  convert 
debentuies  into  stock  at  $10  a 
share  or  100  shares  for  each 
$1,000  debenture,  on  or  before 
May  10,  but  that  if  debentures 
are  converted,  then  the  conver¬ 
ted  shares  must  be  placed  in 
the  voting  trust  expiring  Aug. 
2,  1957. 

“If  the  debentures  are  sur¬ 
rendered  for  redemption,  then 


your  offices  and  directors  will 
consider  the  sale  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  stock  at  not  less 
than  $10  per  share,  the  proceeds 
from  which  together  with  the 
increased  earnings  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  should  be  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  loan  at  or  before 
the  end  of  the  corporation’s 
fiscal  year,”  he  advised. 

“Interest  has  already  been 
evidenced  in  the  purchase  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  stock  to 
justify  your  management  in  be¬ 
lieving  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  sale  of  stock 
would  not  dilute  the  presently 
issued  and  outstanding  shares 
as  the  holders  of  the  debentures 
now  have  the  right  to  convert 
into  stock  to  the  full  amount, 
which  would  be  150,000  shares. 

“By  redeeming  the  deben¬ 
tures  and  selling  stock  to  pay 
off  the  loan  to  secure  the  funds 
with  which  to  redeem  the  de¬ 
bentures,  the  corporation  would 
be  issuing  less  stock  than  if 
the  debentures  were  converted 
and  in  addition  thereto  would 
be  relieving  the  corporation  of 
$1,500,000  indebtedness,  which 
would  be  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  corporation  and 
the  shareholders”. 

His  previous  alleged  “secret” 
visits  to  Halsey,  Stuart  was 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Ratliff,  a  former  columnist, 
was  discharged  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Enquirer  and 
dropped  from  the  editorial  staff. 
He  retained  a  place  on  the 
board. 

Petition  Attacked 

Latest  development  in  the 
suit  by  three  Enquirer  mechani¬ 
cal  d  e  p  a  rt  m  e  n  t  employes 
against  Publisher  Ferger,  is  a 
motion  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  attacking  the  petition. 
The  motion  mentioned  24  in¬ 
stances  of  charges  which  it 
stated  were  either  vague,  am¬ 
biguous,  unsupported,  imma¬ 
terial,  impertinent  or  prejudi¬ 
cial. 

“Plaintiffs  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  state  charges  of  per¬ 
sonal  misconduct  in  such  broad 
and  indefinite  language  that  it 
casts  a  greater  shadow  of  sus¬ 
picion  over  defendant’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  reputation  than  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  specific  facts  on 
which  the  charges  are  based”, 
the  motion  complained.  The  suit 
accused  Mr.  Ferger  of  a  series 
of  “frauds,  misrepresentations 
and  broken  promises”  and  asked 
for  his  removal  as  a  voting 
ti  u.stee. 

“The  whole  petition  is  rotten”, 
commented  Francis  L.  Dale,  En¬ 
quirer  assistant  secretary,  one 
of  counsel. 

Enquirer  employe  groups 
hold  $24,000  in  debentures. 


T«nn«y 


Kimball 


Parade  Elects 
Two  Directors 

The  election  of  Walter  I. 
Tenney  and  Edward  H.  Kimball 
to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  is 
announced  by  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
president  and  publisher  of 
Parade,  the  syndicated  Sunday 
magazine. 

Walter  I.  Tenney  joined  Pa¬ 
rade  in  1946.  A  vicepresident, 
he  is  responsible  for  publisher 
relations,  including  Parade’s 
contacts  with  present  and  pro¬ 
spective  distributing  newspa- 
papers.  Prior  to  going  with  Pa¬ 
rade,  Mr.  Tenney  was  president 
of  his  own  firm  of  newspaper 
representatives. 

Since  1946,  Parade  distribut¬ 
ing  newspapers  have  grown 
from  18  to  52  and  circulation 
has  increased  from  2,000,000 
to  7,000,000. 

IM  Kimball,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  started  with  Pa¬ 
rade  in  1946  as  a  salesman  in 
the  Chicago  office.  Later  that 
year  he  was  made  manager  of 
the  Detroit  office.  In  1950  he 
became  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  in  1955  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident,  respon¬ 
sible  for  supervision  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  promotion,  research 
and  newspaper  service  depart¬ 
ment. 

Since  1950  advertising  sales 
have  climbed  from  $6,067,723  to 
over  $14,000,000  in  1955. 


Circulator  Dies 

At  Ohio  Dinner 

Akron,  Ohio 
Norman  Gingenbach,  57,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times,  died  here  Monday 
night  (April  16)  while  attend¬ 
ing  a  banquet  of  the  Ohio  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

Mr.  Gingenbach,  circulation 
manager  of  his  paper  for  28 
years  and  previous  to  that  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Erie  Dispatch, 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Ohio  association. 

His  wife,  Martha,  was  with 
him  when  he  died. 
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Credit  Goes  to  Press: 
Blocked  Union  Coup 


Chicago 

Although  barred  from  the 
convention  hall,  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  meeting  did 
such  a  thorough  job  of  showing 
up  the  hoodlum  element  that  a 
plot  to  put  Joseph  S.  Fay,  ex¬ 
convict  labor  boss,  back  into 
power  was  blocked  here  last 
week  at  the  heated  convention 
of  International  Union  of  Oper¬ 
ating  Engineers.  (E&P,  April 
14,  page  14.) 

Likewise,  Fay’s  plan  to  put 
his  henchman,  Peter  W.  Weber, 
into  a  vicepresidency  failed,  due 
largely  to  the  so-called  “fringe” 
reporting  of  newsmen  assigned 
to  cover  the  convention.  Credit 
for  the  part  played  by  the 
press  was  voiced  by  Ralph  B. 
Bronson,  Los  Angeles,  business 
manager  of  Local  12,  which  has 
more  than  16,500  members.  Mr. 
Bronson,  at  the  close  of  the 
convention,  told  reporters,  who 
had  been  barred  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  earlier  in  the  week: 

Credits  the  Press 

“Criticism  by  the  press  of 
Joe  Fay  and  Peter  Weber  was 
responsible  for  preventing  Web¬ 
er’s  nomination  as  a  candidate 
for  vicepresident.” 

Meanwhile,  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
form  group  in  the  union,  who 
were  given  a  full  hearing  in  the 
press  if  not  on  the  convention 
floor,  have  asked  the  AFL-CIO 
Ethical  Practices  Committee  to 
investigate  racketeering  and  un¬ 
ethical  practices  of  the  strife- 
ridden  union,  singled  out  by 
Victor  Riesel,  labor  news  col¬ 
umnist,  who  was  the  victim  of 
an  acid-hurling  assault  after 
he  had  attacked  the  hoodlum 
element  in  the  Operating  En¬ 
gineers. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
Operating  Engineers  do  not 
want  the  public  to  know  what 
is  going  on,”  asserted  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  last  week 
when  newsmen  were  barred 
from  the  convention  on  the  flim¬ 
sy  excuse  that  their  covei’age 
had  been  “unfair”  to  the  union. 

Public’s  Right  to  Know 

“The  expulsion  of  the  news¬ 
men  came  as  the  union  leader¬ 
ship  wrestled  with  a  variety  of 
embarrassing  problems,”  said 
the  Daily  News  editorially. 
“Among  these  were  an  ‘anti- 
racketeering’  resolution  by  a 
Philadelphia  delegate  and  a  re¬ 
ported  effort  to  restore  the  no¬ 
torious  labor  racketeer,  Joseph 
Fay,  to  membership.  Such  items 


as  these  are  news,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  deseiwes  to  get  a  fair,  un¬ 
biased  account  of  them.  .  .  .” 

By  persistent  efforts  and  by 
working  through  the  reform 
delegates  at  the  convention,  re¬ 
porters  continued  to  cover  the 
meeting  in  considerable  detail, 
despite  the  police-guarded, 
closed  convention  proceedings. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Donahue, 
who  made  the  speech  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  expulsion  of  news¬ 
papermen  from  the  convention, 
said  he  would  have  made  the 
same  speech  over  again,  but 
added  that  he  thought  the  union 
had  erred  in  ordering  the  news¬ 
men  out.  Father  Donahue  had 
charged  that  coverage  had  been 
“unfair,”  claiming  that  news 
stories  led  people  to  believe 
that  all  members  of  the  union 
were  hoodlums. 

James  Cauley,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
delegate  who  made  the  motion 
that  reporters  be  barred,  term¬ 
ing  newspaper  coverage  as  “yel¬ 
low  dog  journalism,”  left  Chi¬ 
cago  threatening  a  $10,000,000 
defamation  of  character  suit 
against  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
He  told  reporters  at  the  close 
of  the  convention  that  he  had 
retained  a  Chicago  law  firm  to 
file  such  a  suit.  However,  he 
declined  to  name  the  law  firm 
and  as  of  this  week  no  such 
suit  has  been  filed  against  the 
Sun-Times. 

Protests  Ouster 

Alicia  Patterson,  publisher 
of  Newsday,  which  has  kept  the 
spotlight  on  the  engineers’  un¬ 
ion  because  of  racketeering  on 
Long  Island,  .sent  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  against  the  ouster  of  re¬ 
porters. 

In  the  message  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell,  AFL-CIO 
President  Meany  and  lUOE 
President  William  Maloney,  she 
declared: 

“The  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  expelled 
the  press  from  the  remaining 
sessions  of  the  convention.  Nine 
working  newspapermen,  includ¬ 
ing  our  staff  correspondent, 
were  ordered  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  barred  from  further 
sessions.  The  expulsion  followed 
accurate  reporting  by  some  of 
.4merica’s  leading  newspapers, 
on  the  attempts  of  racketeers 
and  gangsters  to  take  control  of 
the  union. 

“The  information  reported  by 
the  press  was  substantiated  by 
Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  him¬ 
self  in  a  speech  before  the  con- 


Jack  Benny  Tops 
Banshees^  Card 

Nearly  2,000  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  guests  of  the 
Banshees  at  the  club’s  20th  an¬ 
niversary  luncheon,  Tuesday, 
April  24. 

The  luncheon,  which  begins 
at  12:15  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  will 
mount  a  show  which  includes: 
Jack  Benny,  Perry  Como  and 
the  Ray  Charles  Singers,  Andy 
Griffith,  Gisele  MacKenzie,  and 
Stanley  Holloway  and  the  full 
ensemble  in  the  “Get  Me  To 
the  Church  on  Time”  number 
from  the  smash  hit  musical, 
“My  Fair  Lady.” 

Chief  Banshee  Arthur 
“Bugs”  Baer,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  humor  columnist, 
will  be  mastei-  of  ceremonies. 
Music  will  be  by  Meyer  Davis’ 
orchestra. 


vention  urging  the  delegates  to 
‘rout  out  the  racketeers  in  your 
midst.’ 

“The  action  on  the  part  of 
the  union  expelling  the  press 
is  a  flagrant  attempt  to  oper¬ 
ate  behind  closed  doors  without 
public  sci-utiny.  It  is  a  clear 
and  unprecedented  violation  of 
the  tradition  of  American  free- 
tlom  of  the  press.  The  action 
of  the  union  is  a  terrible  stain 
on  the  record  of  decent  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  unionism.” 

The  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild,  likewise,  filed  a  formal 
protest,  pointing  out  that  re¬ 
porters  were  performing  their 
duty  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
turmoil  in  a  very  important  un¬ 
ion.  “The  treatment  they  re¬ 
ceived  was  outrageous,”  said 
the  Guild  statement,  “and  lends 
credence  to  the  charge  that  the 
affairs  of  the  operating  engi¬ 
neers  will  not  bear  public  scni- 
tiny.” 

'The  Chicago  Tribune  blasted 
the  union  in  an  editorial,  as¬ 
serting  that  when  the  delegate 
made  the  motion  to  exclude 
reporters  on  the  grounds  that 
the  union  had  been  the  victim 
of  “yellow  journalism,”  what  he 
meant  was  “that  the  reporters 
had  shown  that  the  struggle 
being  waged  for  the  control  of 
the  union  is  between  two  groups 
with  hoodlum  connections,  one 
about  as  unsavory  as  the  other.” 
The  Tribune  added: 

“This  union  and  its  conven¬ 
tion  are  a  disgrace  to  the  labor 
movement.  It  can  exclude  re¬ 
porters  from  its  deliberations, 
but  it  can’t  lock  out  auditors 
assigned  by  alert  federal  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  to  find  out  what 
is  becoming  of  the  members’ 
money  .  .  .” 


Mayor  Says 
Anti -Secrecy 
Drive  Helps 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Secrecy  in  government  is 
waning  in  Rochester,  according 
to  Vice-Mayor  Joseph  Farbo.  In 
a  speech  before  the  Citizens’ 
Club  April  14  he  said  news¬ 
paper  insistence  on  publicity 
had  brought  reforms. 

Mr.  Farbo  said  that  public 
hearings  by  the  city  council 
have  become  commonplace  in 
recent  years. 

“Your  city  manager  and  in¬ 
dividual  councilmen  are  freely 
advising  the  press  and  public  on 
many  matters  which,  a  few 
short  years  ago,  became  public 
property  only  after  having  been 
finally  disposed  of,”  he  said. 

“There  is  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  by  individual  members  of 
government  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  what  public 
officials  are  doing  and  contem¬ 
plate  doing. 

“Wherever  possible  we  should 
publicize  our  actions  before  they 
become  accomplished  facts.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what 
is  going  on.  That’s  a  right  that 
is  basic  and  fundamental. 

“I  feel  that  if  we  (the  politi¬ 
cal  leaders)  are  thinking  about 
doing  something,  we  should  al¬ 
low  the  press  and  public  to 
know'  what’s  in  our  minds  so 
that  there  can  be  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proposed  project 

“That  also  helps  the  legisla¬ 
tor  get  the  opinion  and  com¬ 
ment  of  the  public  before  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  legislation. 

“I  believe  that  public  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  public  property. 
I  can’t  see  why  politicians  are 
so  deathly  afraid  of  ha\nng  any¬ 
one  know  what’s  going  on.  The 
public  should  not  only  know 
what  their  legislators  are  do¬ 
ing,  but  what  they  are  planning 
to  do. 

“Often  if  the  public  is  aware 
of  what  is  contemplated,  we  as 
legislators  make  fewer  mis¬ 
takes  in  our  legislation.” 

• 

Bu^dikiaii  Abroad 

Providence,  R.l. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  recipient 
of  a  Sidney  Hillman  Founda¬ 
tion  award  ($500)  for  his  1955 
series  on  internal  security  prac¬ 
tices,  took  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Journal-Bulletin 
this  week.  He  sailed  from  New 
York  with  his  family  to  begin 
a  year’s  study  in  Europe  under 
an  Ogden  Reid  Fellowship. 
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Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


^  pie.  They  thrashed  out  the  prob-  they  liked  and  disliked  down- 

lems  and  settled  on  measures  townj  5)  what  were  their  re- 
i  1 C  W  O  Lid  IJv^i  O  OlJdL  JV  to  be  taken.  Nationally  re-  actions  to  parking  and  transit 

A  A  A  nowned  expei'ts  in  diverse  fields  conditions;  and  many  other 

A  5  A  ^-1-.:,  were  imported  to  discuss,  ex-  vital  subjects. 

iyOWIllOWll  rVC  llVlly  plain  and  interpret  the  find-  ‘Park  and  Shop* 

J  ings.  Perhaps  most  important,  What  is  without  doubt  the 

Newspapers  in  many  cities  have  already  carved  out  impor-  they  were  to  help  «eH  the  en-  most  remarkable  success  sto^ 

r  tu  1  •  X  »  ^  •  /•  ij  X  J  tire  business  community  on  the  m  the  parking  field  is  due  in 

tant  positions  for  themselves  in  the  fast  growing  field  of  down-  ^ • 

r  j-  urgent  need  to  organize  and  great  measure  to  the  drive  of 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Newspapers  in  many  cities  have  already  carved  out  impor- 


town  promotion,  modernization  and  improvement.  Bas^  on  into  motion.  people  at  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 

past  happenings  it  is  certain  the  future  will  see  vastly  in-  Call  and  Chronicle.  Famous 

creased  downtown  re-vitalization  activity.  Exactly  how  will  t  ^  ^  “Park  and  Shop”  in  that  city 

newspapers  fit  into  the  picture?  The  Chamber  of  Cominerce  ^  ^  to  the  finan- 

^  was  brought  in  early  and  be-  4.5..,„i„  ....u 

The  experiences  of  papers  information  contained  in  came'  the  co-ordinator  and  focal 

„ry  widely.  In  some  cite,  they  ^  j  The  Louis-  S  *!”'■ 

have  recognized  the  role  they  rjchard  Weiss  ireneral  man  ville  naners  al^  nrenared  a  ‘"^piration,  and  energy  given 
ahould-and  even  must-take  of  tf^ Dou^ntVwn  Idea  Ex-  bcJ^klet  ^titled,  “An  Analysis 


swing  into  action. 

Retail  Gains 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 


dhould — and  even  must — take 


d^ddl/e.  nnd  LAUnEwcB  Ai^x-  of  Louisyille  Retail  Shopping  ?L ‘fh'e^'LsT^riv^reo''" 


other  P  P  ANDER,  managing  editor  of  the  Trends  ’  which  was  of  tremen-  k  €.•« 

have  had  to  do  far  more  than  w,  ’  rj  ^  l  /ia-,  j  i  *1.  j  -j  poration  of  downtown  business- 

Jr  „  u  ij  •  I  u  Downtovm  Idea  Exchange.  (141  dous  value  there  and  was  wide-  „„„  u..  j 

they  really  should  simp  y  be-  circulated  in  many  other  S  r 

^use  other  downtown  interests  ^  ^  ^  covered  at  great  length 


have  dodged  their  duty.  On  the 


other — and  not  so  bright — side  orwanJ^ntinTiQ  ymilil  nnf  provoc^ive  fashion  all  starting  in  1945  with  a 

,  ,  ®  u-  1.  those  organizations  could  not  the  maior  work  areas  for  ini-  u  j  *  •  •  -a-  1 

of  the  com  are  papers  which  materialized  nor  func-  proving  and  promoting  down-  L  •  ’’r"®  ‘"  V 

have  not  realized  the  economic  that  backing.  town-parking"  retail  promo-  were  in  business  In 

stake  they  have  in  downtown-  5  Newspapers  in  many  cities  tion,  transit,  traffic  con^stion,  acquired  their  first 

or  the  CIVIC  responsibility-and  g  the  actual  stim-  store  hours,  etc.  “P^  if 

have  failed  to  contribute  their  ^^ich  galvanized  the  city  The  end  result  was  a  care-  Z.  a  f 

rightful  Share  to  the  downtown  large  into  awareness  and  fuUy  dfv^Sd  plarof  advef-  <1^°^  b“sin^- 

rejuvenation  movement.  action.  The  press  has  ofteP  been  tfsine  and  Salients  men.  Today  there  are  more  than 

It  IS  important  and  timely  to  called  on  to  give  sound  direction  toto  a  of  ^  r-  f Jhe  corpora- 

consider  just  what  should  be  and  leadership  to  the  programs  Louisville  Davs”  ^1,°^  tion  has  an  investment  of  over 

the  newspaper  s  role  in  down-  >,nwo  tioino,!  Kvinoi  iyufy,  luouisviiie  uays  ,  wnicn  are  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  It 

town  affairs.  S,  >>"  «■><>“>  i"  «»'<■“  150» 

- -  1,..,  .1  ,u,i.  1'’°'™.?:”"..  Louisville  Has  „ew  olt-streel  parking  spaces 


cilities. 

Starting  in  1945  with  a 
mighty  hard  to  raise  initial 


Some  Contributions 


6.  Newspapers  have  at  their  Everything.” 


downtown.  Business  has  been 


Newspaper  contributions  to  During  some  of  the  events  so  good  that  since  their  fifth 

the  revitalization  of  downtown  pj^^ses  of  gains  of  as  much  as  300  anniversary  dividends  have 


have  been  tremendous  on  sev¬ 
eral  fronts: 


rlcnmarranarw,  J  ^^0  P®^'  b®®®  ^COn  puld  tO  StOCkholdOrS. 

Jii  w  racked  up.  Average  gains,  while  The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Ti 


1.  Newspapers  have  made  those  files  to  all  workers  for 
.  ..  .  ._n  _ X-  downtown. 


very  generous  contributions  to 
downtown’s  war  chest  for 
studies,  for  promotional  activi- 


^ose  files  to  all  workers  for  "P;  The  Noma totxm  (Pa.)  Times 

owntown  more  modest  than  that,  have  Herald  runs  a  regular  Tues- 

Ri  A  T-  ’1  excellent.  Retailers  ran  a  day  page  headlined  “Tomor- 

aze  a  lai  total  of  IPO  pages  of  advertis-  row!  9:30  to  5:30 — Bull’s  Eye 

What  has  been  done  by  indi-  j^g  in  each  paper  in  the  course  Bargains  in  Downtown  Norris- 


ty,  for  physical  redevelopment,  'vidual  newspapers  in  a  number  Qf  ^e  last  promotion.  Add  to  town  Stores.”  Free  parking 
for  the  hiring  or  outside  ex-  cities  illustrates  the  wide  ^at  the  regular  weekly  full  with  purchases  of  $2.00  or  more 
perts,  etc.  And,  they  have  made  range  and  diversity  of  thir  ac-  page  run  in  each  paper  by  the  is  stressed.  The  page  is  divided 

these  contributions  with  no  tivities.  As  a  well-rounted  ex-  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Louis-  into  20  equal-sized  units  which, 

strings  attached.  ample  of  newspaper  action  for  ville  is  now  committed  to  a  are  sold  to  various  merchants* 

2.  Newspapers  themselves  downtown,  it  would  be  hard  to  continuing  program.  for  promoting  Wednesday  down- 


University  Study 
The  Boston  Herald  and 


research  probing  deeply  into  the  c  a..u  luc  x 

roots  of  the  downtown  problem  7^^  much  ^j-azed  a  trail  with  cr  sponsor  a  n^g^i  i- 

and  into  the  nature  of  the  so-  farsighted  recognition  of  cent  downtown  research  study 


2.  Newspapers  themselves  downtown,  it  would  be  hard  to  continuing  program.  for  promoting  Wednesday  down- 

h.vv  invested  kn,.ll  fortuned-  “"P"/  k"””;  University  Stud, 

ret.Xnrib!„*^dSiiSrrre  C<n-ri«'-/«..rnu('and'the  The  Be.len  HeraUl  and  ^it»riel  Hrraffe 

rn«f  r  fv,  ri  ^  ^  ^  Ki  very  much  blazed  a  trail  with  Traveler  sponsored  a  magnifi-  The  Evening  Star  and  the 

.Td  il^h,  oTn'r^rT  !!!  'Mi-  lareiffhted  recognition  of  cent  downtown  research  Irtnl,  Senti^t  in  Orlande.  Fla., 
Iiitinn.  cnll.d  for  1^*  cmeriting:  downtown  prob-  hy  Professors  John  P.  Aievizos  played  ^  a  major  role  in  that 

‘  .  lem.  In  1951  a  newspaper  staf-  and  Allen  E.  Beckwith  of  Bos-  ofy  s  first  do'wntown  promotion 

3.  Newspapers  have  given  un-  ^^g  gggj^gjj  study  and  ton  University.  Under  their  di-  which  was  kicked  off  last 

stintingly  of  their  editorial  sup-  j-eport  on  consumer  shopping  rection  nearly  5,000  women  liv-  March  with  a  special  20-page 

port  in  behalf  of  parking  pro-  jj^bits  in  downtown  and  the  ing  within  30  miles  of  Boston  section.  The  section’s  front 

grams,  traffic  improvement,  surrounding  regions.  He  pin-  were  questioned.  The  results  Page,  printed  in  black  and  red, 

slum  clearance,  modernization,  ported  the  growth  of  decentral-  have  proven  to  be  a  gold-mine  headlined  “Downtown  Orlando 

etc.  No  other  medium  can  begin  jjatjon.  Next,  in  1952,  the  pa-  of  information.  Among  the  sub-  Days.”  Throughout  the  section 

to  approach  the  unselfish  sup-  pej.g  retained  at  their  own  ex-  jects  investigated  were:  1)  the  theme  was  hammered  home 

port  given  by  the  press.  News-  ppnse  a  well-known  firm  of  where  they  shopped — subu'ban  editorial  coverage  and  ads. 

papers  have  also  opened  their  consultants  who  were  assigned  centers,  neighborhoods  or  down-  The  intensive  editorial  bar- 
news  columns  to  report  on,  and  tQ  gtyjy  situatiou.  Their  town;  2)  how  they  rated  the  >a^  focused  attention  on  new 
back,  suoh  activities.  report  highlighted  the  strong  suburbs  and  downtown  on  va-  night  into  day  ’  fluorescent 

4.  Newspapers  have  put  their  and  weak  points  of  downtown,  riety,  price,  convenience,  quali-  street  lighting,  improved  street 

enormous  prestige  squarely  be-  The  papers  then  called  a  ty,  service,  value';  3)  what  kind  paving  do'wnto'wn,  additional 

hind  organizations  devoted  to  series  of  meetings  attended  by  of  merchandise  they  bought  in  off-street^  parking  stalls  avail¬ 

improving  downtown.  Many  of  all  key  downtown  business  peo-  various  places;  4)  reasons  why  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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uled  behind-the  -scenes  “Down- 
^  town  Discovery”  tours  as  did 

stores,  banks  and  other  down- 
(Continued  from  page  27)  businesses. 

able,  building,  remodeling  and  downtown  promo- 

modernization  programs,  traffic  25,550  lines  of  advertising 

improvements,  etc.  Merchants’  ^plit  among  the 

advertising  for  the  two^ay  Jhis  was  spon- 

program  was  heavy.  Reports  sore^l  by  the  Downtown  Com- 
from  retailers  and  the  sponsor-  ™^ttee.  The  papers  figured  their 
ing  Downtown  Executives  and  retail  rate  for  this 

Merchants  Associations  said  advertising 

that  the  event  was  a  solid  sue-  throughout  the  event  was  un- 
cess.  Future  promotions  are  h^vy  and  was  nicely 

nlanned  tied-in  with  the  Committee  s 

In  Middletown.  N.  Y..  the  themes  and  art  treatment. 
Times-Herald  has  been  carry-  Some  Suggestions 

ing  a  regular  campaign  spon-  jjj  ^be  light  of  what  has  been 


Times-Herald  has  been  carry-  Some  Suggestions 

ing  a  regular  campaign  spon-  jjj  ^be  light  of  what  has  been 
sored  by  downtown  merchants  done  around  the  country,  here 
through  the  Chamber  of  Com-  gj.g  some  specific  suggestions: 
merce.  Weekly  ads  feature  spe-  j.  Don’t  remain  aloof  from 
cial  events  as  they  come  up  and  ^-bg  pressing  downtown  prob- 
always  stress  the  plentiful  igm.  The  newspaper’s  stake 
parking  and  ^  ease  of  shopping  downtown  is  too  great, 
downtown  Middletown.  2.  Don’t  try  to  do  the  whole 

Pooled  Promotion  downtown  job  alone.  -Take  ad- 

,  _.  .  ..  „  vantage  of  the  special  talents 

In  all  three  pa-  abilities  of  others.  If  more 

pero,  the  Er^mrer  the  Post  myolved  a  stronger 

and  the  Trmes-Star.  pooled  f^^^ng  of  participation  is  fos- 
their  talent  and  resources  to  ^gj.gd 
help  put  over  what  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  downtown  3.  Take  the  lead  in  forming 


3.  Take  the  lead  in  forming 


promotional  launching  yet  seen,  a  downtown  organization  in 
Faced  with  a  need  to  develop  your  city.  Newspaper  support 
a  complete,  hard-hitting  pro-  and  prestige  are  vital  for  this, 
motion,  the  papers  asked  If  you  already  have  a  down- 
“Downtown  Idea  Exchange”  to  town  group  that’s  asleep,  needle 
come  in,  create  the  full  pro-  it  into  active  wakefulness, 
motional  package  and,  working  4.  Once  a  downtown  organi- 
with  the  papers  and  the  Dovra-  zation  is  operating,  let  it  carry 
town  Committee  of  the  Retail  the  ball.  Don’t  get  caught  in 
Merchants  Association,  convert  the  middle — but  equally  im- 
the  program  into  action.  portant,  don’t  let  the  infant 

The  newspapers  backed  the  organization  flounder. 

10-day  event  with  everything  5.  Be  generous  with  ideas 
they  had.  Top  level  executives  and  suggestions.  Creative  think- 
accepted  key  positions  on  com-  ing  by  members  of  the  fourth 
mittees  and  really  dug  into  the  estate  is  needed, 
work.  Their  prestige  was  of  6.  Encourage  the  widest  pos- 
tremendous  value  in  getting  sible  active  interest  in  down- 
things  done.  Promotion  depart-  town  redevelopment  by  all  busi- 
ment  men  were  assigned  to  add  nessmen.  Bankers,  realtors, 
their  specific  talents  to  putting  theatre  operators,  transit  com- 
the  event  over.  Each  paper  as-  panies,  restaurants,  building 
signed  a  staff  writer  to  the  owners,  flower  shops — everyone. 
full-time  job  of  covering  7.  Don’t  be  bullied  into  giv- 

“Downtown  Discovery  Days”  as  ing  away  pages  of  free  ad- 

the  promotion  was  called.  Front  vertising.  The  newspaper’s  in- 
page  publicity,  advance  back-  terest,  support,  financial  con- 
ground  stories,  excellent  cover-  tribution  to  the  war-chest  and 
age  of  all  events,  lavish  use  of  low  ad  rates  are  enough, 
editorial  color — all  closely  co-  8.  Don’t  fear  co-operating 

ordinated  with  the  promotional  with  radio  and  TV  as  well  as 
themes — gave  “Downtown  Dis-  other  media.  They  have  some- 
covery  Days”  continuing  news-  thing  to  offer.  Refusal  to  work 
paper  backing  of  colossal  im-  with  them  is  poor  public  rela- 
pact.  tions. 

One  paper  opened  its  job  9.  Avoid  conflicts  between 

printing  shop  to  handle  pro-  editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
duction  of  point  of  sale  pieces  partments.  Don’t  run  needless 
at  rock  bottom  prices.  News-  screaming  headlines  blasting 
paper  facilities  were  effective-  traffic  tieups  or  parking  short¬ 
ly  used  for  distributing  promo-  ages  during  downtown  promo¬ 
tional  material  to  hundreds  of  tions.  Put  a  writer  to  work  re¬ 
stores,  theatres,  banks,  restau-  gularly  covering  downtown, 
rants,  hotels.  The  papers  also  10.  Assign  first-rank  men  to 
opened  their  plants  for  sched-  work  on  downtown. 


HOW  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
back  up  newspaper  and  other 
media  advertising  with  point-of- 
purchase  material  was  displayed 
last  week  in  New  York  during 
the  1 0th  Annual  Exhibit  and 
Symposium  of  the  Point-of-Pur- 
chase  Advertising  Institute,  Inc. 
It  marked  first  time  member  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  exhibited  at  the 
annual  show.  Included  in  exhibit 
were  samples  of  retail  store  ads 
and  Sunday  supplement  inser¬ 
tions. 


Colorgravure 
Section  Pushes 
DairyProducts 

A  12-page  colorgravure  sec¬ 
tion,  keyed  to  the  consumer  un¬ 
der  the  cooperative  name  of 
“Country  Belle — the  farmer’s 
flnest  dairy  products,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sunday,  April  15 
editions  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 

Front  and  back  covers  were 
printed  in  color. 

The  section,  aimed  toward 
creating  greater  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  “Country  Belle” 
dairy  products  and  thereby  get¬ 
ting  more  retail  outlets  to  stock 
the  line,  was  prepared  by  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Laughlin,  executive 
vicepresident,  Wasser,  Kay  & 
Phillips,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

2  Sections  Keyed 
To  Home  Shows 

Chicago 

A  40-page  Better  Rooms 
Pageant  supplement  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  opened  a  record- 
breaking  tenth  annual  Chicago- 
land  Better  Rooms  Pageant  on 
Sunday,  April  8.  It  contained 


more  than  90,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 


A  32-page  Modern  Living 
Home  &  Garden  Section,  was  a 
feature  attraction  in  a  72-page 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  Friday, 
April  6.  It  was  the  largest  home 
feature  ever  published  by  the 
News,  according  to  Arnold  Tor- 
sell,  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Roy  Tabbert,  classified 
and  classified  display  manager. 
Advertising  totalled  53,000 
lines,  keyed  to  the  Home  &  Gar¬ 
den  Show  at  the  International 
Amphitheatre'. 

• 

Weekly’s  Booklet  Tells 
All  About  Advertising 

RED.MOND,  Ore. 

The  Redmond  Spokesman  has 
proved  again  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  weekly 
newspapers  in  Oregon  by  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  to  its 
advertisers  an  excellent  10- 
page  booklet  promoting  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Spokesman. 

“This  is  Your  Handbook  on 
How  to  Profit  by  Advertising” 
is  8%  X  11-inch  size,  produced 
on  coated  stock  and  reiterates 
in  a  half  dozen  ways  the  truth 
that  “newspapers  are  the  basic 
advertising  medium.” 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadtlphit,  30th  and  Market  Streets  •  Ntw  York,  342  Madison  Avenue  •  Ckicoto,  520  North  Michi(an  Avenue 
Refresentatives:  Somyrr  Ftrtutou  Walkrr  Compomy  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Andeles  •  San  Francisco 
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"Jlie  written  message  is  the  one  that  LIVES 


The  nomads,  the  bandits  and  the  ghouls  had  turned 
over  every  stone  in  Egypt ...  so  they  thought.  And 
the  archeologists  and  historians  sighed  and  said 
that  the  scavengers  had  picked  Egypt  clean  of  her 
ancient  treasures. 

Yet  Egypt  slept  and  her  greatest  treasures — her  his¬ 
tory  and  her  culture — remained  sealed  in  a  tomb  of 
ignorance.  The  door  to  three  thousand  years  of 
history,  to  treasures  beyond  belief,  was  locked. 

Then  one  day,  in  1799,  the  key  was  found  .  .  .  and 
that  key  was,  of  course,  a  written  message.  One  of 
Napoleon's  old  officers,  stationed  with  the  army  of 
occupation  near  Rosetta,  a  town  close  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  chanced  upon  a  slab  of  stone.  And  this 
slab  seemed  unduly  crowded  with  squiggles  and 
hieroglyphics.  Yes,  this  was  the  key — but  it  took  dec¬ 
ades  before  the  scholar,  Jean  Francois  Champollion, 
discovered  how  to  turn  the  key  in  its  lock. 

Champollion  and  his  fellow  scholars  noted  that  the 
stone  slab  comprised  an  ancient  decree  written  out 
in  three  ways.  Placed  near  the  dead  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage  were  the  same  words  in  living  Greek.  Letter 
by  letter  Champollion  worked  out  the  translation 
of  the  forgotten  tongue.  The  door  was  open  at  last. 

Yes,  the  written  message  is  the  one  that  lives  whether 
hacked  out  of  rock,  or  inscribed  on  sheepskin,  or 
run  off  many  thousands  of  times  an  hour  on  the  great 


What’s  more,  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  absorb  these  messages 
quietly,  thoughtfully.  Mrs.  Jones, 
reading  a  recipe,  can  dwell  on 
the  page  as  long  and  as  lovingly 
as  did  Champollion  on  his  Rosetta 
Stone.  Mr.  Brown  can  study  the  ad 
for  a  new  suit  with  all  the  zeal  and 
care  of  a  scholar  poring  over  some 
ancient  tome. 


This  Week,  America's  most  widely  read  magazint^ 
has  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  reminding  you  leaden 
within  the  world  of  business,  the  shapers  of  opinion, 


the  spokesmen  at  every  level  of  our  great  nation's  life, 
to  stop  and  consider  the  overwhelming  advantages  oj 
the  printed  message. 


thundering  presses  that  print 
today’s  newspapers  and 
magazines.  That  rock,  that 
vellum,  that  printed  message 
are  all  as  permanent  as  they 
are  real.  There  is  no 
mistaking  what  they  say. 


This  Week  especially  addresses  itself  to  those  of  you 
who  need  and  create  advertising  campaigns:  With  so 
many  ways  to  convey  your  messages,  have  you  prop¬ 
erly  evaluated  print?  Have  you  perhaps  forgotten 
that  after  lots  of  talk,  half-heard,  half-remembered, 


Thei 

nr  M  l 

u 

put 


ybur  messages  in  This  Weekf^Ul  LIV^  in  11,000^000  homes 


th 
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This  Week  Magazine 
shares  the  power  and  prestige 
of  these  36  great  newspapers 
which  distribute  it. 


THF  BALTIMORE  SUNDAY  SUN 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD 
THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
DES  MOINES  SUNDAY  REGISTER 
THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
THE  HOUSTON  POST 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
THE  JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 
THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS-TTMES-PICAYUNE  STATES 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  AND  PORTSMOUTH  STAR 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  SUNDAY  BULLETIN 
THE  PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 
THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
PORTLAND  OREGON  SUNDAY  JOURNAL 
PROVIDENCE  SUNDAY  JOURNAL 
RICHMOND  TTMES-DISPATCH 
ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  AND  SUNDAY  NEWS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
THE  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
THE  SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD* 
THE  WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR 
THE  WICHITA  SUNDAY  EAGLE 
'Ejfrclive  July  1, 1956 


'Ou,  yourself,  probably  say:  “Now  let's  get  some 
thing  down  on  paper”? 


Yes,  the  printed  page,  rich  in  detail,  exact  in  its  mes- 
■jge,  continues  to  be  the  surest  way  to  convey  an  idea. 
Therefore,  This  Week  wishes  to  remind  you  of  the 
fasic  wisdom  of  building  campaigns  around  visual, 
,  rinted  media.  In  other  words,  if  you  want  your  mes- 
Mge  to  work  and  to  last, 


>mes  {throughout  America 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Reps  Can  Use  ABC  Data 
As  Plus  Factor—  Wolcott 


Chicago 

ABC  audited  circulation  can 
be  a  “plus  factor”  when  selling 
newspaper  advertising  space, 
assuring  the  advertiser  that 
audited  coverage  is  one  media 
fact  he  can  rely  upon  with  con¬ 
fidence,  Alan  T.  Wolcott,  vice- 
president  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  told  newspaper 
representatives  here  last  week. 

Speaking  at  the  sixth  seminar 
session  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 
of  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Mr. 
Wolcott  reminded  his  audience 
in  today’s  highly  competitive 
media  battle  “no  other  medium 
provides  data  comparable  to 
print  media  ABC  facts  about 
its  audience  ...  I  am  always 
amazed  that  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  not  stress  this 
plus  factor  more.” 

Mr.  Wolcott  shared  the  semi¬ 
nar  program  with  James  F.  De- 
vine  of  the  ABC  executive  staff 
who  dealt  with  .ABC  audit  re¬ 
ports  and  presented  the  new 


ABC  sound-strip  film,  “Adven¬ 
ture  into  Space.” 

Applying  the  “ABC  Story” 
to  every-day  selling  of  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  Wolcott  stated 
in  part: 

“Your  presentation  ‘Why 
Newspapers’  sums  up  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  —  selectivity,  flexibility, 
low  cost  preservability,  and 
others,  but  fails  to  make  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  fact  that  almost  all 
newspaper  coverage  is  ABC 
audited  coverage. 

“That’s  a  factor  that  every 
newspaper  should  be  able  to 
capitalize  on  in  both  house  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  the 
year  around.  If  the  advertising 
managers  of  the  papers  you 
represent  are  not  making  the 
most  of  the  plus  values  of  their 
ABC  circulation,  I  urge  that 
you  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

“When  you’re  talking  with  an 
ad  manager,  or  a  space  buyer, 
or  a  distributor,  or  the  local 
dealer  for  a  nationally-adver¬ 


fint  of  a  ttriet  .  .  . 


“BEST” 

.  .  .  in  ony  paper ! 

91ie  $0^  Baits  (globe 


In  1956,  for  the  second  time  in  three 
years,  the  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  "best  interpretation  of  foreign 
news"  went  to  WALTER  LIPPMANN. 

Why  not  take  the  best? 

n _ 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
PEnnsylvonio  6*4000 


Hrr.Alh  tribune 


^^yndicate 

TOP  FEATURES  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 


tised  product,  if  the  circulation 
of  the  newspaper  you  represent 
is  ABC,  you  can  both  ^  sure 
of  the  value  you’re  offering. 

“All  representatives  of  ABC 
publications  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  can  and  should  re¬ 
mind  media  buyers  that  in 
matching  print  media  to  mar¬ 
kets,  they  have  a  better  assur¬ 
ance  of  getting  what  they  pay 
for  if  they  use  ABC  facts,  than 
in  buying  advertising  values  in 
any  other  media.  No  other  me¬ 
dium  offers  comparable  facts.” 

Hedekin  Not  Retired 

In  a  story  on  Moran  &  Fisch¬ 
er,  Inc.,  switching  from  repre¬ 
sentation  of  daily  newspapers 
to  “non-dailies”  (E&P,  Feb.  11, 
Page  24),  it  was  incorrectly 
stated  that  Edwin  C.  Hedekin 
had  retired.  Actually,  Mr.  Hede¬ 
kin  sold  his  one-third  interest 
to  Messers  Moran  and  Fischer 
but  is  still  with  the  firm  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Omaha  World  Herald 
Issues  12lh  Survey 

The  1956  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
market  is  now  being  distributed 
to  manufacturers,  advertisers 
and  agencies. 

This  is  the  12th  annual  survey 
conducted  by  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald.  It  offers  market 
information  on  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  brand  preferences 
and  store  distribution. 

More  than  100  product  clas¬ 
sifications  are  covered,  includ¬ 
ing  food,  soap  products,  drugs 
and  toiletries,  beverages,  tobac¬ 
co  products,  automotive  and 
household  appliances. 

The  World-Herald  report  is 
based  oh  a  2.6%  sample  of  the 
97,666  families  in  Omaha 
(Neb.)  and  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa.)  Information  used  in 
the  Consumer  Analysis  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  questionnaires 
sent  to  a  cross-section  of  the 
family  population.  During 
January,  housewives  brought 
the  questionnaires  in  person  to 
the  newspaper’s  research  de¬ 
partment  for  checking  by 
trained  interviewers.  Shopping 
bags  of  free  groceries  and 
drug  products  were  given  to 
families  answering. 

• 

624  Columns  of  Ads 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening)  News 
April  11  published  its  largest 
edition  of  1956.  The  100  pages 
contained  624  columns  (192,200 
lines  of  advertising  and  176 
columns  of  news  matter. 


Metro  Offers  I 
Special  ROP 
Color  Mats 

Availability  of  specially  de¬ 
signed  ROP  color  mats  to  help 
newspapers  sell  ROP  color  to 
local  advertisers  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Three  “Ad  Ideas”  pages  in  ‘ 
Metro’s  May  Senior  Edition  of 
its  newspaper  service  are  de¬ 
voted  to  presenting  completely 
visualized  color  layouts  built 
out  of  specially  prepared  illus¬ 
trations  shown  on  an  extra 
page. 

All  three  of  the  visualizations 
cover  major  current  business 
building  opportunities.  One  is 
devoted  to  a  pattern  for  an 
“Operation  Home  Improvement" 
co-op  page.  Another  is  based  on 
a  retailer  vacation  time  promo¬ 
tion.  The  third  is  devoted  to  a 
graduation  time  co-op. 

According  to  Joseph  A.  Bern¬ 
stein,  director  of  planning  for 
Metro,  the  key  color  illustra¬ 
tions  are  designed  for  full  flex¬ 
ibility.  Artwork  is  screened  to 
insure  even  distribution  of  ink 
and  therefore  color  and  also  to 
provide  for  a  transparency  that 
makes  overprinting  in  black, 
when  used,  stand  out. 

Problem  of  color  register  is 
met  by  doing  the  art  to  broad 
tolerances  “to  provide  perfect 
safety.” 

• 

Home  Show  a  Hit 
In  ‘Atomic  City’ 

Pasco,  Wash. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Newt 
walked  into  a  natural”  when  it 
joined  two  other  sponsors  in 
staging  the  First  Annual  Tri- 
City  Home  Show  April  6-8. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Jim 
Grainey,  CBN  ad  man  and  home 
show  manager,  who  pronounced 
himself  well  pleased  with  an 
attendance  of  19,4-37  in  the 
three  days. 

Federal  legislation  ordering 
“disposal”  of  Richland  made  the  ^ 
home  show  a  “natural”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manager.  Richland  is 
the  government-owned  commu¬ 
nity  where  workers  at  Han¬ 
ford  Atomic  Works  live.  Sale  of 
homes  to  residents  of  the  Atom¬ 
ic  City  is  to  start  in  the  next 
few  months. 

A  big  hit  at  the  show  was 
the  booth  where  an  architect 
with  a  blackboard  offered  quick 
sketches  of  proposed  remodel- 
ing  schemes. 
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"  PEOPLE 

are  the  Greatest 
Invention  Yet  ^ 


Visitor  to  Telephone  Company 
exhibit  soys:  "The  man  of  the  house 
come  out  with  a  new  reverence 
for  engineering.  I  come  out  with  a 
new  reverence  for  people." 


>Ve  went  to  the  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany’s  Open  I  louse,”  writes  Evadne 
Scott  Beebe  in  the  Zion-Benton  News, 
“and  saw  the  electronic  brain  playing 
tick  tack-tw. 

“My  husband  was  enthralled  with 
the  jxjrformance  but  1  was  watching 
the  deft,  well-groomed  hands  of  the 
woman  displaying  the  machine.  She 
wore  a  wedding  ring  and  I  wondered 
about  her  home  and  family. 

“After  we  listened  to  her  little 
S|x?ech  we  went  to  a  man  in  a  brown 
business  suit  who  told  us  how  tele¬ 
phone  hills  are  made  out.  Then  a 


MANY  OTHER  EXHIBITS.  In  addition 
to  Open  Houses  at  telephone  companies, 
there  are  many  other  occasions  and  places 
where  the  story  of  the  telephone  is  brought 
to  you.  These  include  fairs,  lectures,  moving 
pictures  and  traveling  exhibits.  Everyone  is 
welcome.  Bring  the  children,  too. 


INTERESTED  VISITORS— Pat  Haan,  a  telephone  accounting  clerk,  explains  hilling 
machine  to  Mrs.  Beebe  and  her  husband.  “I  was  so  impressed  with  everything  I  saw,”  says 
Mrs.  Beebe,  ‘‘that  I  went  right  home  and  wrote  a  piece  for  our  local  newspaper.”  It’s  so 
human  and  friendly  that  we  are  reprinting  it  here. 


clear  eyed  young  woman  ojvrated  the 
machine  for  us.  To  be  sure,  it  was  an 
amazing  gimmick,  but  not  nearly  so 
attractive  as  the  girl  who  handled  it 
so  well. 

“Outside  we  stopjx'd  by  a  truck  with 
an  ‘earth  auger’  and  other  modern 
attachments.  Explaining  their  uses 
was  a  big.  jovial  lineman. 

“While  we  listened  to  an  account 
of  how  fast  the  auger  could  dig  a  hole, 
1  was  looking  at  the  man  and  thinking 
that  here  was  the  typical  lineman, 
strong,  alert,  capable  and  kindly,  a 
person  who,  in  times  of  disaster,  be¬ 
comes  a  kind  of  unsung  hero. 

“My  husband  said.  This  is  what  I 
want  to  see,’ as  we  went  into  the  equip¬ 
ment  building.  I  lere  we  saw  switches 
and  relays,  ringing  machines,  count¬ 
less  colored  wires  in  patterns  like  quilt 


blocks,  and  listened  to  technical 
explanations. 

"That  is,  my  husband  listened.  I 
watched  the  men  as  they  talked  so  in¬ 
telligently  and  wondered  where  they 
live,  who  cooks  their  meals  and  irons 
their  shirts,  what  their  problems  are. 
and  if  they  were  ever  in  love.” 

Evadne  Scott  Beebe, 

Zion-Benton  (III.)  News 

There  is,  indeed,  a  lot  of  wonderful 
equipment  in  telephone  service.  But 
it  takes  more  than  740,000  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  men  and  women  to  bring  it  into 
being  and  make  it  work.  And  because 
more  people  are  making  more  use  of 
their  telephones,  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  is  growing  all  the  time. 

“People,”  as  Mrs.  Beebe  jxiints  out, 
“are  the  greatest  invention  yet"  in  the 
telephone  business. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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OCOTT  six  unit  press  with  full  color  equipment  located  at 
^  imposed  color  couples  and  units. 

This  press  is  equipped  with  six  units,  one  pair  of  folders,  thite 
cylinders  and  eight  built-in  four  page  wide  extra  color  founta! 
Individual  motor  drives  furnish  the  motive  power. 


ALSO  BUILT  IN  ENGLAND  BY 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS,  LTD. 


WALTER  SCOTT  & 


SCOTT  Superior  Perf 
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floor  level,  in  contrast  to  others  which  we  build  with  super- 


,  three  ^!e  reverse  drives,  one  double  reverse  drive,  three  color  plate 

ountai'j 


1956 


0.,  Inc. 


PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


5-56-4 
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This  advertisement 


Newsweek  and 
The  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine. 


GUARDIAN 


of  your  right 


to  know... 


ITH  A  PENCIL  and  a  wad  of  folded  copy  paper  in  his 
pocket,  he  roams  the  newsfronts  of  your  city  ...  to  give 
you  a  factual  report  of  things  you  should  know  about. 

Unawed  by  the  high  and  mighty,  he  is  trained  in  the 
tradition  that  there  are  no  sacred  cows  in  American  life; 
that  the  local  Magistrate  and  the  Federal  Jurist,  the  cop  and 
the  Congressman  equally  owe  an  accounting  of  their 
stewardship. 

Quick  to  deride  the  Hollywood  dramatization  of  his  craft, 
he  scouts  the  idea  of  mock  heroics.  His  job  is  to  see,  to 
listen,  to  dig  for  facts  and  to  write  them  in  simple  words. 


dedicated  to  the  mission  of  guarding  your  right  to  know. 

There  are  countries  which  have  no  free  press.  You 
wouldn’t  be  happy  in  such  a  place.  Neither  would  you  be 
happy  in  a  country  where  life  insurance  is  not  available 
to  protect  your  family  and  to  provide  for  their  future. 

Since  1860  Guardian  Life  has  helped  protect  American 
families  with  carefully  planned  programs  of  life  insurance. 
Your  Guardian  representative  will  be  happy  to  show 
you  how  your  family  can  get  more  out  of  LIFE  with 
GUARDIAN. 


The  GUARDIAN  Life  Insurance  Company  OF  AMERICA 

so  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET 

721(000  Population 

in  the  Seattle  ABC  City  Zone. 

{More  than  ONE  MILLION  people  in  the 
Seattle  ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone) 


THIRD  HIGHEST  per  capita  effective  buying 
income  among  the  nation’s  largest  markets. 

The  Boeing  Seattle  payroll,  alone,  will  exceed 
$200  million  in  1956.  Boeing’s  backlog,  near¬ 
ly  2%  billion  dollars  in  orders,  will  require  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  working  force  and  plant 
facilities.  ($71t^  millions  in  plant  expansion 
for  Seattle  area  already  announced.) 


MORE  SEATTLE  BUYING  POWER  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCT 


THE  SEAHLE  TIMES  PROVIDES  MASS  COVER¬ 
AGE  OF  THE  SEATTLE  MARKET— 156,757  OF 
THE  226,200  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  THE  ABC  CITY 
ZONE.  FURTHERMORE,  117,172  OF  THESE 
HOMES  ARE  REACHED  ONLY  BY  THE  SEATTLE 
TIMES. 


Survey  by  Dan  E.  Clark  II  &  Associates 


vL' 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 


Rcprsfsnlad  by  O'Moro  &  Orintb**,  Inc.  •  Naw  York  •  Datroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angalos  •  Son  Francisco 
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9  Newspapers 
Sponsor  Good 
HousekeepWk 

Harry  M.  Dunlap,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine,  has 
announced  that  nine  newspa¬ 
pers  will  sponsor  a  “Good 
Housekeeping  Week”  in  their 
respective  cities  this  spring. 
Following  13  similar  promotions 
last  year,  a  total  of  22  such 
city-wide  promotions  will  have 
been  completed  by  mid-June. 

Cities,  newspapers,  and  start¬ 
ing  dates  for  the  promotions 
are:  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail,  April  22; 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal, 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon, 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  April 
23;  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times, 
May  20;  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  June  19. 

This  will  be  the  second  year 
for  Mansfield,  Ohio,  which 
served  as  a  test  area  in  April, 
1955,  for  “Good  Housekeeping 
Week.” 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  WEEK  proclamaflon  it  tignad  by  Detroit  i 
Mayor  Albert  E.  Cobo  (center)  at  Robert  F.  Navin  (left),  Good 
Houtelceeping  magazine't  Detroit  manager,  and  John  G.  Manning 
(right),  editor  of  the  Detroit  Timet,  look  on.  The  week  of  May  20-26 
wat  tet  by  the  mayor. 


Almost  without  exception, 
newspapers  which  participated 
in  1955  plan  to  do  so  again. 
Eleven  newspapers  will  sponsor 
the  promotion  this  fall. 

This  year’s  promotions  will 
follow  the  pattern  established 
in  1955,  with  each  participating 
newspaper  printing  a  special 


Good  Housekeeping  section  fea¬ 
turing  products  guaranteed  by 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  ex¬ 
clusively.  Each  section  vrill  pro¬ 
mote  Good  Housekeeping  Week 
with  editorial  material  and  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Special  point-of- 
sale  display  material,  street 
banners  will  be  featured. 


FTC  Takes  Itself 
Out  of  Oleo  Field 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  decided  it  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  advertis¬ 
ing  of  oleomargarine,  one  of 
the  most  extensively  promoted 
food  products. 

Commission  attorneys  had 
filed  a  complaint  against  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Company,  citing  adver¬ 
tising  which  they  said  sought 
to  convey  to  purchasers  that 
oleo  is  a  dairy  product. 

Dismissing  the  complaint,  the 
Commission  compared  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  with  the  pale 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Act  and 
concluded  it  was  the  intent  to 
embrace  oleomargarine  adver¬ 
tising  within  the  former,  mak¬ 
ing  it  subject  to  policing  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
• 

Bates  Joins  Metro 

Fred  Bates,  formerly  of  Par¬ 
ent’s  magazine,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  sales  staff  of 
Metro  Sunday  Magazine  Net¬ 
work.  Prior  to  his  association 
with  Parent’s,  he  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McDonald  and  ad  manager  of 
Fred  W.  Amend  Co.,  Chicago. 


? 


PLANNING  A  SALES  DRIVE 
IN  UPSTATE  NEW  YORK? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  Include  The 

TROY  MARKET 

211,148  Total  market 
consumers 

47,465  Circulation 

20c  Per  line 

TROY  CITY  ZONE 

125,600  Consumers 
$207,818,000  Total  net  income 


THE  RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 

•  THE  TROY  RECORD  • 

•  THE  TIMES  RECORD  • 

_ _ TROY.  N.  Y. 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


#  Here’s  a  market  where  people  really  back  up  their  enthu¬ 
siasms!  That’s  because  they  can  afford  to  let  themselves 
go,  like  our  home-gardener  friend  above.  That’s  why,  for 
example.  General  Merchandise  Sales  in  Indianapolis  are 
66.9%  above  the  national  average.* 

Not  only  is  Indianapolis  a  richer  and  readier  market  for 
the  things  you  have  to  sell,  but  its  other  important  advan¬ 
tages  make  it  a  ’’must”  on  any  list  .  .  .  the  Magic  Market 
of  the  Midwest! 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  600,000  population. 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  . . .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


*Consunn«r  Incoms  Suppicmtnt,  1954,  SUndird  Ratt  &  Data  Sarvica 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


UST 


If  you  arc  among  the  publishers  whose 
newspapers  and  markets  qualify  for  the 
distribution  of  Family  Weekly,  the 
ANPA  meeting  offers  a  splendid  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discuss  all  phases  of  America’s 
fastest-growing  Sunday  Colorgravure 
magazine. 

You’ll  probably  have  an  opportunity  to 


talk  with  the  publisher  who  recently  wrote 
us,  “You  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  fine 
job  Family  Weekly  has  done  for  the  news¬ 
papers  that  use  the  supplement.  We  raised 
our  circulation  rates  on  February  4th  and 
to  date  have  had  a  net  loss  of  only  78  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  figure  to  pick  them  up  within 
another  few  weeks.” 


ASK  THE 
PUBLISHERS 
of  these  109 
newspapers 
what  they  think  of 
FAMILY  WEEKLY.  .  . 
and  the  way  we  do 
things 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 
Dothan  Eagle 

Florence-Sheff  ield-T  uscumbia- 
Muscle  Shoals  Times  & 
Tri-Cities  Daily 
Huntsville  Times 
Tuscaloosa  News 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado  News 

Hot  Springs  Sentinel  Record 

CALIFORNIA 

*Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 
&  Times 

♦  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
Sacramento  Union 
Santa  Barbara  News  Press 
♦Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs  Free  Press 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
Pueblo  Star  Journal  Chieftain 


CONNECTICUT 
New  Haven  Register 

FLORIDA 

Daytona  Beach  News  Journal 
Fort  Myers  News  Press 
Gainesville  Sun 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Tampa  Times 
West  Palm  Beach- 
Palm  Beach  Post  Times 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Rome  News  Tribune 

IDAHO 

*Boise  Idaho  Statesman 

♦  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register 
Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal 

ILLINOIS 

♦Bloomington  Pantograph 
Champaign-Urbana  News-Gazette 
Danville  Commercial  News 


La  Salle  News  Tribune 
Quincy  Herald-Whig 
Springfield  Journal  Register 

INDIANA 

Marion  Chronicle  Tribune 
New  Albany  Ledger  &  Tribune 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
Davenport  Democrat  &  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
Waterloo  Courier 
KENTUCKY 

♦Bowling  Green  Park  City  News 
♦Owensboro  Messenger  &  Inquirer 
♦Paducah  Sun- Democrat 
LOUISIANA 
Bogalusa  News 
♦Lafayette  Advertiser 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell  Sun 
MICHIGAN 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 


♦These  newspapers  have  been  added  to  the  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  list  since  the  last  ANPA  meeting. 
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reminder  . 


that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
you  can  do  at 

the  ANPA  meeting  may  well  be 
your  visit  to  the  FAMILY  WEEKLY  display 
and  to  our  suite  in  the  Waldorf. 

It  won’t  take  you  long 
to  find  out  ,  .  . 

WHA7  MAKES  FAMILY  WEEKLY 


Or  the  General  Manager  of  a  Texas 
morning-evening-Sunday  newspaper 
whose  letter  of  March  1st  said :  “The  impact 
of  a  recent  GE  page  in  Family  Weekly  on 
our  local  distributor,  one  of  our  top  retail 
accounts,  was  terrific.  The  same  impact  re¬ 
sulted  on  our  local  advertising  staff  when 
they  saw  what  Family  Weekly  is  capable 


of  doing  to  help  us  in  our  relationship  with 
local  accounts.” 

Other  publishers  are  equally  enthusiastic 
about  the  job  Family  Weekly  is  doing, 
and  has  done,  in  building  both  circulation 
and  advertising.  Make  a  point  of  getting 
the  Family  Weekly  story  first  hand  while 
you’re  in  New  York. 


MINNESOTA 
Albert  Lea  Tribune 

,  MISSISSIPPI 

*  Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Herald 
Greenville  Delta  Democrat  Times 
Tupelo  Journal 

Vicksburg  Post-Herald 
;  MISSOURI 

,  Jefferson  City  Capital  News 
Post-Tribune 

*  Springfield  News  &  Leader 
NEVADA 

Las  Vegas  Review  Journal 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal 
NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park  Press 
New  Brunswick  Times 
Trenton  Times  Advertiser 
NEW  MEXICO 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 


NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Press 
Elmira  Sunday  Telegram 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Concord  Tribune 
Salisbury  Post 
OHIO 

*  Canton  Repository 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Lima  News 

Zanesville  Times  Signal 
OKLAHOMA 
Duncan  Banner 

*  Lawton  Constitution  Press 

*  Muskogee  Phoenix  & 

Times  Democrat 

OREGON 

*  Eugene  Register-Guard 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Lancaster  Sunday  News 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Florence  News 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Huron  Huronite  &  Plainsman 
Rapid  City  Journal 
TENNESSEE 
♦  Kingsport  Times-News 
TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter  News 
Austin  American  Statesman 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Denison  Herald 
Denton  Record  Chronicle 
Galveston  News 
Greenville  Herald 
Kilgore  News  Heralrf 
Lufkin  News 

Marshall  News- Messenger 

Midland  Reporter  Telegram 

Paris  News 

Port  Arthur  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

Snyder  News 

Texarkana  Gazette 

Tyler  Courier-Times-Telegraph 


Victoria  Advocate 
Waco  Tribune-Herald 
UTAH 

*  Logan  Herald  Journal 

*  Ogden  Standard  Examiner 
Provo  Herald 

VIRGINIA 
Danville  Register 
Lynchburg  News 

*  Suffolk  News  Herald 
WASHINGTON 

Wenatchee  World 
Pasco,  Kennewick,  Richland 
Tri-City  Herald 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Beckley  Raleigh  Register 
WISCONSIN 

Racine  Journal-Times  Bulletin 

WYOMING 
Casper  Tribune  Herald 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  &  State  Leader 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  2,683,217 

Plan  now  to  visit  our  display  in  the  Astor  Gallery  ( tiext  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
booth )  and  to  relax  with  us  in  our  Waldorf  suite.  You’re  always  welcome. 

Leonard  S.  Davidow  Walter  C.  Dreyfus  fames  Arnold 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Dutch  Masters’  Sales 
Climb  Paced  By  Pap' 


Steady  year-by-year  increases  “We  know  that  our  newspa- 
in  newspaper  advertising,  plus  per  advertising  is  helping  ns 
a  strong,  carefully  planned  pro-  maintain  the  lively  demand  that 
gram  of  working  with  dealers,  our  wider  distribution  requires, 
has  helped  boost  the  sales  of  It’s  doing  the  job  locally,  where 
Dutch  Masters  Cigars  well  the  dealer  does  business.  It’s  a 
ahead  of  the  industry’s  per-  proven  factor  in  moving  his 
formance  as  a  whole,  according  Dutch  Masters  inventory  faster, 
to  the  latest  “Advertising  Facts’’  and  pushing  our  national  sales 
success  story  released  by  the  up  to  record  levels.” 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Besides  its  careful  market-by- 
to  advertisers,  agency  eXecu-  market  selection  and  timing, 
tives  and  member  newspapers  Dutch  Masters  takes  further 


Cigar  Sales  Co.,  which  has  al-  current  newspaper  cam- 

most  tripled  m  the  Ust  three  j  Wasey  4 

years,  has  accomplished  three  Co.)  again  uses  copy  technique, 
major  jobs  for  Duteh  Masters,  at  reaching  the  widert 

according  to  the  Bureau’s  ac-  gj^g  audience  of  potential 
count:  It  has  helped  keep  de-  customers, 
mand  in  close  ratio  to  distribu-  • 

tion — especially  desirable  in  the 

case  of  a  perishable  product  Nixon  Savs  Retailers 
like  cigars;  it  has  paved  the  uTiH  Vao* 

way  for  highly  successful  work 

with  dealers  in  promoting  tie-in  Vice-President  Richard  M. 
advertising  and  point-of-sale  Nixon  last  week  predicted  that 
support;  it  has  enabled  the  1956  will  be  the  “greatest  year 
manufacturer  to  deeply  pene-  in  history”  for  retailing  and 
trate  his  best  markets  and  thus  n>08t  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 
build  demand  economically.  economy. 

“In  1953,”  says  the  Bureau,  He  told  the  20th  anniversary 
“63  newspapers  in  57  markets  meeting  of  the  American  Fed- 
were  being  used  to  tell  and  sell  eration  of  Retailers  in  Waah- 
the'  Dutch  Masters  story.  In  ington,  D.C.,  that  the  national 
1954,  the  number  of  newspapers  economy  has  taken  “tremefr 
was  increased  to  114  in  lO.’i  dous”  forward  strides  in  the 


Just  a  Minute 
Mister! " 


DO  YOU  WANT  more  of  South- 
^  ern  California's  MORE  THAN 
^  FIVE-AND-ONE-HALF  BILLION 
DOLLAR  annual  retail  sales?  Of 
course  you  do.  You'll  get  It  too,  IF 
^  you  concentrate  your  major  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  in  the  Herald-Express.  Why?  Because  this  news¬ 
paper  CONCENTRATES  91.2  per  cent  of  its  tremendous 
total  circulation  within  Los  Angeles  County.  And  that's 
where  72  per  cent  af  ALL  Southern  California  retail  sales 
are  made! 


sales,  Dutch  Masters  was  push-  “moderate  by  comparison  witt 
ing  to  even  higher  peaks  of  fest  year’s  tremendous  rate  d 
turnover.”  increase,”  but  will  range  be- 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  tween  3.2%  and  6%,  it  said, 
play  the  leading  role  in  the  lo-  .  The  businesses  group  (W 
cal-level  marketing  program  for  tioned  that  this  year  s  sate 
Dutch  Masters,  it  is  reported,  volume  ultimately  will  be  d^ 
The  reasons  are  stated  thus  by  termined  by  auto  sales.  It  ^ 
John  Des  Reis,  president  of  the  that  retail  volume  wfll 

comp&ny  t  ns©  3*2^  if  &uto  sftlcs  drop 

“For  US,  there’s  no  medium  10%  and  other  retail  sales  to- 
that  can  start  to  match  news-  o*^sse  at  last  year’s  rate  of  6> 
papers  for  producing  business  • 

— bringing  customers  into  the  ,  a  j  r'  J 

store'.  Insurance  Ad  sJode 

•Universality’  Washingtoh 

“We  know  that  television  is  A  code  of  fair  competitios 
a  potent  force  in  advertising,  emphasizing  truth-in-advertii- 
The  same  goes  for  radio.  But  ing  has  been  prepared  by  tb* 
there’s  a  universality  about  Federal  Trade  Commission 
newspaper  reading  that  touches  the'  accident  and  health  insin^ 
virtually  every  customer  and  ance  industry  and  it  will  bi 
prospect  right  in  the  dealer’s  considered  at  a  public  heariai 
own  neighborhood.  at  FTC  offices  here  April  30. 


Los  Angeles  Evening 


•'Largest  Evening  Circulation 
in  Western  America" 


Represented  Nationally  by  Maloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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A  Step  Ahead— Every  Morning! 
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Again  this  year  tlie  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change  tossed  mental  ticker  tape  at  the  Herald  Tribune 
as  the  morning  paper  they  read. 


More  than  half  of  the  Stock  Exchange’s  1193  New  York 
area  members  replied  to  this  mail  survey.  And  the  Herald 
Tribune  led  all  morning  papers  with  61.7%  readership! 


Year  in,  year  out . . .  the  Herald  Tribune  is  the  newspaper 
that  rates  with  men  who  mean  business . . .  which  is  another 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Herald  Tribune  pays  big  dividends 
for  advertisers.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  New  York  market 
bullish  on  what  you  sell... get  all  the  details... now! 


4-A  In’tl  Day 
To  Hear  Top 
Agency  Men 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  of 
the  City  of  New  York  will  be 
among  those  to  address  the  4-A 
International  Meeting  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Leaders  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  23,  “International 
Day  in  New  York,”  according 
to  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

From  35  Countries 

The  April  23  sessions,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  4-A  New  York 
Council,  will  be  held  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  and 
will  be  attended  by  delegates 
from  35  countries,  their  4-A 


member  hosts,  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  overseas  offices  of 
4-A  agencies. 

In  addition  to  Mayor  Wag¬ 
ner,  who  will  speak  at  lunch¬ 
eon,  four  representatives  from 
overseas  and  four  U.  S.  agency 
leaders  will  highlight  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Speaking  for  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  will  be  Frans  Lohse,  pres¬ 
ident,  Aktiebolaget  S.  Gumael- 
ius  Advertising  Agency,  Stock¬ 
holm,  on  “Possibilities  and  Ob¬ 
stacles — Some  Thoughts  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Marketing,  Today 
and  in  the  Future.” 

Representing  the  British 
Commonwealth,  Lt.  Col.  Alan 
M.  Wilkinson  of  The  London 
Press  Exchange  Limited,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  president.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Practitioners  in  Adver¬ 
tising,  will  discuss  “The  Social 


and  Cultural  Effects  of  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Representing  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  countries  will  be  Mario 
Garcia-Pena,  managing  director. 
Propaganda  Epoca  Limitada, 
Bogota,  and  president,  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  to  speak  on 
“New  Frontiers  to  Conquer  for 
Advertising  Men,” 

Japanese  Greeting 

A  greeting  in  Japanese  will 
be  delivered  by  Hideo  Yoshida, 
president,  Dentsu  Advertising 
Limited,  Tokyo,  and  Chairman, 
the  Japanese  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  representing 
the  Far  East.  Speaking  for  Mr. 
Yoshida,  Seiji  Chihara  Hashi- 
moto  of  the  Dentsu  Agency  will 
present  an  “Outline  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Japan.” 

Among  U.  S.  agency  leaders 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


MOON-MARS-SATURN 

CORRESPONDENT 


MUST  BE  FREE  TO  TRAVEL 

NEWS  BEAT  AVAILABLE  —  SALARY;  SPACE  RATES 
Wire  —  write  —  or  wrist-radio  COPLEY  News  Service, 
919  Second  Avenue,  Son  Diego,  Colifornio 


to  be  featured  are  Marion  Har¬ 
per,  Jr.,  president,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  4-A 
director-at-large,  and  Sigurd  S. 
Larmon,  president.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  4-A  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil.  Mr.  Harper  will  speak  on 
“The  Challenge  of  Change  in 
the  Function  of  the  Advertising 
Agency,”  Mr.  Larmon  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Free  World.” 

Also  speaking  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  4-A  board,  Henry 
G.  Little,  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  on  plans  for  the 
two-week  meeting,  and  4-A 
President  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
on  the  meeting’s  objectives. 

• 

Parent  Joins  BoA’s 
Los  Angeles  Office 

Richard  Parent  has  joined 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  as  an  account  executive 
in  the  Los  Angeles  office,  it  is 
announced  by  L.  S.  Van  Sant, 
Los  Angeles  manager.  This 
marks  the  first  expansion  of  the 
Southern  California  office  since 
its  opening  last  March. 

Mr.  Parent  has  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  background  in  sales, 
advertising  and  marketing,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  years  with  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  where  he 
first  served  as  a  merchandising 
department  field  representative, 
then  was  in  charge  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  E rammer’s  food  pro¬ 
motions.  Later  he  joined  the 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  His  latest  position  Tvith 
the  Hearst  organization  was 
that  of  assistant  to  the  Sunday 
supplement  manager  of  the  L<» 
Angeles  office. 

• 

Tulsa  Bank  Renews 
‘Dept.  Store’  Ads 

The  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  con¬ 
tinues  its  different  policy  of 
newspaper  advertising  (via 
Scot’s  Advertising) ,  employing 
the  “department  store”  tech¬ 
nique.  They  will  use  a  full  page 
Home  Improvement  ad  in  Tulsa 
newspapers  this  month. 

According  to  Don  Flynn,  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Public  Relations,  similar  pro¬ 
motions  have  met  with  immedi¬ 
ate  reaction  and  response. 

Last  year,  the  First  of  Tulsa 
ran  several  such  page  ads, 
using  the  well  known  styles  of 
department  stores,  featuring 
prominent  fashion  and  mer¬ 
chandise  illustrations  with  large 
prices. 

The  current  ad  emphasizes 
I  the  “$5  per  hundred  cost”  of 
j  loans  on  scores  of  suggested 
!  home  improvements. 
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NEWSPAPER  COLOR  ADVERTISING 

...HIGH  in  selling  power 

...L01V  in  advertising  cost 

-INCREASED  30%  IN  1955 

C 

Newspapers  and  Color  advertising  constitute  the  most  power- 

The  reason :  selling  combination  in  America. 

- > 

The  printed  message,  rich  in  detail,  exact  in  its  meaning,  lives 
not  only  in  terms  of  time,  but  in  clarity  and  memorability. 

Combine  the  printed  word  with  color  —  add  the  tremendous 
market  penetration  and  outstanding  advertising  value  offered  by 
the  newspapers  of  America,  and  you  unquestionably  have  the 
greatest  force  in  the  nation  for  creation  of  maximum  sales  at 
minimum  cost. 


Some  examples  of  what  your  advertising  dollar  will  buy  in  newspapen  "lor  advertising: 


1 

Full  Page  in  | 

Black  &  SColors  | 

13  times .  1 

1 

You  can  cover  21  million  homes,  13  times,  for  per  home 

1  Cost:  $2,700,000  coverage  of  U.S.  homes . 44% 

number  of  newspapers . 185 

1,000  lines  in 

Black  &  1  Color 

6  times . 

You  can  cover  34  million  homes,  6  times,  for  less  than  3^  per  home 

Cost:  $974,000  coverage  of  U.S.  homes . 71% 

number  of  newspapers . 555 

j 

NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  CAN  MATCH  THE  COVERAGE  OR  ECONOMY  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

i 

The  people  of  America  buy  56  million  newspapers  each  day  for  which  they  pay  over  $3.5  million  every  day 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Newspapers  and  Advertisers  by 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Herbert  W.  Moloney,  President 


Newspaper  Representatives  Since  1900 


Representing  Newspapers  Only 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  IjOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MIAMI 

> 
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AD  AGENCIES 


0  Buy  Top-quality  Metal 

0  Buy  Top-quality  adjusting  Metals 

0  Use  Top-quality  Fluxes 

0  Supervise  your  maintenance  and  re-melt  practice 

0  If  (1)  to  (4)  don't  solve  current  problems, 
send  for  a  Federated  Service  Man. 


Needless  to  say,  we  think  the  answer  to  (1)  is  Federated  Castomotic'* 
Type  Metals.  They're  made  by  a  patented  method  and  come  out  free  of 
dross-producing  oxides.  You  start  clean.  For  item  (2)  we  recommend 
Federated  AAor-Tin  Metal.  Replaces  dross  pound  for  pound  at  minimal  cost 
and  holds  up  the  casting  quality  of  your  metals.  For  item  (3)  we  recommend 
Federated  Savemet  and  Savaloy  Fluxes.  Items  (4)  and  (5)  are  up  to  you, 
and  we'll  be  glad  to  send  the  man  on  request. 


DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  S,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  fadaratad  MHah  Canada,  ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


P&G  Names  3  Agencies 
After  Biow  Bow-Out 


Procter  &  Gamble  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  as  a  result  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Biow  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  agency  business, 
effective'  June  30  (E&P,  April 
14,  page  28)  it  has  appointed 
two  new  agencies  and  assigned 
an  additional  account  to  one  of 
its  present  agencies. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Lilt  home  permanent 
wave  and  Shasta  shampoo.  Tat- 
ham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Has 
been  named  agency  for  Fluffo 
shortening.  Spic  and  Span  has 
been  assigned  to  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  New  York,  a  P&G 
agency  since  1949. 

The  new  assignments  become 
effective  July  1. 

Newspaper  appropriations  for 
the  affected  products  are  ap¬ 
proximately;  Lilt,  $22,764;  Fluf¬ 
fo,  $373,076;  and  Spic  and 
Span,  $747,300. 

R&R  Closes  Toronto 
Office,  Drops  Lever 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  they 
would  close  their  Toronto  office. 
The  announcement  was  made  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  other 
moves  which  are  the  result  of 
a  recently  completed  six  months’ 
evaluation  of  the  over-all  agen¬ 
cy  operation. 

Because  of  this  action  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  •will  resign  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Lever  Brothers  account  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  others. 
The  agency,  ■with  offices  in  12 
cities  in  the  U.  S.,  also  revealed 
the  confirmation  of  new  office 
managers  in  St.  Paul  and  Dal¬ 
las.  William  Amundson  was 
named  to  head  the  St.  Paul  of¬ 
fice  and  Alex  Pappas  was  moved 
up  to  manager  of  the  Dallas 
office. 

The  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  state¬ 
ment  pointed  out  that,  "In  view 
of  the  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
keting  situation  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  expanding  opportunities 
which  are  presented,  the  best 
interests  of  clients  and  agency 
would  be  served  by  a  further 
concentration  of  creative  time 
and  efforts.” 

The  actual  closing  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  office  will  take  place  after 
all  responsibilities  to  clients 


have  been  fulfilled  and  proper 
arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the'  transfer  of  a^ 
counts. 

• 

Nehi  Uses 

ROP  Color 

A  packaging  change  now  nn- 
derway  at  Par-T-Pak-Royal 
Crown  Corporation  was  intro¬ 
duced  April  3  in  a  full  color 
page  ad  in  the  Chicago  Trihuia. 

The  ad  opens  an  exclusive 
Tribune  campaig^n  that  will  use 
the  impact  of  25  full  page  ROP 
color  ads  to  acquaint  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Chicagoland  customers 
with  the  full  line  of  soft  drinks 
being  sold  under  the  Nehi  la¬ 
bel,  according  to  T.  M.  Schim- 
berg,  president  of  Par-T-Pak- 
Roy  Crown  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  first  ad  (■via  Compton 
Advertising)  features  a  multi¬ 
colored  leopard  announcing 
“We’re  changing  our  spots."  It 
was  preceded  by  a  series  of  22 
teaser  ads  published  in  the 
Tribune. 

Nehi’s  ROP  color  campaign  in 
the  Tribune  is  the  only  medium 
being  used  to  announce  the  la¬ 
bel  change  in  the  Chicagoland 
market.  Reprints  of  the  first  in¬ 
troductory  ad  are  also  being 
used  in  a  retail  merchandising 
brochure  being  distributed  by 
the  company’s  sales  force.  Use 
of  radio  and  tele'vision  an 
planned  for  other  market  areas. 

• 

Haire  Nominated 
To  Head  Ad  Club 

Thomas  B.  Haire,  president 
of  Haire  Publishing  Co.  (busi¬ 
ness  magazines),  is  unopposed 
for  election  as  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 
The  annual  voting  takes  place 
May  8. 

Others  on  the  ticket  are:  for 
vicepresidents — Robert  M.  Gray, 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.;  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Gamble,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies;  Hugh  R.  Jackson,  Better 
Business  Bureau;  for  treasurer 
—  James  A.  Brewer,  Brewer- 
Cantemlo  Co.;  for  directors  — 
Harris  W.  C.  Browne,  National 
Lithographer,  and  Arch  Craw¬ 
ford,  Magazine  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 
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In  Chicago 


IT  TAKES  2! 


YES.  TWO  NEWSPAPERS  TO  DO  THE  JOB 


In  the  booming  Chicago  market,  no 
one  daily  newspaper  reaches  as  much 
as  half  the  people.  It  takes  two,  the 
Sun-Times  plus  another  paper,  to  give 
you  maximum  coverage.  No  two-paper 
combination  without  the  Sun-Times 
will  give  you  as  much. 

And,  if  you  are  selling  your  product 
to  a  young  market,  you  will  reach  more 
Chicago  housewives  under  45  with  the 
Sun-Times  alone  than  with  any  other 
paper. 


i:  for 
Gray, 
Fred- 
1  A»- 
\gen- 
letter 
surer 
ewer- 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  NEW  CHICAGO! 

21 1  W.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Growing  with  Chicago  —  the  new  Sun-Times  building. 
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KETAIL  SURVEY 

Personality  Advocated 
In  All  Typ  es  of  Ads 


San  MATEO,  Calif. 

Personalized  copy  in  all  types 
of  advertising  was  advocated 
here  by  a  series  of  speakers 
representing  the  general,  retail 
and  classified  fields. 

The  messages  were  addressed 
to  some  200  advertisers  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  day-long  advertising 
workshop  presented  by  the 
San  Mateo  Times.  J.  Hart  Clin¬ 
ton,  publisher  explained  the 
workshop  resulted  from  sug¬ 
gestions  received  from  mer¬ 
chants  themselves. 


Each  store  or  service  has  a 
distinct  personality  and  the 
function  of  advertising  is  to 
provide  for  the  emergence  of 
that  personality,  Gordon  Steed- 
man,  vicepresident,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  said  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  keynote  to  the  conference. 

Creative  Moves 

A  store  personality  is  created 
by  learning  the  kind  of  custo¬ 
mer  responding  to  its  appeal, 
developing  the  store  further 
along  those  lines,  and  using 


advertising  that  reflects  that 
personality,  he  said. 

The  impact  can  be  amplified 
by  tie-ins  with  the  copy  and 
the  campaig^ns  placed  by  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  Mr.  Steedman 
suggested.  For  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  does  not  sell  products; 
he  only  creates  the  atmosphere 
in  which  products  can  be  sold. 

“Repeat  the  basic  idea  in  the 
national  advertiser’s  campaigrn 
and  his  advertising  becomes 
your  advertising.  You  get  the 
sale  as  you  relate  it  to  the 
store.” 

Such  creation  of  a  tie-in  per¬ 
sonality  is  worth  more  to  a 
grocer’s  customer  than  a  two- 
cent  cut  in  prices,  Mr.  Steed- 
man  suggested.  In  addition,  the 
customer  “will  come  to  your 
store,”  he  stressed. 

In  adopting  a  personal  style, 
don’t  sound  like  a  professional 


copywriter,  Alan  Cundall,  as.  I 
sistant  advertising  manager,  1 
Roos  Brothers,  said.  The  Roos  ' 
group  learned  of  the  high  read¬ 
ership  of  comic  strip  style  copy, 
used  such  a  strip  and  gain^ 
“more  readers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  our  90  years,”  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Through  advertising  distinc¬ 
tiveness,  a  store  expresses  its 
individuality,  declared  Henry 
Haggland,  publicity  director, 
Hart’s  of  San  Jose.  Per  sonality 
can  also  be  reflected  through 
the  use  of  color  copy,  advised 
Ted  Harmon,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Lucky  Stores,  a  grocery 
chain. 

Benefit  in  Flaws 

Personality  can  be  reflected 
beneficially  by  using  copy  that 
admits  some  flaws  in  the  prod¬ 
uct,  suggested  Har  Henry,  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  San  Jose  (Ca¬ 
lif.)  Mercury-News.  Intelligent 
copy  writing  will  produce  re¬ 
sults  five  to  twelve  times  as 
great  as  poor  copy,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Budgeting  should  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  desired  objectives, 
suggested  M.  J.  A.  McDonald, 
classified  manager,  Oakland 
{C&\i{.)  Tribune,  Budgeting  re¬ 
quires  foresight  and  courage, 
he  stressed. 

In  summing  up  the  work¬ 
shop  findings.  Dr.  William 
Gould  of  San  Jose  State  said 
newspaper  advertisers  should 
“direct  their  ads  at  their  own 
persons  through  personalized 
copy.” 

Newspapers,  today  bought 
by  nearly  everyone  who  can 
read,  “should  show  you  how  by 
doing  a  better  selling  job  them¬ 
selves,”  Dr.  Gould  suggested. 

The  workshop  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  sui*vey  taken  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  by  the  Times,  a 
20,000-circulation  daily,  Gerson 
Miller,  promotion  manager,  told 
E«6P. 

Men's  Wear  Drive 
Seen  Hitting  Goal 

Success  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
drive  to  raise  a  $2,000,000  pro¬ 
motion  fund  by  April  30  was 
virtually  assured  last  week  by 
industry  leaders  at  a  directors  j 
meeting  in  New  York. 

At  the  session,  27  executives 
of  major  companies  added  the 
1957  pledges  of  their  firms  to 
their  current  year’s  pledges. 

“These  pledges,”  Barry  Leit- 
head,  president,  Cluett,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Co.  and  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  said,  “when  added 
to  the  total  amount  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,500,000  already 
pledged,  will  doubtlessly  bring 
the  combined  total  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000,  if  not  more.” 


will  help  to  eliminate  your 
strip  material  shortages  and  the  inevitable 
waste  of  time  and  labor 


Wide  range  of  material  from 
a  single  machine— I  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness 


It’s  a  boost  to  your  compositor’s  efficiency  when  he  turns  to 
the  strip  material  racks  and  finds  an  ample  supply  to  see  him 
through  a  heavy  day’s  work.  You  can  make  sure  of  this  with 
an  Elrod  installation— an  equipment  which  many  plants  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  for  an  abundance  of  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material.  Available  in  either  gas  or  electric  models. 


The  Elrod  is  sturdily  hut  simply 
built  for  continuous  production 
of  high-quality  strip  material 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14  j 

Set  in  members  of  the  ludlow  Radiant  family  | 
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The  Elrod 


E 


Why  are  New  Yorkers 

who  read  The  News  SO  well  dressed? 


Within  the  past  year 


Why  not?  Look  at  all  the  clothes  they  buy! . . .  Of  the 
men  reading  New  York  newspapers  who  buy  major  men’s 
apparel — almost  half  are  News  readers.  The  same  News 
readers  purchase  more  liquor,  cigars,  automobiles,  stocks 
and  bonds.  They  and  their  families  buy  more  of  everything! 

We  learned  who  buys  what  in  New  York  City  and 
suburbs  from  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  study  of 
newspaper  readers  ever  made — by  W.  R.  Simmons  & 

Associates  Research,  who  interviewed  10,345  person. 

The  data  cost  us  more  than  8150,000 — and  may  be 
worth  more  to  you!  If  you  haven’t  already  seen  it,  ask  your 
advertising  agency  or  any  New  York  News  office  to  show  you... 

^^Profile  of  the  Millions” 

THE  S  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper. .  .JtiM  more  than 
twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America  . . . 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago _ 

1 55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. . . 3460  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


1,270,000  bought  suits 

1,600,000  bought  slacks 
or  trousers 

1,690,000  bought  shirts 
2,040,000  bought  socks 
1,970,000  bought  shoes 
830,000  bought  coats 
750,000  bought  hats 

(  The  above  figures  refer  only  to  the  2,4^0,000 
men  readers  of  the  Daily  News,  who 
live  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs. 
Copyright  1355  by  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.) 
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HOW  ACB  SERVICES  HELP  INCREASE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

ACB  COOPERATES 

with  the 

Newspaper  Publishers^ 
own  organizations  in  the 

interest  of  increased 
%i^^wspaper  advertising 


Throughout  the  years,  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  has  worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  furnishing 
them  with  important  and  timely  information  which  they  have 
been  able  to  use.  In  addition  ACB  service  facilities  are  al¬ 
ways  available  to  Publishers  and  their  representatives. 

From  ACB’s  up-to-the-minute  files  of  advertising  linage, 
it  has  supplied  data  on  many  product  lines,  both  national 
and  local.  This  has  been  made  possible  because  ACB  reads 
every  daily  newspaper  for  the  publishers  and  keeps  accurate 
records  on  many  items  of  advertised  merchandise  through  its 
Newspaper  Research  Services.  Thus  the  supplying  of  in¬ 
formation  helps  these  organizations  to  relate  “cause  and 
effect”  in  newspaper  advertising  and  to  promote  and  extend 
the  uses  of  newspaper  advertising. 


ACB’s  Data  Files  Increase 

ACB  works  consistently  to  furnish 
its  Newspapjer  Research  Services  to 
more  merchandisers.  As  new  clients 
are  added,  the  wealth  of  available 
data  increases,  and  the  pKMsibilities 
for  increased  newspaper  advertising 
become  even  greater. 

ACB’s  own  advertising  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
on  these  services  continues  with¬ 
out  interruption.  For  more  than  12 
years  liberal  space  has  run  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  Age,  Advertising  Agency, 
Printers’  Ink,  Sales  Management, 
Tide  and  other  publications.  ACB 
also  publishes  “Scan”,  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  monthly  house  organ  to  acquaint 
merchandisers  with  the  Research 
Services  in  its  various  forms. 

ACB’s  Newspaper  Research  Ser¬ 


vices  (like  ACB’s  Checking  Proof 
Service  for  Publishers)  has  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  solve  the  “checking  copy 
problem”  for  over  1600  newspaper 
subscribers  and  this  in  turn  has 
helped  agencies  and  advertisers. 

A  Growth  Factor 

All  of  these  various  efforts  which 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau  makes 
are,  we  believe,  a  very  definite  plus 
factor  in  the  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising,  both  local  and  national. 

All  this  service  value,  so  much 
appreciated  and  utilized  by  sever¬ 
al  thousand  national  advertisers, 
manufacturers  and  advertising 
agencies,  could  not  have  been  made 
available  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers. 


Chiang  Sends 
Tong  as  Envoy 
To  the  U  S. 

Hollington  K.  Tong,  Nation¬ 
alist  China’s  new  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  succeeding  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo, 
is  well  known 
to  newspaper 
people  through¬ 
out  the  world 
as  press  chief 
during  the’  war 
for  Generalis¬ 
simo  Chiang 
Kai-Shek. 

Mr.  Tong  A 
worked  his  way  jong 
through  Park 
College,  graduated  with  the 
first  class  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  later  with  the 
first  class  of  the'  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

I  As  vicepresident  for  China 
of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  he  attended  the  General 
Assembly  in  Hawaii  in  1921, 
and  was  active  on  the  Com¬ 
munications  and  World  Brother¬ 
hood  Committees. 

For  a  number  of  years  he 
published  the  Yung  Pao  of 
Tientsin,  North  China,  and 
other  newspapers  and  came  to 
be  known  as  the  young  William 
Randolph  Hearst  of  China,  hav¬ 
ing  established  a  ne^vs  agency, 
feature  service  and  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Later  he  taught  journalism 
in  Yenchin^  University  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Leighton 
Stuart  who  later  became  Am¬ 
bassador  of  China  to  the  United 
States. 

The  new  envoy  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books,  “Date¬ 
line:  China”,  “China  and  The 
World  Press”,  and  an  author¬ 
ized  biography  of  General 
Chiang. 

For  the  past  few  years  he 
has  been  Ambassador  to  Japan. 


ACB  Sarvic*  cooperate*  with  rawspopar  puUhhart  In  making  It  natiar 
tor  agnneint  and  advartitart  to  uta  Nawtpapart — for  thoir  odvnrthlng. 

.  I  *79  Modben  Ava.,  Naw  York  •  18  S.  Michigan,  Chicago 

Sarvka  I  *  20  S.  Third  St.,  Coiumbin  *  161  Jaffarson,  Mamphit 
PPK  Officat  I  *  Ftancisco 
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2-Way  Purpose 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

Circulation  department  cars 
of  the  Globe  News  Publishing 
Co.  are  being  equipped  •with 
two-way  radio,  primarily  to 
speed  up  distribution.  Drivers 
also  are  instructed  to  notify  the 
editorial  department  of  any  im¬ 
portant  news  breaks  they  may 
encounter. 


Chilean  Girl 
lAPA  Scholar 

Bermuda 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund, 
Inc.,  awarded  its  third  $2,500 
scholarship  to  a  young  Chilean 
girl. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Scholarship  Fund,  at  its 
semi-annual  meeting,  unani¬ 
mously  voted  the  one-year 
scholarship  to  Miss  Maria  Lux 
Marmentini  Daroch,  of  Mos- 
queto  459,  Santiagro,  Chile.  It  is 
known  as  the  “lAPA  New  York 
Times  Scholarship”  which  was 
donated  by  Arthur  Hays  Suls- 
berger. 

The  21-year  old  student  plans 
to  use  her  scholarship  for  a 
year  of  study  at  a  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

Two  other  scholarships  were 
awarded  at  the  organization’s 
annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
last  October — one  to  a  U.  S. 
student  for  a  year  of  study  in 
Peru  and  the  other  to  an  Ar¬ 
gentine  citizen  for  study  in 
the  U.S. 

At  the  session,  Guillermo 
Martinez  Marquez  of  El  Pais, 
Havana,  announced  a  $2500  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Scholarship 
Fund  by  11  Havana  newspa¬ 
pers. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  lAPA 
president,  and  Angel  Ramos, 
publisher  of  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  both  an¬ 
nounced  renewal  of  their  $1000 
contributions  to  the  fund. 

• 

Texas  Student  Wins 
Scholarship  for  Chile 

Austin,  Tex. 

Robert  Patrick  Knight,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  senior  journal¬ 
ism  and  English  student,  has 
been  awarded  a  Fullbright 
scholarship  for  1956-57  study 
at  the  University  of  Chile.  The 
award  is  for  social  studies.  He 
will  devote  most  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Chilean  newspapers. 

Mr.  Knight  is  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Texas  Ranger,  stu¬ 
dent  magazine,  and  is  a  staff 
member  of  the  Daily  Texan, 
student  newspaper.  He  has 
worked  as  night  police  reporter 
for  the  Austin  American  during 
most  of  his  University  career. 
• 

1  2-Year  Contract 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Follo'wing  a  brief  strike 
I  March  27,  combination  press- 
1  men-stereotypers  of  the  Gads- 
!  den  Times  signed  a  new  two- 
•  year  closed  contract.  It  provides 
'  a  wage  increase  of  about  13c 
an  hour. 


SO 
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Advertising  Linage  is  the  Final  Measure 
of  a  Newspaper’s  Sales  Power 


financial 

advertisers 

rank 

Philadelphia 

newspapers? 


INQUIRER 

627,000  lines 


BULLETIN 

536,000  lines 


In  1955  The  Inquirer  published  the  largest  volume  of  financial 
advertising  ever  carried  in  any  newspaper  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia— 627,000  lines ...  a  gain  of  60,000  lines  over  1954 
...  a  leadership  of  90,000  lines  over  the  second  newspaper. 

1955  marked  the  22nd  consecutive  year  that  financial  adver> 
tisers  have  made  the  Inquirer  their  first  choice  for  sales  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


First  in  National  Advertising 
First  in  Retail  Advertising 
First  in  Classified  Advertising 
First  in  TOTAL  Advertising 


fptiilahelpina  3lni)iniTr 

Construetiftly  Strfhg  Dtlawsre  VslUy,  U.S.A. 

CzcAnn'*  Advarfiwig  RapraMntathrm: 

NEW  YORK— ROBERT  T.  OEVIIN,  JR.,  342  Modnon  Av«.,  Murrey  HiR  2-S838i 
CHKAGO— EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Weeker  Drive,  Andover  3-6270, 
DETROIT-CEORCE  S.  DtX,  Renobicot  SIdg.,  Woodward  5-7260. 

Wert  Cooft  Repreeentofives; 

SAN  FRANOSCO— FITZPATRICK  ASSOCUHS,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Gorfleld  1-7946, 
LOS  ANGELES— FITZFATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  3460  WHihire  Boulevard,  Dunhirii  5-3557. 
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Imperial  now  and  get  these 
"extra  advantages"  for 
your  plant  no  matter  how  ^ 
small  your  type  metal 
requirements  are. 


IMPERIAL 

TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA  34  •  NEW  YORK  7  •  CHICAGO  50 


Late  Watch 
Memories 
Glow  Anew 

San  Francisco 
Memories  of  San  Francisco’s 
newspaper  past  glowed  in  a 
golden  amber  as  the  Late 
Watch  met  again  April  14. 

For  this  is  the  organization 
based  originally  on  those  who 
covered  the  great  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  hre.  That 
disaster  struck  50  years  ago 
April  18. 

On  this  golden  anniversary, 
the  members  of  the  Late  Watch 
elite  corps,  known  as  the  “Pre- 
Quakers,”  were  honored  as  never 
before.  The  gathering  belongs 
to  those  who  began  their  news¬ 
paper  careers  in  the  pre-quake 
era  and  who  were  initiated  as 
“quakers”  by  performing  news¬ 
paper  duties  in  the  great  1906 
quake. 

Their  Memories 
A  few  score  Pre-Quakers  yet 
remain  in  a  Late  Watch  swollen 
by  those  whose  San  Francisco 
newspaper  experience  dates 
back  25  years  or  more.  Here 
is  a  condensation  of  their  recol¬ 
lections  of  50  years  ago: 

Edmond  D.  “Cobbie”  Co- 
blentz,  a  former  Hearst  pub¬ 
lisher  who  continues  on  the 
board  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  comprised  the 
four-man  crew  sent  to  Oakland 
by  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  to  join  in  publishing  the 
Call-Chronicle-Examiner,  the 
combination  edition  published 
by  the  three  San  Francisco 
morning  papers. 

Kathleen  Norris,  novelist, 
wrote  free  lance  features  that 
won  her  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  old  Call. 

George  Haley,  now  with  the 
Los  Anpeles  Herald  &  Express, 
and  “Doc”  Rogers,  Oakland 
Tribune,  lugged  their  bulky 
cameras  through  the  ruins  and 
snapped  notable  pictures.  Harry 
Coleman,  until  recently  with 
INP,  rode  a  balloon  to  snap 
the  tottering  ruins  of  the  City 
Hall. 

Only  S.F.  Edition 
William  D.  Wasson,  now  re¬ 
tired  but  then  the  first  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  News; 
Edgar  “Scoop”  Gleeson  and 
others  printed  an  extra  from 
the  News  plant  that  was  the 
only  one  issued  that  day  in  the 
city.  The  News  crew  then  buried 
the  newspaper’s  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  in  a  pit  that  had  been 
built  for  a  new  press.  Troops 
had  ordered  the  News  plant 


dynamiting  in  a  move  to  check 
the  flames. 

Will  Irwin,  then  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  relied  on  meager 
wire  reports  and  his  newsman’s 
memory  of  San  Francisco  to 
write  the  famed  “The  City  That 
Was.” 

Lyman  Stoddard,  now  pub¬ 
lisher,  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.) 
Kernel,  was  in  Cincinnati,  with¬ 
out  a  job.  He  too  was  called 
on  by  newspapers  there  to  write 
a  story  from  the  fragmentary  I 
and  conflicting  dispatches  and 
his  memory  of  the  city. 

Paul  Cowles,  then  AP  chief 
in  San  Francisco,  located  a  live 
telegraph  wire  and  moved  copy 
east.  He  anticipated  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  martial  law  and  ob¬ 
tained  press  passes  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Funston. 

Monroe  Goldstein,  chairman 
of  this  year’s  Late  Watch  gath¬ 
ering,  was  then  a  theatrical 
press  agent. 

• 

Lawmakers  Laud 
Newspaper  Family 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Assembly  approved  a  res¬ 
olution  commending  the  editor, 
publisher  and  staff  of  the  Red¬ 
lands  Daily  Facts  for  “their 
high  standards  of  community 
service.” 

The  measure  extended  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  newspaper 
on  acquisition  of  its  new  build¬ 
ing,  into  which  it  will  move  in 
June. 

The  resolution  noted  that 
Capt.  William  G.  Moore,  Paul 
W.  Moore,  William  G.  Moore 
and  Frank  E.  Moore,  represent¬ 
ing  three  generations  of  this 
“public  spirited  family,”  have 
been  at  the  editorial  helm. 

“The  Redlands  Daily  Facts 
has  always  reflected  the  high 
character  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  published,”  the  res¬ 
olution  stated. 


Auditor  Retires 

Chicago 

Harvey  Shollenberger,  66,  su¬ 
pervisor  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  auditing  department  and 
an  employe  of  the  Tribune  since 
1912,  retired  on  pension  April 
7.  He  and  his  wife  plan  to 
travel  to  Florida,  Arizona,  and 
California. 


Haokler^s  Son  Killed 

Bedford,  Ind. 

Kent  C.  Hackler,  24,  son  of 
Victor  Hackler,  an  Associated 
Press  executive,  was  killed 
April  8  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  near  here.  He  was  a  law 
student  at  Indiana  University. 


you  get 

BCTRA  advantages 

with 

L  Imperial 


to  help  you 
hold  down  i 
RISING  Q 


Costs  are  ballooning. 

Some  can't  be  stopped, 
but  with  the  "extra  ad¬ 
vantages"  that  come  with 
Imperial  type  metals, you  can 
hold  down  type  metal  costs. 

Imperial,  which  brought  out 
the  first  Type  Metal  Servicing 
and  dross  exchange  plan, 
now  offers  economies  that 
can  definitely  help  you  meet 
rising  costs  by  putting  your 
metal  on  a  sound,  controlled, 
business  basis.  Switch  to 
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U\<E  CAUFORNiA  WITHOUT 


THE  BILUOM  D 

Valley  of  the  bee5 

V  MORE  BUYING  POWER  HERE 
THAN  IN  ALL  OF  COLORADO* 

V  NOT  COVERED  BY  LOS  ANGELES 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPERS 


Take  a  look  at  the  brands  making  real  headway  in  California. 
You’ll  find  the  leaders  have  hefty  backing  in  the  inland  mar¬ 
ket.  They  use  strong  schedules  in  this  self-contained  area’s 
favorite  newspapers,  the  three  Bee  newspapers.  Together, 
these  three  newspapers  give  you  coverage  in  depth  of  inland 
California. 

•  Sales  Management’s  1955  Copyrighted  Survey 


•  ^THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

•  ;  THE  MODESTO  BEE 


McCLATCHY  Newspapers 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  .  .  .  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
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STREAMLINED  for  faster,  easier, 
in-line  plate  casting,  featuring: 


(UJOQD  , 

)• 


IMPROVED  ARCH  CONSTRUCTION 


NEW  COOLING  AND  DRYING  STAND 


MODERN,  EFFICIENT  V-BELT  DRIVE 


THERMOSTATIC  WATER  CONTROLS 


PLATE  LIFTER  WITH  SPRING  FOLLOW-UP 


DESIGNED  tojn 

newspapers  ...  for  BETTER,  4^  ui 


RIGID,  ONE-PIECE  FRAME  FOR  SHAVING  ARCH 


REMOVABLE  CHIP-PAN 


IMPROVED  KNIFE  BAR  ARRANGEMENT 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 


•  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


APRIL  •  PUBLISHED  BY  GRAFLEX,  INC 


ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 
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Country’s  Leading  Newspapers 
Choose  STROBOFLASH 


The  best  testimonials  to  the  all-around 
performance  of  Stroboflash  electronic 
flash  units  are  the  newspapers  who  use 
Stroboflash  day  in  and  day  out.  They 
find  in  Stroboflash  the  versatility,  de¬ 
pendability,  durability  and  economy  to 
team  up  with  the  Speed  Graphic,  the 
choice  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  nation’s 
press  photographers. 

The  photograph  (right)  presents  the 
thoroughly  equipped  photographic  staff 
of  The  Houston  Chronicle,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  Southwest. 
According  to  J.  E.  Gibson,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  “We  have  been  solid  Strobo¬ 
flash  for  three  years.  The  Chronicle  has 
equipped  each  photographer  with  both 
Stroboflash  I  and  II.  The  entire  staff  is 
equipped  with  Speed  Graphics,  as  well.” 

Billy  Davis,  chief  photographer  of  The 
Louisville  Times,  reports,  “As  for  Strobo¬ 
flash  equipment,  I  consider  it  tops  and 
by  far  the  most  consistent  and  durable.” 

Jim  Osborne,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
states,  “We  are  now  using  Stroboflash 
Ls  on  nearly  all  assignments  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Regular  use  of  the  battery  booster 
is  giving  us  added  flashes  from  a  set  of 
batteries.  We  are  equipped  with  four 
Stroboflash  II’s  and  recently  added  four 
Stroboflash  I’s  for  each  member  of  our 
staff.” 

Fred  Powers,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
has  his  staff  equipped  with  Stroboflash 
Il’s  and  recently  added  three  Strobo¬ 
flash  I’s. 

The  Boston  (Mass,)  Record  Ameri¬ 
can  has  eleven  Stroboflash  I  units  in 
operation. 

And  so  it  goes  .  .  .  newspaper  after 
newspaper  in  leading  cities  throughout 
the  nation  —  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Akron, 
Harrisburg,  Chicago  —  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  use  Stroboflash 
,  .  .  striking  tribute  to  the  dependability 
and  superiority  of  Stroboflash  electronic 
flash  equipment! 


Full  Speed  Graphic  and  Straboflash-equipped  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


STROBOFLASH  I 


A  compact,  yet  powerful  50-ounce  power 
pack  encased  in  a  flat,  scuffproof  Royal- 
ite  case  that  slips  into  coat  pocket  for 
real  convenience.  Features  interchange- 
ability  of  accessories  including  power 
pack,  lamp  heads,  connecting  cords.  The 
Stroboflash  I  can  be  used  for  most  work, 
reserving  the  more  powerful  models  — 
Stroboflash  II  and  IV — where  more  light 
is  required,  as  with  color  film.  Electronic 
triggering  protects  the  shutter  contacts 
from  “pitting”  and  affords  personal  pro¬ 
tection.  Foolproof  “three  wire”  safety 
circuit  eliminates  vulnerable  off-on 
switches  .  .  .  operates  under  all  weather 
conditions  .  .  .  can  be  left  on  for  hours, 
ready  for  instant  use  without  appreciable 
loss  of  battery  power. 


FOR  EXTRA  ECONOMY 
BATTERY  BOOSTER 


With  the  Stroboflash  Battery  Booster,  the  life 
of  batteries  can  be  increased  as  much  as  I009r 
by  re-forming  the  batteries.  The  battery  booster 
is  connected  between  the  power  pack  and  the 
lamp  head;  it  plugs  into  regular  AC  house  cur¬ 
rent  .  .  .  can  be  used  while  the  Stroboflash  is  in 
operation  .  .  .  flashing  the  unit  and  boosting  the 
batteries  simultaneously. 


I  Sheriffs  to  Work 
On  News  Flow 

I  INDIANAPOUS 

A  group  of  Indiana  newspa- 
i  permen  and  representatives  of 
!  the  Indiana  Sheriffs’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  work  out  a  uniform 
[.  policy  for  all  sheriffs  to  use 
1  which  will  promote  a  freer  flow 
I  of  police  news. 

-  Members  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association  voted  to  work 
on  the  project  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  Associated  Press  Freedom 
of  Information  clinic  here 
April  6.  The  clinic  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  convention.  More  than  250 
newspapermen  attended. 

Law  enforcement  officials 
were  quizzed  by  a  panel  com¬ 
posed  of  Harold  Trulock,  state 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News;  Charles  Griff o,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star;  Gerald  Cosgrove, 
usociate  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  arvd  Jack  Moss- 
man,  general  manager  of  the 
Lebanon  Reporter. 

John  Stemple,  head  of  the 
Indiana  University  journalism 
department,  said  when  facili- 
I  .  ties  became  available  the  uni¬ 
versity  hopes  to  have'  seminars 
at  which  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  and  newsmen  can  join  in 
studying  the  problem  of  making 
complete  police  news  available 
to  the  press  without  barriers. 

Richard  Blacklidge  of  Koko¬ 
mo,  was  named  president  of  the 
Hoosier  association  for  the 
coming  year. 

• 

Judge  Influenced 
By  Colo.  Decision 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
A  New  Mexico  district  court 
judge  has  permitted  pictures  in 
his  courtroom  during  a  trial. 

The  pictures  were  taken  by 
a  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  staff 
photographer,  Dick  Goehring,  in 
the  courtroom  of  Dist.  Judge  J. 
M.  Scarborough. 

^  ^  In  granting  the  permission. 
Judge  Scarborough  said: 

“I  was  first  impressed  with 
the  favorable  report  last  Fall 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  where  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  pho¬ 
tographed  a  mock  trial  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  lawyers  .  .  . 

“However,  the  incident  that 
finally  influenced  my  decision 
was  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  which 
abolished  Canon  35  ” 
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Jurors  Critical 
Of  Youth  Shields 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 

New  York  State’s  Youthful 
offender  statute  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  resolution,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  April  12  by  the 
Schenectady  County  Grand 
Jury,  which  recommended  that 
in  some  instances  youths  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  adult 
offenders. 

“A  crime  whether  committed 
by  a  youth  or  an  adult  is  a 
crime  against  the  People,”  the 
grand  jury  said,  “and,  within 
certain  limits,  a  youth  should 
be  punished  regardless  of 
age.*** 

“We'  have  discovered  to  our 
dismay  that  many  of  our  young 
people  seem  to  have  acquired 


the  notion  that  in  the  event 
they  commit  a  crime  that  al¬ 
most  automatically  the  Youth¬ 
ful  Offender  statute  will  serve 
as  a  cloak  or  a  shield  to  give 
them  immunity  from  punish¬ 
ment  or  incarceration  such  as 
would  be  meted  out  to  an  adult 
offender.  This  idea  is,  of  course, 
erroneous  and  should  be  dis¬ 
pelled  from  their  minds.*** 

“We  feel  that  there  are  in¬ 
stances  where  the  interests  of 
the  public  would  be  better 
served  by  treating  otherwise 
eligible  youths  as  adult  of¬ 
fenders. 

“To  this  end  we'  would  ask 
that  the  aid  of  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  police  and  so¬ 
cial  agencies  be  enlisted  in  dis¬ 
seminating  this  information 
among  the  group  to  which  it 
applies.” 


The  Youthful  Offender  stat¬ 
ute  applies  to  persons  16-18. 

• 

Harriman  Vetoes 
‘Newspaper’  Bill 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Governor  Harriman  has 
again  vetoed  a  bill  which  would 
have  put  a  legal  definition  of 
“newspaper”  on  the  statute 
books. 

The  Governor  said  there  were 
technicalities  that  should  be 
ironed  out  at  a  public  hearing. 
Generally,  weekly  newspapers 
favored  the  measure;  dailies 
opposed  it.  For  the  purpose  of 
legal  notices  a  newspaper  would 
be  described  as  a  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  publication,  issued  primarily 
for  the  dissemination  of  news, 
or  as  a  commercial,  financial, 
religious  or  legal  journal. 


Kelly-Smith  Company 


Serving  Our  Newspapers  Exclusively  throughout  the  United  States 
All  Offices  Are  Company  Owned  and  Operated 
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U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN  NEWS  SERVICE 
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^  (Chief  of  Correspondents) 
Ben  Williamson 
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Norman  E.  Nicholson,  Bureau  Chief 
James  Atwater 
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William  Howland,  Bureau  Chief 
Lee  Griggs 


James  Shepley,  Bureau  Chief 

John  Beal 

Walter  Bennett 

Marshall  Berger 

George  B.  Bookman 

Martha  Bucknell 
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BOSTON 


William  Johnson,  Bureau  Chief 


DALLAS 


Willard  C.  Rappleye  Jr.,  Bureau  Chief 
Jane  Scholl  ^ 


DENVER 


Ed  Ogle,  Bureau  Chief 
Robert  Ajemian  ^ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Richard  Pollard,  Bureau  Chief 
Charles  Mohr 


T.  George  Harris,  Bureau  Chief 

Edwin  Darby 

Jesse  L.  Birnbaum 

Richard  W.  Boeth 

Peter  Braestrup 

Donald  S.  Connery 


Robert  Sl^lman,  Bureau  Chief 
Russell  Siackett 


OTTAWA 


Barron  Beshoar,  Bureau  Chief 

Terry  Colman 

Robert  W.  Glasgow 

Ezra  Goodman 

John  Koffend 

James  Murray 

Edwin  Rees 


Harry  Johnston,  Bureau  Chief 
Ruth  Mehrtens 


Byron  W.  Riggan,  Bureau  Chief 


TORONTO 


Murray  Gart,  Bureau  Chief 
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Frank  White,  Bureau  Chief 
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Stanley  Karnow 
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Curtis  Prendergast,  Bureau  Chief 
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James  Bell,  Bureau  Chief 
;  •  Denis  Fodor 
Ramelle  MaCoy 

ROME 

Walter  Guzzardi,  Bureau  Chief 
George  de  Carvalho 
William  Rospigliosi 

JOHANNESBURG 

Edward  Hughes,  Bureau  Chief 

ISTANBUL 

Robert  Neville,  Bureau  Chief 

BEIRUT 

John  M.  Mecklin,  Bureau  Chief 


V  ^ 


Richard  Oulahan,  Bureau  Chief 
Rafael  Delgado  Lozano 
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Harvey  Rosenhouse,  Bureau  Chief 
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Piero  Saporiti,  Bureau  Chief 
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papers  simultaneously  in  five  has  been  placed  on  mailing 
cities  for  quick  national  dis-  room  improvements, 
tribution.  The  research  laboratory  and 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  now  manufacturing  plant  has  pro- 
is  published  in  New  York,  San  duced  an  improved  version  of 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  the  old  Speedamat  single-wrap 
Washington.  The  company  has  mailing  machine  to  increase  its 
a  sixth  plant  in  Boston  to  pub-  speed  and  reliability, 
lish  Barron’s.  Circulation  accounting  for  the 

iwspaper  research  tion’s  research  laboratory  at  The  production  laboratory  Wall  Str^t  Journal  and  Bar- 
program  in  the  Easton,  Pa.  S^^ew  out  of  the  company’s  ron  s  done  on  six  s^ially 

ing  carried  on  by  Research  Pays  somewhat  specialized  demands  converted  Dow-Jones  Tickers. 

D  n-esearcn  rays  accuracy.  Costs  thus  have  been  reduced. 

■■■■Ililiillilliillii  “Research  costs  the  company  por  instance,  the  company  The  modified  ticker  or  multi- 
many  thousands  of  dollars  but  builds  its  own  printers  for  the  poster  prints  a  serial  number, 

.  it  has  paid  off  in  the  past,”  said  Dow-Jones  Ticker,  a  news  tele-  amount  received,  entry  date,  ex- 

*  Ackell,  a  quick  and  knowl-  g^raphic  service  (31,000  words  piration  date'  of  the  order  just 

T  intense  man.  “We  daily)  for  financial  and  broker-  as  the  original  ticker  prints 

t  li  manufac-  ^ge  and  commercial  houses  in  Dow-Jones  averages.  The  ma- 

turing  new  equipment  for  Dow,  4^4  cRies  throughout  the  United  chine  can  be  set  to  repeat  these 
®  j  Jones.  The  whole  newspaper  in-  states  and  Canada.  These  print-  postings  as  many  times  as  nec- 

dustry  presents  a  fertile  ground  gj.g  used  in  areas  where  essary.  With  the  printed  ledger 

for  improvement.”  there  is  sufficient  density  of  cards  in  use  as  accounting 

Although  he  has  supervised  subscribers  to  warrant  the  sys-  media  it  is  easy  to  establish  con- 

the  research  work  for  23  years  tern  and  in  other  areas  the  reg-  trols  and  to  prepare  bank  de¬ 

in  addition  to  his  many  other  uj^r  Teletype  service  is  pro-  posits.  Simple  multiplication  of 
responsibilities,  Mr.  Ackell  will  vided.  The  two  are  geared  to  the  number  of  serial  numbers 
now  devote  more  time  to  plan-  -yvork  on  single  transmission  used  by  the  constant  price  de- 

ning  for  future  needs  and  will  from  the  editorial  department  termines  the  total  needed  by 

have  less  to  do  with  daily  oper-  ^ew  York.  The  ticker  service,  management, 
ations.  incidentally,  is  operated  like  Mr.  Ackell  said  mechanizs- 

‘  We  do  nothing  by  the  book  press  association  except  tion  of  the  company’s  office  pro- 


New  Devices  Developed 
In  Newspaper’s  Lab 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Ackell 


Don’t.  Miss’ the  MAGIC  EMPIRE! 


Start  With  Metropolitan 
Tulsa,  Water  Capital  of  ' 

the  Southwest 

Tulsa  .  .  .  Oil  Capital  of  the 
World,  and  Water  City  of  the 
Southwest  ...  is  perched  right 
in  the  center  of  the  billion-dollar 
N.  Magic  Empire.  A  quarter  of  a 
^  A  million  people  live  in  Metropolitan 
Tulsa,  sharing  an  effective  ouying 
income  of  497  million  dollars.  To 
reach  this  rich  market,  place  your 
advertising  in  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribunal 


More  and  more  families 
are  now  reading 
New  York's  favorite 
evening  newspaper! 


Average  Daily  Circulation  Since  January  First 
Up  71,684  Over  the  Previous  Three  Months 


...and  on 

SUNDAY 

JOUDNAUAMERICAN 
circulation  averaged 

906,922 

during  the  first  three 
months  of  '56  ...  on  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than 
55,000  copies  over  the 
average  net  sale  for  the 
preceding  three  months. 


From  our  very  first  year  of  publication,  60  years  ago,  the  Journal- 
American  has  always  had  more  readers  than  any  other  New 
York  evening  newspaper.  This  past  January,  in  keeping  with  a 
tradition  of  leadership  and  public  service,  we  introduced  a  new  and 
expanded  Journal-American  with  a  variety  of  improvements. 

The  response  has  been  most  gratifying.  Our  readers  have  shown 
their  approval  and  support  in  the  most  dramatic  way  possible... 
at  the  newsstands,  where  reader  preference  is  most  in  evidence. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  our  average  evening  circu¬ 
lation  was  716,456... a  daily  increase  of  more  than  70,000  copies 
over  the  previous  three-month  period. 

These  substantial  gains  further  emphasize  the  Journal -American’s 
position  as  New  York’s  most  interesting  and  dytiamic  newspaper 
...a  forward-looking  newspaper  with  a  forward-looking  program 
for  New  York  and  New  Yorkers. 


The  circulation  figures  shown  in  this  page 
are  for  the  3  months  ended  March  31, 
1956  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation,  subject  to  audit.  Daily 
figures  are  for  the  5-day  average,  Monday 
through  Friday. 


Jourmi^^^merican 

f)'.  AS  iHt  HiCA.-l  iTpcoph  /> 

NEW  YORK'S  MOST  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAUY  REPRESfNTEO  BY  HEARST  AOVERTfSfNG  SERVICE 
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to  double  Its  plant  capacity  to 
achieve  the  same  result  with 
manual  operation.  Savings  made 
in  composition  costs  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  production  of  editorial 
material. 

“We  are  producing  a  news¬ 
paper  that  we  could  not  match 
by  manual  operation,”  declared 
Mr.  Ackell  with  keen  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Chart  Device 

Another  device  developed  by 
Mr.  Ackell  is  for  building 
charts  without  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing.  A  chart  can  be  built  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  figures 
are  available,  whereas  former¬ 
ly  an  artist  had  to  prepare  it 
and  the  engraving  department 
had  to  shoot  a  negative,  make  a 
itter.  Now,  we  are  able  to  the  finished 

ve  the  editorial  department  It  was  developed  to  meet 

ual  facilities  with  those  for  fast  deadlines.  It  has  its  eco- 
e  markets  nomic  value  but  its  mam  virtue 

Peaks  and  Valievs  editorial 

reaKs  and  valleys  department  and  press  time 

“From  ^  a  production  stand-  closer  together.  This  device, 
lint,  this  means  we  get  edi-  like  many  others,  is  patented  by 
rial  matter  later  and  later  Mr.  Ackell. 

Iiich  accentuates  the  peaks  ETS  has  not  been  applied  to 
id  valleys  of  our  editorial  advertising  yet,  but  it  may  be 
inpositioHy  li6  &cl(i0d,  W  c  do  used 

>t  have  to  hav’e  an  even  flow  “Jt  took  50  years  to  perfect 
ith  this  system  but  we  do  have  manual  composition  and  three 
better  newspaper.”  years  is  not  enough  in  which 

The  Journal  would  have  had  to  get  all  the  advantages  out 


New  Devices 

{Continued  from  jxtge  60) 


KEY  TO  COLOR  accuracy  in  tha  "new"  Minnaapolit  Star  which 
leaturat  daily  news  colorphotos  is  tha  master  mat  matcher.  Inspect¬ 
ing  new  machines  which  insures  a  more  accurate  registration  of  color 
matrices  in  the  stereotyping  department  are  Donald  J.  LitHa  (left), 
stereo  foreman,  and  Charles  McGuire,  mechanical  superintendent. 


ti.  a  1  auicaiijr  uiiiciciii,  ack-up,  •  1 

remarked  Mr.  Ackell.  SEiC  ConSldCFS 

Contracts  between  the  com-  ^  , 

pany  and  the  International  otOCK  LfCilStlllg 
Fypographical  Union  include 

recognition  of  the  union’s  juris-  1955  annual  report  of 

liction  in  ETS.  The  contracts  Atlas  Tack  Co.  was  a  principal 
further  provide  that  one  ‘tern  for  discussion  last  week 
journeyman  shall  tend  each  line-  when  an  examiner  of  the  Securi- 
casting  machine  equipped  with  Exchange  Commission 

Electro-Typesetter  unit  when  conducted  a  hearing  on  the  New 
setting  quotations  furnished  by  York  Stock  Exchange’s  delist- 
press  associations.  The  contract  ''’P  ^^®  Atlas  stock, 

is  silent  on  machine  manning  Sidney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of 
when  setting  their  own  compo-  Atlas  'Tack,  a  metal  fastener 
sition  but  one  man  is  used  on  firm  in  Massachusetts,  appealed 
each  machine  to  get  the  maxi-  for  SEC  reversal  of  the  Ex- 
mum  type  in  the  shortest  time,  change  action  on  the  ground  it 
Lab  Comes  First  detrimental  to  the  stockhold- 

ers.  Mr.  Cook  is  financial  ad- 
Joseph  J.  Ackell  divides  his  visor  to  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
time  between  his  executive  desk  Republican  News  Employe.^’ 
at  44  Broad.  Street,  the  various  Beneficial  Fund  and  Springfield 
WSJ  plants  around  the  coun-  Union  Employes’  Beneficial 
try  and  the  Sixth  Avenue  labo-  pund  which  have  owned  the  ma- 
ratory.  But  it  is  in  the  latter  jority  stock  of  Atlas  since  1943. 
that  he  takes  most  delij^ht  he-  treasurer  of  the  two 

cause  it  will  continue  to  solve  publishing  companies, 
complex  publishing  problems. 

Many  extraordinary  machines  profit  for  1955  of  $261,412, 
already  have  been  developed  to  ^fter  net  losses  of  $12,581  in 
produce  an  extraordinary  news-  1954  $224,262  in  1953.  Mr. 

paper.  Many  more  are  on  the  Cook  said  net  tangible  assets  of 
drawing  board  or  maybe  merely  the  company  amounted  to  $1,- 
in  the  dream  stage  for  the  402,475  at  the  end  of  last  year; 

$1,326,105  in  1954  and  $1,354,- 
•  007  in  1953. 

\7  .  A  •  ,  •!  1  A  note  for  $1,210,468,  listed 

Vote  Against  Guilil  „  ^  3, 

Los  Angeles  balance  sheet,  was  identified  by 
By  a  vote  of  112  to  82  edi-  Cook  as  a  loan  to  the  com- 
torial  employes  of  the  Los  P^oy  from  the  two  pension 
Angeles  Examiner  decided  re-  funds. 

cently  to  continue  their  fed-  The  newspaper  groups  also 
erally-chartered  Editorial  As-  have  been  granted  a  hearing  on 
sociation  rather  than  become  a  the  delisting  of  stock  of  Ex¬ 
unit  of  the  American  News-  change  Buffet,  Inc.,  in  which 
paper  Guild.  they  own  a  controlling  interest. 


Youngstown  . . 
a  great  market 
growing  better 
. .  .  fast 


|.M«' 


\ulo 


Builds 

ilffest  Assembly  Plant 
In  Youngstown  Area 


General  Motors'  new  plant  will  employ  about  8,000  persons 
initially  and  perhaps  20,000  later.  This  will  be  the  biggest 
single  industrial  boost  in  the  Mahoning  Valley's  history. 
Costing  about  75  million  dollars,  the  annual  payroll  will 
be  some  30  million. 

The  fact  that  GM  chose  this  site  shows  that  the  Youngs¬ 
town  area  has  many  advantages  for  manufacture  and 
distribution.  GM's  new  plant  is  indeed  evidence  of  the 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  Youngstown  District. 


HoungistoiDn  ^inbitadtjot 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Kelly-Smith  Compiany,  National  Representatives 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


With  Sun  -Times  Syndicate  features— 

YOU  GET  THE  GIRL- 
NOT  HER  WHOLE  FAMILV 

Are  you  buying  a  big  package  of  Grade  B  featui 
material  to  get  one  or  two  Grade  A  features? 

Not  if  you  buy  from  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Synd 
cate!  We  offer  you  superlative  features  individually,  an 
on  their  individual  merits.  You  don’t  have  to  "man 
the  whole  family  to  get  the  girl.” 

Package  deals  may  have  been  justified  years  ago  t 
capture  top  features,  or  to  assure  you  of  rounded  featui 
coverage  in  an  intensely  competitive  newspaper  situatio 

Today  there  are — lamentably — fewer  newspapers. 

There  are  many  more  syndicates;  feature  offering 
have  multiplied. 

You  now  are  in  a  position  to  be  selective.  As  curre 
contracts  expire,  you  can  allow  your  editor  new  freedo 
to  pick  and  choose  the  individual  new  features  that  be 
enhance  your  newspaper. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  proudly  presen 
such  features.  They  are  developed  for  use — not  mere 
for  sale.  Each  is  a  proved  reader-interest  product 
Each  will  help  you  hold  reader-attention  against  tl 
increasing  competition  of  TV,  radio  and  magazines. 

If  you  wish  only  one,  we  shall  be  glad  to  serve  yo 
If  you  wish  several,  we  shall  be  delighted  —  and 
will  you! 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive 


Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


Vanderbilt’s 
Trustee  Asks 
Court  Ruling 

Los  Angeles 

The  trustee  for  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  Jr.  has  asked  the 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  to 
decide  how  he  should  distribute 
$356,000  among  creditors  of  the 
long  defunct  Vanderbilt  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

The  money  represents  the  in¬ 
heritance  Mr.  Vanderbilt  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Richard  T.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  pledged  this  inherit¬ 
ance  and  also  his  expected  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  estate  of  his 
paternal  grandfather.  Commo¬ 
dore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  to  his 
creditors  and  stockholders  when 
his  chain  of  three  tabloid  news¬ 
papers  in  Miami,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Los  Angeles  went 
broke  in  1928. 

The  trustee.  Citizens  National 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  repre¬ 
sented  by  John  N.  Cramer, 
asked  the  court  for  instructions 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
money  because,  the  suit  said, 
the  trust  agreement  of  1932  and 


ALL  WOMEN’S  STORE 
LINEAGE... 

63.9%  of  daily  lineage... 

APPEARS  IN  THE 
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Use  the  Morning  Courier-Express 
for  more  acJvertising  for  your  cjoi' 
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to  sp^ncJ  and  Sunday's  for  the 
state's  largest  circulation  outside 
of  Manhattan. 

ROP  COLOR  avoilable  daiiy 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


subsequent  side  agreements  are 
ambiguous. 

Inheritance  Pledged 

The  trust  agreement  said  the 
inheritances  might  amount  to 
$1,000,000  or  more.  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt  pledged  these  expectations 
to  pay  in  full  four  creditors 
“who  had  rendered  personal 
and  professional  services."  These 
men,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead, 
had  claims  totalling  $137,925. 
The  remainder  was  to  go  to 
original  purchasers  of  stock  in 
the  newspapers  and  all  other 
creditors. 

There  were  3,600  of  these 
other  creditors,  labeled  Class  2 
beneficiaries  of  the  trust,  with 
claims  of  $3,456,431.99,  the  suit 
says. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  inheritance 
from  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  shrank 
from  $500,000  to  $356,000  in  the 
course  of  extensive  litigation, 
including  an  attempt  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  to  have  his  trust 
revoked,  the  suit  says. 

The  promised  inheritance  from 
the  elder  Vanderbilt  has  not 
come  through,  but  it  may  in 
the  future,  the  suit  says. 

The  suit  asks  the  court  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  money  now  at 
hand  should  be  distributed  30% 
to  the  Class  1  creditors  and 
70%  to  the  Class  2  creditors,  as 
-  the  original  trust  seems  to  say, 
or  if  the  Class  1  creditors 
should  be  paid  in  full  and  the 
remainder  and  any  later  re¬ 
ceipts  to  go  to  the  Class  2 
creditors,  as  one  of  the  side 
agreements  seems  to  say. 

• 

New  Calif.  Weekly 

Westminister,  Calif. 

The  Stanton  Chronicle  was 
established  here  recently  as  a 
weekly.  Dyke  Lansdale  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Stanton  Publishing  Co. 
George  P.  Karcher  is  editor- 
publisher;  Florence  B.  Black, 
news  editor;  Ardell  Phillips, 
advertising  manager. 


L.A.  News 
Tax  Lien  Held 
Prior  Claim 

Los  Angeles 

Bankruptcy  Referee  David  B. 
Head  this  week  in  effect  ruled 
that  the  last  remaining  assets 
of  the  Daily  News  should  go 
to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

Referee  Head  ruled  that  a 
tax  lien  for  $361,978.58  in  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxes  dating  back 
to  1945  has  priority  over  other 
existing  claims,  including  $39,- 
000  claimed  by  Robert  L.  Smith, 
former  publisher,  as  due  him 
because  of  the  assignment  of 
certain  accounts  receivable. 

The  tax  claim  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  present  remaining 
assets  of  the  bankrupt  paper. 

Other  prior  claims  against 
the  paper  already  paid  were 
some  $350,000  to  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Co. 
for  mortgages  on  the  paper’s 
physical  property  and  some 
$100,000  in  priority  labor  claims 
by  employes. 

The  Daily  News  was  thrown 
into  bankruptcy  in  December, 
1954,  after  Publisher  Clinton  D. 
McKinnon  sold  the  paper’s 
name,  circulation  lists,  and 
other  assets  to  the  Times-Mir- 
ror  Co.  for  $275,000. 

• 

New  Gannett  Directors 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

L.  R.  Blanchard  and  Don  U. 
Bridge  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the’  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  week.  Mr. 
Blanchard  is  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle;  Mr.  Bridge  is  general 
manager  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  here. 


Allen  to  Fight 
Income  Taxes 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

William  Prescott  Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laredo  (Tex.) 
Times  and  other  newspapers  in 
Colorado  and  Alaska,  said  here 
this  week  he  intends  to  launch 
a  nationwide'  campaign  against 
federal  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  has  been 
waging  a  one-man  fight  on 
“political  corruption’’  in  Texas, 
paid  a  fine  of  $100  imposed  on 
him  for  violating  a  local  or¬ 
dinance  against  the  use  of  a 
loudspeaker  without  a  permit 
He  was  arrested  again  on  the 
same  charge  in  Port  Arthur. 

Recently  the  60-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  spent  a  night  in  jail  un¬ 
til  he  testified  before  a  grand 
jury  that  some  of  his  corrup¬ 
tion  charges  were  based  on  in¬ 
formation  given  to  him  in 
anonymous  letters. 

Two  candidates  for  public 
office  have  filed  damage  suits 
against  him,  each  asking  $500,- 
000. 


A  TENNESSEE 

JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

"The  Doily  Harold  hos  been  run¬ 
ning  your  'Support  the  Church* 
series  os  o  sponsored  page  each 
week  since  1947.  You  hove  furnished 
us  with  consistently  good  copy  and 
art.  This  page,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  in  our  pa¬ 
per.  We  tried  running  it  on  Satur¬ 
days,  but  pressure  from  our  rural 
MR  JOHNW  FINNEY.  readers,  although  they  number  less 
'  EDITOR  than  a  third  of  our  total,  forces  us 

THE  DAILY  HERALD  to  run  it  now  each  Friday." 
COLUMBIA,  TENNESSEE 

Let  ui  tend  yon  proofs  and  full  information  about  America’s  No.  1 
relisions  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appcalins  copy.  Now  nmnins 
resuiarly  in  over  950  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Advertisins 
Service,  Strasburs,  Virsinia. 


Newsman  Defends 
Tax  Evasion  Charge 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Edmund  J.  W.  Nowinski, 
former  Syracuse  newspaperman 
and  now  news  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Umon, 
last  week  pleaded  innocent  in 
U.  S.  District  Court  here  to  a 
charge  of  evading  a  total  of 
$3,560.42  in  income  taxes  for 
the  year  1949. 

Mr.  Nowinski  waived  indict¬ 
ment  and  entered  the  plea  to  a 
Federal  information  alleging  he 
had  a  total  income  of  $16,164.12 
in  that  year,  with  taxes  due 
amounting  to  $4,375.72. 

The  government  charges  that 
Mr.  Nowinski  reported  an  in¬ 
come  of  $5,024.38  and  taxes  of 
$815.30.  In  1949,  Mr.  Nowinski 
was  executive  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Syracuse  Mayor  Frank 
Costello. 


Hearst  at  ICMA 


Walter  Aronoff,  circulation 
director  of  the  Detroit  Times 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  has  “booked’’  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Hearst  Jr.  for  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  ICMA  convention 
in  Chicago,  June  26.  Mr. 
Hearst,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  has  just 
returned  from  a  world  tour. 
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SYDNEY  CHAIRS  Of  PENNA. 


STANLEY  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 


KEEP  IN  STEP  WITH  ALTOONA’S 
STEADY  MARCH  OF  PROGRESS! 


10  NEW  INDUSTRIES  Have  Located  in  This  Thriving 
Pennsyivania  Community  in  Recent  Years, 


You'll  really  boost  your  sales  in  the 
Keystone  State  if  you  take  advantage 
of  the  potentials  in  the  rich  Altoona 
market.  $119,518,000  in  retail  sales  in 
1954  fpreliminary  Bureau  of  Census 
figures)  for  the  metropolitan  area, 
with  70%  concentrated  right  in  Al¬ 
toona,  puts  this  market  way  up  on 
the  list  in  Pennsylvania. 

Here's  an  ideal  test  market,  too — 
completely  isolated  from  other  cities, 
self-sufficient,  and  with  diversified  and 
typical  outlets. 


Sell  the  Altoona  Market  with  the  Altoona  Mirror 

The  Mirror  delivers  your  advertising  to  tisers,  too — as  evidenced  by  almost 
95.1%  of  city  zone  homes,  and  reaches  12  million  lines  in  1955,  millions  more 
75%  of  the  families  in  Blair  County,  than  some  of  the  nation's  big-city 
The  Mirror  produces  results  for  adver-  papers. 


The  Mirror  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  complete  facilities 
for  two,  three,  and  ROP 
PULL  COLOR— with  careful 
color  craftsmanship  and  a 
record  of  results  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  backed  up  by  175,- 
000  lines  of  color  ads  in 
19551 
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Euro  Rewrite 
Desks  Avoid 
U.S.  Style 

By  Bethami  ProhsI 

London 

Foreign  correspondents  for 
American  agencies  in  Europe 
have  developed  a  new  skill: 
giving  the  news  a  European 
accent. 

Serving  and  covering  Europe 
uie  now  almost  inseparable. 

“If  we  weren’t  seiwing  Da¬ 
nish  newspapers,”  John  Lloyd, 
chief  of  AP’s  London  bureau 
and  a  foreign  service  writer  for 
80  years,  told  E&P,  “we’d  prob¬ 
ably  have  one  lonely  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Copenhagen.  Now, 
we  have  a  staff  of  24  there,  in¬ 
cluding  a  photo  department.” 

The  post-war  growth  of 
American  news  distribution 
abroad  gives  U.S.  editors  the 
benefit  of  around-the-clock  F]u- 
ropean  coverage. 

AP-London  is  the  communi¬ 
cations  link  Between  Europe 
and  New  York.  Its  “control 
desk”  can  shut  off  either  end 
from  copy  in  which  it  is  not 
interested. 


one  will 
get  you  three 

starting  with 
the  May  issue 
of  Newspaper  ' 

Rates  &  Data, 
and  every 

month  S 

thereafter, 

you'll  get  3  way  ^ 
eye-traffic  for  ^ 
your 

Service-Ads— 
because -CD- the 
map  of  your  market, 
and  (2)  statistics  on  your 
market,  will  be  right  where 
they  belong -in  SRDS-with 
(Sfyour  regular  listing  of  rates 
and  data. 

This  gives  ybu  a  great  new 
opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tripled  eye  traffic  with 
your  Service-Ads 
in  appropriate 
positions  near 
your  market 
data  and  near 
your  listing. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 


UP  has  a  special  “Euro”  desk 
in  London  which  master-minds 
the  entire  service  to  Europe. 
“Euro”  keeps  in  mind  that  the 
Swiss  like  their  stories  told 
chronologically,  Ireland  is  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  Pope, 
Italy  is  rather  disinterested  in 
the  British  Royal  Family  and 
the  Germans  have  a  passion  for 
detail. 

Donald  McNicoll,  supervisor 
of  AP’s  British  desk,  said  pen¬ 
cilling  can  sometimes  tailor 
stories  adequately  but  style  dif¬ 
ferences  are  great  enough  so 
that  his  staff  rewrites  about 
half  the  copy. 

Some  style  changes  mentioned 
by  Frank  Fisher,  director  of 
British  United  Press: 

Unnecessary  adjectives  are 
eliminated.  Thei-e’s  no  such 
thing  as  a  “blinding  snow¬ 
storm”  or  a  “brutal  murder” 
in  U.  K.  papers. 

“Red  Cross-provided  cards” 
and  “mystery  explosions”  go 
down  before  the  local  nile  that 
nouns  are  not  used  as  adjec¬ 
tives. 

Two  sentences  linked  by  a 
comma  and  “but”  lose  the  con¬ 
junction  and  become  two  sen¬ 
tences. 

Repetitions  are  eliminated.  A 
quote  is  not  first  summed  up 
and  then,  lower  down,  given 
verbatim. 

First  names  are  rarely  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  states¬ 
men  or  politician  and  even  an 
upper  class  man  charged  with 
fraud  rates  a  Mister. 

Mr.  McNicoll’s  “translation” 
rules  include: 

No  partial  quotes.  It’s  never, 
“He  called  it  'a  blatant  lie.’  ” 

Background  information  is 
made  “deft.”  It  is  woven  into 
the  story  rather  than  made  a 
separate  paragraph. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
densing.  There  has  to  be.  One 
London  newspaper  has  a  staff 
rule  that  no  story  can  run  more 
than  a  half  a  column  without 
special  permission. 


Newspapar  Publishers  .  . 


Time  Factor 
Puts  Us  Ahead 
In  Olympics 

Two  factors  will  make  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  1956  Olympic 
games  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
the  most  difficult  since  the  war. 
They  are: 

1 —  Limited  communications 
facilities. 

2 —  The  difference  in  time — 
Melbourne  is  15  hours  ahead  of 
Eastern  Standard  time. 

The  rate  on  press  stories  will 
be  6%  cents  a  word,  to  either 
New  York  or  San  Francisco. 
Urgent  press  rate  is  225%  cents 
a  word  to  San  Francisco,  23 
cents  to  New  Y'ork. 

As  to  the  time  difference,  it 
works  out  this  way: 

As  a  rule,  the  games  will  run 
from  8  a.  m.  until  11  p.  m., 
Melbourne  time  daily,  except 
Sundays,  when  no  events  are 
scheduled.  Translated  into  East¬ 
ern  Standard  time,  that  means 
the  games  run  daily,  except 
Sunday,  from  5  p.  m.  until 
8  a.  m.,  EST,  the  DAY  BE¬ 
FORE. 

For  the  most  part,  no  major 
results  will  be  available  until 
about  1  p.  m.,  Melbourne  time, 
which  would  be  4  a.  m.,  EST. 

In  the  case  of  press  associa¬ 
tions  which  lease  the  radio 
channels,  there  are  sun  spots  to 
contend  with,  reports  Leo  H. 
Petersen,  United  Press  sports 
editor.  That  means  that  every 
day  from  2  to  3  p.  m.,  Mel¬ 
bourne  time — 5  to  6  a.  m.  EST 
— the  radio  channels  to  San 
Francisco  will  be  washed  out. 
Many  major  events  are  sched¬ 
uled  during  that  key  hour. 

The  cost  of  staffing  the 
games  is  going  to  be  high. 
Round  trip  airplane  fare  from 
New  York  to  Melbourne  runs 
$1,600. 


CAPCO  REWINDERS 
SAVE  NEWSPRINT! 


You  can  save  up  fo  four 
rolls  of  usable  newsprint  • 
day — valuable  paper  now 
going  as  core  waste,  sold 
as  white  waste,  cut  up  for 
copy  paperl  Cuts  operating 
costs  in  your  press  room, 
tool 

Wrilt  for  complete  details  . . . 


CAPITAL  TOOL  and  Manufacturing  Co. 


5000  Calvert  Rd.,  College  Pork,  Md. 


Phone  UNion  4-7677 


Professor  on  Leave 
For  Project  in  Iran 

SlfRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  Prof.  C,  Wesley  Brew¬ 
ster  of  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  will  help 
Iran  set  up  a  major  printing 
program  in  that  country. 

A  graphic  arts  instructor  at 
Syracuse,  Professor  Brewster 
has  been  granted  a  two-year 
leave  of  absence  from  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  to  act  as  contract 
advisor  to  the  Iranian  govern¬ 
ment  on  specialized  printing 
projects.  He  is  scheduled  to 
leave  the  United  States  after 
the  end  of  the  spring  semester 
and  will  anive  in  Teheran, 
Iran,  on  July  1. 

His  principal  work  will  be 
to  set  up  a  printing  plant  and 
supervise  the  production  of 
booklets,  pamphlets  and  bulle¬ 
tins  for  the  Iranian  Ministry 
of  Education. 


U.  S.  Editors  Make 
Tour  of  Warsaw 

A  group  of  American  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  executives  have 
completed  a  tour  of  Warsaw 
where  they  visited  industrial 
plants  and  cultural  institutions. 

The  group  included  Phil 
Buchheit,  Spartanburg  ( S.C.) 
Herald  and  Journal;  Thomas 
S.  Ireland  of  the  Girard  News 
and  associated  newspapers  of 
Ohio;  Joseph  H.  Nixon  of  the 
Nixon  Newspapers;  Fred  W. 
Speers,  Escondido  (Calif.) 
Time  8- Advocate;  Matilann 
Thoms,  vicepresident  of  WISE, 
Asheville,  N,  C. ;  Carmage 
Walls  of  the  Walls  Newspa¬ 
pers  ;  Ronald  Woodyard, 
WONE,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  group  was  led  by  Mar¬ 
cel  R.  Duriaux,  president  of 
the  United  States  Society  of 
Editors  and  Commentators. 


Copley  Papers  Open 
State  Capital  Bureau 

Springfield,  III. 

A  Copley  Press  state  capital 
bureau  has  been  set  up  here  to 
serv’ice  the  five  Copley  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Illinois — Illinois  State 
Journal,  Illinois  State  Register 
(both  of  Springffield),  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Elgin  Courier- 
News  and  Joliet  Herald-News. 

The  bureau  is  staffed  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Watson,  former  State 
Journal  statehouse  reporter, 
and  Adolph  BeVal,  former 
State  Register  staffer. 
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The  Muskegon  Chronicle’s  MARKET  HAS 


Average  Dally 
For  Years  — 


Every  street  •  every  doorstep  •  every  afternoon 


99%  COVERAGE  (26,923  Copies) 


in  the  City  Zone  plus  1 5,542  copies  in  a  compact,  close-in  Retail  Trading  Zone. 


Deliver  The  Chronicle’s  44,000  Circulation 


Hill. 
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THE  BAY  CITY  TIMES  THE  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
THE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT 


THE  FLINT  JOURNAL  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 
THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS  THE  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 


RimSINTATIVESi  A.  H.  Kuch,  110  E.  42nd  Sf.,  New  York  17,  Oxford  7-1280;  Sheldon  8.  Newmon,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II,* 
, Superior  7-4680;  Brice  McQuillen,  785  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco  3,  Sutter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Woodward  1-0972. 
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Meager  Tip 
Brings  Expose 
Of  Squatters 

Los  Angeles 

The  story  of  how  militant 
squatters  had  boldly  taken  over 
an  eight-mile  strip  of  govern¬ 
ment  land  along  the  Colorado 
River  in  California  and  turned 
it  into  a  profitable  private  do¬ 
main  while  government  agen¬ 
cies  looked  the  other  way  was 
uncovered  by  the  Loa  Angeles 
Times  recently. 

First  tip  of  what  was  going 
on  filtered  into  the  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  through  Rep. 
Joe  Holt  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
Some  of  Mr.  Holt’s  constituents 
had  complained  of  threats  and 
violent  handling  by  a  small 
group  of  men  who  had  fenced 
off  the  government  land,  start¬ 
ed  a  commercially  thriving  re¬ 
sort,  and  were  using  frontier 
methods  to  discourage  ethers 
from  filing  claims. 

The  Times  assigned  John 
Beckler  to  look  into  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  in  no  time  at  all  he 
found  himself  on  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  merry-go-round. 


Brush- 


Moore 


newspapers 


dominate 


7  locally- 


influenced 


Ohio 


markets! 


Th*  Canton  lUpoaltory»  Tha  Marlon  Star. 
The  Salom  Kem.  StaubenrllU  Horald* 
Star.  Tbo  Porumouth  TIomi.  Tho  Irootoo 
Trlbonc.  Tbo  Bait  Llrorpool  Rovlew. 


Although  official  sources  of 
information  were  largely  un¬ 
productive,  the  reporter  picked 
up  a  few  leads,  and  in  follow¬ 
ing  one  of  them  came  across 
an  investigator  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  post  working  for 
veterans  seeking  to  establish 
legal  claims  to  the  land.  To¬ 
gether  they  pieced  most  of  the 
background  of  the  story,  then 
Beckler  and  a  Times  photogra¬ 
pher,  Bob  Ritchie,  went  down 
to  the  river  and  spent  three 
days  talking  to  scores  of  squat¬ 
ters  and  getting  pictures. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  why 
this  situation  went  on  for  15 
years  undetected  apparently  was 
due  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
locale,  280  miles  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  across  the  arid  wastelands 
of  the  Mojave  Desert.  But  most 
of  it,  Mr.  Beckler  concluded, 
was  because  government  bu¬ 
reaus  involved  did  not  want  the 
story  known. 

The  Times  presented  the 
story  in  three  articles,  steering 
clear  of  the  controversies  over 
which  the  squatters  are 
wrangling. 


Editor  Is  Honored 
As  ‘Flying  Firster’ 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Editor  V.  Y.  Dallman  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register  became 
a  member  of  American  Airlines’ 
“Order  of  Flying  Firsters’’  in 
connection  with  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  private  contract  air 
mail  service  here. 

Mr.  Dallman  was  the  first 
passenger  to  be  carried  on  Con¬ 
tract  Air  Mail  Route  No.  2 
even  before  scheduled  service 
was  started  on  April  15,  1926. 
He  boarded  a  De  Haviland 
DH-4  biplane  making  a  test 
run  over  the  route  on  April 
10,  1926,  and  was  flown  to 
Chicago. 

His  pilot  was  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh, 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
THE  STATE! 


POPULATION 

Editor  and  Publiihar  19M 
Market  Guide  eetimatee 
Charieston  County  popola- 
tion  at  IM.SOP 

FOOD  SALES 

Accordins  to  Sales  Man¬ 
agement’s  1966  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  Charleston 
County  lead*  with  SSS.tM.*** 


Chicago  Columnist 
W rites  a  Book 

Leo  A.  Lemer,  Chicago  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  publisher 
and  columnist  in  his  own  right, 
has  brought  together  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  “First  Column’’ 
writings,  published  by  Ameri¬ 
cana  House.  (“The  Itch  of 
Opinion,’’  227  pages.) 

Carl  Sandburg  has  provided 
a  foreword  to  Mr.  Lemer’s 
cosmopolitan  collection  of  week¬ 
ly  columns  which  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  Chicago  North  Side  News¬ 
papers. 

13  New  Papers 
In  Soap  Box  Derby 

Detroit 

Thirteen  newspapers  have 
signed  as  new  local  sponsors 
of  the  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby  this  year. 

Along  with  113  held  over 
from  1955,  this  brings  to  126 
the  number  of  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  with  Chevrolet  in  the 
famous  coasting  competition  for 
boys  11  through  15. 

The  local  champions  will  go 
to  Akron  Aug.  12  to  compete  in 
the  19th  All-American  for 
awards  including  $15,000  in 
college  scholarships. 

The  13  new  sponsors  are: 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium- 
Times;  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Daily  Courier;  Daily  Mining 
Gazette,  Houghton,  Mich.;  In¬ 
diana  Evening  Gazette,  Union- 
town  Newspapers,  Inc.,  McKees¬ 
port  Daily  News  and  Warren 
Timea-Mirror,  all  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette 
and  Norwalk  Reflector-Her¬ 
ald,  Ohio;  Malden  (Mass.) 
News;  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News; 
Sioux  Falla  (S.  Dak.)  Argua- 
Leader;  and  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Daily  Capital. 

• 

45  Pgs. — New  Record 
Classified  Volume 

Chicago 

The  greatest  volume  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  ever  printed 
in  any  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  appeared  on  Sunday, 
April  8.  Editions  circulated  in 
Chicago  and  the  suburbs  car¬ 
ried  a  record  45  pages  of  want 
ads,  with  a  total  of  over  142,- 
500  lines,  according  to  Arthur 
E.  Rozene,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  The  previous  rec¬ 
ord  had  been  set  Oct.  2,  1955, 
with  44  pages  of  want  ads. 

Mr.  Rozene  attributed  the 
new  record  issue  to  high  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  all  lines. 


Teens’  Forum 
Helps  to  Curb 
Vandalism 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Teenagers  are  speaking  their 
minds — voluntarily,  volubly  and 
intelligently  —  because  Mason 
Walsh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  invited 
them  to  give  their  opinions  on 
present  day  problems. 

It  started  after  a  wave  of 
vandalism  swept  Dallas  in 
March.  Newspapers  played  up 
the  story  for  what  it  was 
worth — fairly  heavily. 

Then  the  Times  Herald  be¬ 
gan  to  hear  murmurs  of  pro¬ 
test  from  high  school  young¬ 
sters.  One  of  them  started  a 
petition  around  among  his  fel¬ 
low  students,  a  pledge  of  decen¬ 
cy  and  good  conduct.  The  list 
of  signatures  grew  and  the  idea 
spread  to  other  high  schools. 

This  sparked  Editor  Walsh’s 
“open  forum”  ideas.  Why  not 
give  the  kids  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  their  feelings  where  every¬ 
one  could  read  them? 

Response  to  the  invitation 
was  overwhelming.  More  than 
100  letters  poured  in  within  a 
few  days — less  than  20%  of 
them  from  parents  and  other 
adults.  Now  almost  a  month 
after  the  invitation  was  issued 
the  daily  mail  still  brings  pack¬ 
ets  of  letters  to  Editor  Walsh’s 
desk. 

The  Times  Herald  has  been 
publishing  these  letters  and 
will  continue  to  publish  them, 
singly  or  in  grroups,  on  front 
and  inside  pages. 

Meanwhile  the  vandalism  has 
subsided. 

The  Dallas  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  has  set  up  a  committee 
to  provide  part-time  and  sum¬ 
mertime  employment  for  young¬ 
sters.  Civic  clubs  have  appoint¬ 
ed  groups  to  study  the  whole 
youth  situation  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  action. 


Teacher  to  Write 

Madison,  Wis. 

Graham  Hovey,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
resign  at  the  close  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  academic  year  to  accept 
a  post  as  editorial  writer  on 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  His 
career  includes  three  years  as 
an  overseas  correspondent  in 
World  War  II  and  three  years 
as  a  diplomatic  news  reporter 
in  Washington. 
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Admittance  by  press  card  only. . . 


Not  tryouts  for  television,  or  revised 
radio  scripts,  not  for  skywriting,  slicks, 
the  billboards,  or  road  shows . . .  each  of 
our  features  is  produced  specifically 
for  newspapers— edited  by  newspaper 
men  and  women  for  newspaper  readers ! 

Every  CT-NYN  feature  is  offered 
only  after  study  and  development  by 
specialized  editors  of  long  experience, 
is  subject  to  their  continual  supervision 
. . .  and  has  to  be  good  enough  for  the 
newspapers  with  the  largest  circulation 
in  America,  the  New  York  News  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune! 

CT-NYN  features . . .  comics,  panels, 
fiction,  give  the  best  in  entertainment, 
drama,  romance,  sports,  information. 


and  reader  service . . .  and  client 
papers  have  a  wide  choice  to  meet  the 
individual  requirements  of  their 
market  and  audience! 

Every  feature  is  big  time,  of 
proven  value  for  getting  and  holding 
circulation . . .  with  the  kind  of 
daily  interest,  suspense  and  continuity 
that  builds  steady  readership. 

CT-NYN  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  leading  U.  S.  newspapers  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years . . .  and  each 
feature  is  a  valuable  franchise!  There 
are  still  open  territories  for  some.  For 
availabilities,  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

Syndicate,  Inc.,  News  Building,  New  York 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Women  Find 
UN  Cultural 
Work  Ignored 

Only  one  newspaper  article  in 
five  dealing  with  the  United 
Nations  touches  on  the  social, 
economic  and  cultural  activities 
which  many  people  feel  are  the 
really  productive  aspects  of  the 
UN. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a 
survey  of  149  newspapers  in 
70  American  communities  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-week  period  last 
Spring  when  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  was  in  session 
and  UN  political  news  was  at 
a  minimum. 

Sponsored  by  Women  United 
for  the  United  Nations,  which 
is  associated  with  30  Non-Gov- 
emmental  Organizations  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  UN,  the  survey 
was  undertaken  to  find  out 
whether  the  press  was  keeping 
the  American  people  adequately 
informed  about  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

“An  examination  of  1,481 
clippings  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  except  where  controversial 
political  issues  are  involved, 
press  coverage  of  the  United 
Nations  leaves  a  lot  to  be  de¬ 


sired,”  said  Mrs.  Lloyd  K.  Gar¬ 
rison,  chairman  of  the  women’s 
group. 

Big-city  dailies  predominated 
among  the  149  newspapers  stud¬ 
ied,  but  several  of  the  largest 
cities  such  as  New  York  were 
omitted  as  being  atypical. 

Of  the  nearly  1,500  clippings, 
893  were  considered  news  stories 
and  of  this  number  710  fell  in 
the  political  realm.  The  greater 
part  of  these  was  devoted  to 
four  events  then  much  in  the 
news:  the  release  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fliers  held  by  the  Chinese 
Communits,  Arab-Israeli  border 
clashes,  the  Formosa  issue  and 
the  question  of  revising  the 
United  Nations  charter. 

Only  183  clippings  mentioned 
economic,  social,  cultural  and 
educational  activities  of  the 
United  Nations.  Many  of  the 
stories  clipped  were  only  a  sen¬ 
tence  used  as  a  filler. 

During  the  period  studied, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  discussions  covered  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  underde¬ 
veloped  countries,  international 
assistance  to  refugees,  slavery, 
the  report  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank.  Only  the  last  two  received 
any  play  from  the  press.  Also, 
the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  was  just  concluding 
its  meeting. 
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DOUBLED  IN  SCHOLARSHIP — First  twins  ever  elected  to  Phi  Bets 
Kappa,  the  nation's  scholastic  society,  at  Indiana  University  are 
Mar9aret  (left)  and  Patricia  Harris,  daughters  of  Tom  C,  Harris, 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  Both  are  majoring 
in  history  and  plan  to  teach,  following  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 


One  of  the  most  widely  print¬ 
ed  stories  was  AP’s  piece  on 
population  trends.  The  lead  sen¬ 
tence  succeeded  admirably  in 
identifying  the  interests  of 
Americans  with  those  of  other 
countries:  “A  boom  in  babies  is 
one  thing  the  divided  world 
shares  in  common.”  The  story 
went  on  to  discuss  birth  rates 
and  birth-control  measures  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Al¬ 
though  bearing  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  dateline,  the  source  of  the 
statistics  was  not  given  and 
the  UN  was  not  mentioned  until 
the  eleventh  paragraph. 

There  were  many  neglected 
stories  which  had  warm  appeal 
and  human  interest,  if  not  top 
news  value,  according  to  Mrs. 
Garrison.  For  instance,  a  United 
Nations  Press  Feature,  “We 
Have  Done  It  Ourselves,”  was 
not  used  anywhere  during  the 
period.  The  release  reported  on 
a  United  Nations  study  showing 
how  communities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  had  helped 
themselves  to  build  a  better 
life — how,  for  example,  a  group 
of  Nigerians  had  built  a  canal 
nearly  seven  miles  long  which 
in  turn  made  it  possible  to 
erect  a  new  town  for  2,000 
people. 

“This,”  commented  the  survey 
report,  “is  the  sort  of  communi¬ 
ty  enterprise  on  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  justly  pride  themselves;  it 
is  for  the  absence  of  such  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  that  Americans 
often  criticize  ‘backward’  peo¬ 
ples.  Here  was  a  story  with 
universal  human  appeal  which 
was  imaginatively  handled  by 
the  United  Nations  press  sec¬ 
tion.  A  harried  feature  editor 
could  have  printed  it  with  pride, 
as  received,  and  as  it  turned 
out  he  would  have  had  an  ex¬ 
clusive.” 


Papers  Get  Service 
On  Hoover  Report 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  Upstate  New  York  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report,  headed  by  Robert  J. 
Soule  of  Syracuse,  has  offered 
to  newspapers  throughout  the 
area  two  series  of  articles 
based  on  the  3,300,000  word 
reports  of  the  second  Hoover 
Commission. 

Doug  Johnson  Associates, 
Inc.,  Syracuse  public  relations 
firm,  is  handling  the  education 
effort.  The  two  sets  of  articles 
are  believed  to  be  the  first  en¬ 
deavor  to  consolidate  the  mas¬ 
sive  stack  of  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion  documents  into  brief,  easy- 
to-read  series. 

Dailies  were  furnished  with 
a  series  of  20  articles,  designed 
to  be  run  on  consecutive  days. 
The  weekly  series  consists  of 
six  articles. 

• 

Newspaper  to  Help 
Build  Nuclear  Center 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier -Express 
has  become  the  first  non-indus¬ 
trial  sponsor  of  a  proposed 
nuclear-research  center  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo. 

Financial  support  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
for  use  in  experimental  re¬ 
search  and  training  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy  was  pledged 
by  the  newspaper. 

An  agreement  under  which 
the  Courier-Express  will  help 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  es¬ 
timated  $750,000  project  was 
signed  between  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Conners  III  and  James 
C.  Evans,  general  manager  of 
the  U.  B.  project. 
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“Color  for  Newspapers”  specimen  books  are  now  available  without  obligation  at  IPI 
branches  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast  ...  or  write  to  the  IPI  Promotion  Department, 
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"Color  for  Nowtpopors" 

...  a  practical  color-selling 
tool  which  simplifies  the 
rapid  selection  of  hundreds 
of  colon 

•  Process  Colon 

•  ROP  Colon 

•  Colon  for  Underprinting 

•  Halftone  Colon 

Plus  hints  and  suggestions 
on  possible  color  combina¬ 
tions  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 
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How  ‘Big  Story’  Show 
Does  PR  for  Reporter 

By  George  Ammer 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 


“When  we  see  a  man  ill-shod, 
we  scuy  it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  shoemaker.” — 
Montaiffne  Essays. 


Therefore,  most  people  know 
little,  in  truth,  about  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  the  problems 
he  faces  or  the  manner  in  which 


*  *  * 

“The  shoemaker's  wife  often 
goes  in  ragged  shoes.” — Rich¬ 
ard  Graves. 

*  *  * 

So  says  a  philosophy  from 
literature:  To  the  effect  that 
man  often  fails  to  provide  him¬ 
self  and  his 
family  with  the 
seiwice  or  busi¬ 
ness  product  he 
sells  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

And  it’s  true 
of  newspaper¬ 
men,  too.  They 
have  done  little 
in  the  way  of 
a  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  for  Ammer 
themselves. 


BEFORE 
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he  works. 

Promotion  directors  do  a 
creditable  job  of  advertising 
their  newspapers  and  its 
writers  and  features,  but  all 
that  is  definitely  not  aimed  at 
the  reportorial  personalities 
themselves. 

In  Footsteps  of  ‘Dragnet’ 

So,  the  public  generally 
thinks  the  reporter  is  that 
cocky  individual  shown  \.in 
movies  and  some  radio  and  TV 
shows — the  guy  who  stumbles 
to  his  desk  in  hangover  style, 
sits  at  a  typewriter  and  bats 
out  a  sensation — while  aglow 
with  wisecracks  and  know-it- 
all  attitude. 

There  was  a  time  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  a  derogatory  opinion  of 
the  police  officer.  Then  along 
came  “Dragnet”  and  that  radio- 
TV  show  performed  a  public 
relations  service  for  the  cop. 
The  public  began  to  understand 
the  cop  and  feel  he  wasn’t  such 
a  bad  guy,  after  all. 

There’s  a  similar  project  for 
the  newspaperman.  It  is  “The 
Big  Story,”  NBC  Television’s 
show.  Produced  in  a  new 
format  the  last  few  months, 
the  program  now  surpasses  all 
prominence  gained  during  its 
nine  years  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  presentation. 

Ben  Grauer,  veteran  of  the 
ether  waves,  in  his  role  as  edi¬ 
tor,  places  an  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  “why”  of  crimes. 
He  explains  “beyond-the-call-of- 
duty”  gestures  of  the  reporter, 
describes  the  reporter’s  actions 
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and  pictures  him  as  a  human 
being  at  work. 

Attention  to  Facts 

In  such  a  production,  costing 
about  $30,000  exclusive  of  net¬ 
work  time,  its  producer.  Pyra¬ 
mid  Productions,  and  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency,  Wyle  As¬ 
sociates,  do  an  extensive  job 
of  research.  Details  of  the  case 
and  the  “whys”  for  certain  ac¬ 
tions  get  careful  attention. 

I  observed  this  personally, 
for  I  was  the  newsman  in  the 
recent  show  that  dealt  with  a 
cub  reporter  who  runs  into  his 
first  big  story  and  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  dilemma — tom  in  a 
struggle  between  loyalty  to  his 
home  town  and  the  desire  to 
get  the  story. 

Entitled  “Two-Edged  Sword,” 
it  was  summed  up  thus:  “A  cub 
reporter  for  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen  learns  about  newspapers 
and  life.  He  has  a  scoop  but 
police  ask  him  to  keep  the  story 
quiet,  so  they  can  catch  the 
extortionist  who’s  been  terror¬ 
izing  the  town.” 

To  understand  the  problem, 
let’s  take  a  sample  of  the  dia¬ 
logue: 

Police  Chief:  “But  you  can’t 
print  it.  If  you  do,  you  know 
what  happens?  The  extortionist 
is  warned  off.  We  never  catch 
him,  never  even  find  out  who 
he  is.” 

Reporter:  “What  do  I  care 
who  he  is?” 

Police  Chief:  “This  is  your 
town,  isn’t  it?  Suppose  it  were 
your  folks  who  got  the  ex¬ 
tortion  note  ...  It  may  be'  the 
next  time.  Unless  we  catch  him 
now,  there’ll  be  a  next  time. 
Son,  you’re  a  reporter,  sure. 
But  which  comes  first:  Getting 
the  story  or  helping  your  town? 
Look,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
Keep  it  bottled  up  for  just  a 
few  hours.  Then  you  can  have 
it.” 

Reporter:  “Exclusive?” 

Police  Chief:  “All  yours.  In 
just  a  few  hours.  Son.  The  trap 
is  set.  We’re  ready  to  spring 
it.  But  one  leak  and  we’re 
licked!” 

Narration  by  Grauer:  “Re¬ 
sponsibility  versus  freedom  of 
press.  The  chance  to  score  an 
exclusive  against  the  need  for 
silence.  To  young  George  Am¬ 
mer  there  was  only  one  choice 
.  .  .  the  safety  of  his  town!” 

Later,  after  the  capture, 
authorities  continued  to  “sit” 
on  the  story.  They  were  looking 
for  accomplices  and  for  mo¬ 
tives.  Complications  mounted 
for  the  reporter.  Then  this  de¬ 
claration  by  the  editor  to  the 
young  newsman: 

Editor:  “I  appreciate  the 
spot  you’re  in.  You’re  being 


pulled  two  ways.  But  you  gave 
your  word  and  a  good  reporter 
always  keeps  his  word  .  .  , 
However,  we  run  a  newspaper 
and  one  thing  we  can’t  stand 
is  to  have  the  competition  end 
up  with  a  story  we  had  for 
ourselves  to  begin  with  .  .  . 

I  want  that  story  first  ...  or 
you’re  washed  up.” 

Reaction  to  that  TV  show 
has  been  terrific — far  beyond 
my  wildest  expectations.  There 
were  hundreds  of  phone  call* 
and  personal  visits  to  the  ofnce 
and  to  my  home  in  Circleville, 
scene  of  the  story.  Besides  that, 
there  were  scores  of  letters  and 
telegrams.  And  they’re  still 
coming  in. 

Most  were  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulations  for  'winning  the 
$500  Big  Story  award.  But  I 
was  interested  in  the  impact 
such  a  show  leaves  with  the 
people  who  saw  it — thrilled  by 
their  notice  of  intricate  details 
and  pleased  by  such  comment 
as: 

“We  never  realized  that  re¬ 
porters  go  through  .  .  .  such 
difficulties  ...  to  bring  us  the 
news.” 

Time  and  again  I’ve  been 
asked:  Was  the  story  changed 
or  jazzed  up  in  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion?  My  answer:  Definitely 
NO.  Script  writer  Sheldon 
Stark  did  a  remarkable  job. 
Executive  Producer  Everett  Ro¬ 
senthal  and  Producer  Robert 
Lewis  Shayon  were  conscienti¬ 
ous  in  retaining  the  story’s 
authenticity. 

Merits  Support 

“The  Big  Story”  seems  to 
have  popular  appeal.  I  think 
newspapermen  should  support 
its  endeavors.  At  NBC,  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  talk  about  possibilities 
of  its  dramatization  in  color 
and  its  becoming  a  full  hour 
show  some  day. 

If  “The  Big  Story”  is  making 
people  better  acquainted  with 
the  reporter’s  problems,  then 
it’s  going  to  change  their  atti¬ 
tude — in  the  long  run — to  one 
of  cooperation.  And  that  will 
help  reporters  in  their  work. 

If  “The  Big  Story”  depicts 
the  hopelessness  of  crime'  and 
depicts  it  without  glamor,  then 
it’s  going  to  have  a  certain 
value  in  moulding  young  minds 
and  in  fighting  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

If  “The  Big  Story”  explains 
why  reporters  act  as  they  do 
under  certain  circumstances, 
the  public  soon  is  going  to  real¬ 
ize  that  they’re  “pretty  good 
Joes”  and  not  snoopers  looking 
for  the  bizarre  or  the  sensa¬ 
tional  so  they  can  smear  it 
across  the  front  page  without 
thought  of  whom  it  might  hurt. 
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Is  Highest  In  West-152!*** 


Food  Sales  Gross  $140,000,000! 

M  Of  TUfff  UP  /3%Tt 


^California  Taxpayers*  Assn.  *  *  ABC  Combined  Daily  ***  Federal  Reserve  fStal 
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PAY  DIRT 


.r  H-  'v  UT  \C> 
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Retail  Sales  Top 

$540,000^000! 


.v, 

.  ■:  ;:L.  - 

K /  '; 


Home  Building  Leads  Nation! 

$28,000,000  in  New 

Store  Construction! 


•'*  Oaik‘  f' 

i--*,  t  ■■ 


)l  Total  Linage  39.186.150!*^ 

%10  40%  /Jl/  m  Y£4n/ 

erra  fState  Board  of  Equalization  Media  Records  All  Other  Data  from  SM 
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SAN  JOSE 

ury  and 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 

nmsMiio  NATmNAUT  tT  Kippw  jonwt.  me. 


News 


Me'MERCURY  and  NEWS  MEDIUM! 


Here^s  Nearly  Worths 

About  /t^"PAY  DIRT"  In  Sa 

iDctaM  balew  art  firai  who  havt  itartad  eeailnntlM 
or  amonetd  plaas  hi  Hm  last  yaar  ($800,000  or  ovor) 


Amount 


firm  *Klnd 

PaclfitTel.&leL  (nande)* 

SJ.  Water  Works  («) 
Bekins 

Sears  Roebuck  (^) 
Macy's 

Valley  fair  Center  (n) 
Emporium 

Safeway  Stores  (’*) 
Lodched  Aircraft  (n) 
IBM 

Container  Corp.  ('^) 
(enerd  Electric  (n) 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  (e) 
tadiman  Bros.  (^) 
Intemat'l  Paper  Co.  (n) 
Westwarehouses,  lnc.fn^ 

*11 _ Ncto.  e — Expansion 


SAN  JOSE 

Mercury  and  News 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nafiorteily  By  RidderJohns^  IrK. 


FLASH! 

Still  More 
Pay  Dirt... 


Seucral  M#t#rs  To  B#'W 

[rj, ««#,««»  W 

[In  San  iose  Area! 

I  «tt\ck  0l4s  Ponlwc  Ui 

I  f\\\  K#«y 

1  Be  Ready  To  (lo  la 


No  Wonder  We  Say  •  •  • 


'California’s  Srcoiid  Gold  Rush” 


RIPRIStNTID  NATIONALLY  RY  R  I  D  D  I  R  .  J  O  H  N  S,  INC. 


Retarded  Child  02,066  Raised 
Subject  for  “'tlTi, 

criV  I?  C^>fi*£>e  Aabury  Park  Preaa  ap- 

J^CirO  k3f^riCo  peal  for  contributions  to  pay 

the  $500  fine  and  court  costs 
PhiLiAOELPHIa  Qf  Negro  minister  convicted 
The  plight  of  retarded  chil-  of  leading  a  bus  boycott  in 
dren,  over  315,000  of  them  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  brought  $2,- 
Pennsylvania  alone,  was  placed  066  and  the  greatest  public  re¬ 
in  the  spotlight  of  public  opin-  action  in  the  76-year  history  of 
ion  by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  the  newspaper. 

News  in  a  hard-hitting  series  Wayne  D.  McMurray,  editor, 
by  a  staff  feature  writer,  John  who  launched  the  fund  drive 
Frasca.  March  24  with  a  $50  donation 

A  radio  spot  announcement  from  the  newspaper  and  an 
campaign  featuring  authoress  editorial  attack  on  intolerance. 
Pearl  Buck,  supported  the  said  he  received  about  250  let- 
newspaper  series.  Mrs.  Buck,  ters  and  dozens  of  phone  calls 
herself  the  mother  of  a  re-  praising  and  condemning  the 
tarded  child  and  the  author  of  newspaper’s  action  in  behalf  of 
numerous  articles  on  the  sub-  Dp-  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
ject,  volunteered  her  services  The  written  response  which 
to  help  the  Daily  News  bring  came  from  almost  every  state 
the  problem  before  the  public,  in  the  nation  was  5  to  1  in 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  campaign,  he  said, 

for  Retarded  Children  plans  to  Press  published  18  let- 

distribute  2,500  reprints  of  the  ii  considered  repre- 

Daily  News  series.  An  official  sentative  of  the  many  received, 
of  the  group  described  the  editor’s  note  explained  that 
Frasca  stories  as:  correct 

“Extremely  touching,  forth-  punctuation  and 

■  u.  A  A  i  J-  “  i  •  inat  asterisks  were  substituted 
right  and  understanding  stories  objectionable  language. 

of  a  problem  which  the  public  The  nress  waived  its  oolicv 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  -  »  ^  ur  u-  j  i  / 

appreciate.’’  f  not  publishing  unsigned  let¬ 

ters,  the  editor  s  note  stated. 
In  his  series,  Mr.  Frasca  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
took  readers  in  a  frankly  sub-  subject  and  the  fact  that  most 
jective  narrative  into  the  critical  letters  were  unsigned, 
crowded,  few  institutions  for  Many  letters  from  Southern 
the  mentally  retarded  and  into  states  contained  contributions 
the  hearts  of  these  “eternal  for  the  fund. 

'  children,”  the  “lost  soldiers  0 

wiho  reach  out  to  touch  the 

edges  of  life,”  and  their  be-  2  Professors  Take 
I  wildered  parents.  *  ,  «t 

'  -  .  Jobs  on  IVewspapers 

In  preparing  the  series,  Mr. 

Frasca  interviewed  almost  1,000  Sexson  E.  Humphreys, 

persons,  and  visited  hundreds  the  University  of  Illinois, 
of  mentally  retarded  in  schools,  ^ii  return  to  the  desk  of  the 
hospitals  and  homes  all  over  Indianapolis  News  this  Sum- 
the  state.  ™cp  under  the  refresher  pro¬ 

gram  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism. 

Coaer  Will  Dir<H>t  Humphreys,  who  has  de- 

Rvoger  w  111  LRireci  DePauw  and  Ameri- 

ATF’s  Expansion  can  universities  and  the  Uni- 

versity  of  Rome,  worked  eight 
Milton  J.  Goger  has  ^en  y^ars  in  varied  capacities  for 
named  President  of  American  jjews  and  the  Indianapolis 
Type  Founders  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Times 

“■  Dr.  'Fr.derlck  T.  C.  Yu.  of 
^  ^  ■  Montana  State  University,  will 

Mr.  Goger,  who  takes  over  ^ork  as  a  reporter,  deskman, 
from  Louis  C.  Edgar  Jr.,  re-  gj,d  editorial  writer  with 
tiring  president,  has  come  up  Springfield  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
ttirough  the  ranks  of  ATF,  hav-  the  ACEJ  program.  Dr. 

mg  joned  the  company  31  years  Yu  was  an  editor  for  the  Of- 
ago  in  1925.  g^g  gj  Information  in 

The  Board  elected  William  China  and  worked  as  a  reporter 
W.  Fisher  as  vicepresident  in  and  copyreader  on  the  Daily 
charge  of  sales  to  fill  the  post  Missourian.  He  has  a  Ph.D. 
formerly  held  by  Robert  A.  from  the  State  University  of 
Tobias  who  resigned  March  31.  Iowa. 
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|MrR^«)MW»{A)K<}  MtraM 

Miei^  {A**.)  Pr«»«-R*(flMar 
Mon^omtry  (Ata.)  Advtrttwr  A  Journal 
Tucaea  (Artz.)  Star  A  CiSzan 
Long  Baach  (Ci^.>  P^^Tatagnm 
Lot  Aogataa  S^nyMr 

Palo  A^  i^9aSf.)  Thnaa 
San  Bernardino  (CaUL)  San-TalaSmn 
San  DIago  (CaiM.)  Union  Tribune 
San  Joaa  (CalH.)  Mercury  A  News 
Stecidoii<CaiH.)  Record 
Denver  (Colo.)  Ccttbtle  Regleter 
Denver  (Coio4  Poet 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tele^m  A  Post 

Wttfflington  (Del.) 
News  A  Joumal>Every  Evening 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post  A  TlmeS'Heratd 
Miami  (Fia.)  Herald 
Pensacola  (Ra.)  News  A  Journal 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
Atienta  (6a.)  Journal  A  Constitution 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 
Cbicago  (HI.)  Daily  News 
Chicago  (til.)  Sun>Tlmes 
Chicago  (ID.)  Tribune 
Chicago  (ill.)  WaH  St.  Journal 
Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star 
Springfield  (IH.)  State  Journal  A  Register 
Ft.  Wayne  (ind.)  News-SenfinM 
Gary  (ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  A  News 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  A  Courier 
South  Send  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
Moines  (la.)  Register  A  Tribune 
PLouimdHe  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  A  Times 

Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Timse  A  Advocate 

Monroe  Qa^  Neste-Slar-Wofld 
thWNipeirtlM^.^|eso^  4'  Timas 


^  jitys  Craab0S«^#iHutim4 

Free  Piass 

Detroit  ^ch.)  Times 
FHnt  (MichJ  Joiirmd 
Lnsing  (Mich.}  State  Journal 
|a0Siip^flsrATribiwa 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  into  Canada,  Goss  Headliners  are 
making  headlines... producing  the  finest  black  and 
multi-color  printing  with  high  net  production. 

No.  1  Newspaper  Press.  More  newspapers  have  pur¬ 
chased  and  installed  Headliners... the  post  war 
favorite... than  any  other  press. 

No.  1  Newspaper  Press.  The  Headliner  offers  the 
greatest  range  of  R.O.P.  color  printing . . .  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  half  decks,  double  half  decks,  four  color  ar¬ 
rangements  and  portable  fountains. 


No.  1  Newspaper  Press.  Goss  continues  to  lead  the 


industry  in  developing  the  modern  newspaper  press. 


but  IS  not  satisfied  merely  in  having  been  first. 


Every  feature  of  Headliner  advanced  design  has 


and  IS  constantly  being  improved. 


Now  Another  Goss  First.  The  new  Goss  Imperial 


128  page  folder  (optional)  is  now  available.  The 


Goss  Uniflow  112  page  folder  is  standard  on  all 


new  Headliners. 


You,  too,  will  find  it  a  sound  investment  to  include 


the  No.  1  Newspaper  Press...  the  Headliner  ...  in 


your  plans  for  the  future. 


I 
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^(Mo.>StvATlnM 
Giok»-0«in«ef«t 
(N«br.)  Worid-Hcrald 
Courl«r>Po«t 
Ifc  (N.4>>  JMmal 


N*wMi«y 

Lonfl  Island  PrtM 


Cantan  (QMo)  Rapoaltery 
^MbNiitfCOhie)  Endulrar  | 

Ciiiiilii  (Qfata)  Dispatch  I 

KmnMmi  (0Mo>  deortwl  Mtws  I 

UswiOMo)  Itows  j 

tiasirilaM  (OWo)  Nsws*<lournal  .  j 
Totodo  (Ohio)  Biads  k  TimM  I 

Yeyngstosm  (Ohio)  Vindicator 

OkMoma  City  (OHt^ 

Oktahodifm  4  TUoas 

AMeenatPs.)  Mirror 
PhtHiidfdllti  (Pa.)  Nows 
Pittsburgh- (Pa.)  Sun-Tslogra#h 
Raadtng  (Pa.)  Eagle  4  Times 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  4  State 
Nashvlil»<Tenn.)  Banner  4  TSnnasad 
Austin  (Tex.)  American  4  Stetaaman 
Ft  Wof1lr(Tax.)  Star<Tai4Npam 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
Hoiiaton  (Tex^  Po*t 
Uibbocfc  (Tex.)  Avalanche  Journal 


Vlrgtrdan  Pitot  4  Ledoor>^patch  . 
1Uaii^(Va.)  Timas  4  Worfd-Nows 
Sat#  (Wash.)  TImaa 
Jta|pB|iBieaM  i|Kriwainan>Ctm>n^ 
fraas'^axaita 


Pitcher  in  Editor’s  Chair  S'^hem.'oL“tad‘o“a“^fur“ 

on  their  investment  with  a  cou- 
5  O  *1  pie  of  years  in  the  minors  for 

ruts  Curves  on  bpike  the  Brooklyn  club. 

X  Mallette  thinks  an  athletic 

By  Harold  Rosenthal  background  is  of  great  value 

^  to  a  writer  on  sports,  all  other 

Sports  Writer,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  things  being  equal. 

Appointment  of  Mai  Mallette  Crane,  a  former  Giants  player,  ^rifer^^ves  you  T  soun^rcon'^ 
as  sports  director  of  the  Win-  covered  baseball  in  New  York  athlete’s  prob- 

atonSalem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  where  he  developed  quite  a  fol- 

Twin  City  ^  ^  lowing  by  adhering  constantly  a  practice  to  be  slow  to  second- 

Sentinel  under-  -  to  the  theme,  “the  Giants  can’t  ^^ggg  gj^gg  ^g  ^  pj^yg^  I 

^  1  ,  11  •  o  many  second-guessers  guessing 

Malcolm  Mallette  is  a  Syra-  gf  the  story.  I 

;  cuse  University  journali^  ^jgg  try  to  be  slow  to  criticize, 

I  graduate,  magna  cum  l^de,  especially  when  a  player  is  giv- 
j  who  made  headlines  a  half-  ^  everything  he  has. 

I  d^en  years  ago  in  his  several  uq^  course,’’  he  continued,  “I 
attempts  to  win  a  major-  have  no  sympathy  with  loafers, 
league  pitching  berth.  A  sore  „  „ 

arm  wrecked  his  chances  with  Preaa  Under  Pressure 

print.  MalUtte  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  After  a  “Conversely,  I  have  begun  to 

On  the  ma-  couple  of  years,  winning  ones,  appreciate  the  problems  of  re- 

jor-league  level  in  the  past  at  Montreal,  he  gave  up  and  porters.  I  appreciate  that  they 

generation  there  has  been  only  entered  the  newspaper  business  can  be  under  pressure  as  great 
one  writer  who  covered  the  big-  in  Asheville.  os  the  players  face.  I  know 

league  picture  after  previous  He  became  sports  editor  of  that  when  they  seem  to  be  barg- 

experience  on  the  diamond:  the  Asheville  Citizen  in  1954.  iog  into  a  tension-filled  dressing 

That  writer  was  the  late  Stan  At  the  end  of  ’55  he  moved  room  they  are  only  doing  their 
Baumgartner,  one-time  Phillies  over  to  Winston-Salem  to  take  jobs.” 

pitcher  who  went  on  to  write  over  general  supervision  of  the  While  full-time  ex-ball  player 
baseball  for  the  Philadelphia  sports  end  of  the  morning  and  writers  are  rare,  major-leaguers 
Inquirer  until  close  to  his  death  afternoon  papers.  frequently  take  a  fling  at 

on  the  final  day  of  the  1955  ^  sports  writing,  in  season  and 


By  Harold  Rosenthal 

Sports  Writer,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Sentinel  under¬ 
lines  the  amaz¬ 
ing  fact  that 
b  a  1 1  p  1  ayers  - 
turned  -  writers 
are  just  about 
as  scarce  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  today  as 
$100  a  ton  news¬ 
print. 

On  the  ma- 


ing  everything  he  has. 

“Of  course,”  he  continued,  “I 


World  Series. 

Prior  to  Baumgartner,  Sam 


Contact 


That’!  whkt  yon  need,  Mr.  Pnb- 
liiher,  to  m11  yonr  market  ... 
•nd  YOUR  non-dally  newspaper 
...  to  national  advertiaeri  and 
their  agencies. 

Greater  Weeklies 

poblisher-owned  and  operated  aa- 
■ociation,  provide!  that  contact 
with  advertisers,  acencies  and 
apace  bnyers  for  “Blue  Ribbon” 
weeklies  bi  S6  states.  That’s  why 
GREATER  WEEKLIES  papers 
gained  2,443,447  lines  of  national 
sdvertisinK  in  1955 — an  increase 
of  18.4%. 

For  details,  write  today  to 
Membership  Chairman 

Greater  Weeklies 
Associates 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

912  Broadway,  New  York  10 

Atlanta  Chicaco 

Detroit  Philadelphia 


afternoon  papers.  frequently  take  a  fling  at 

,  „  . .  ,  „.  sports  writing,  in  season  and 

Rickey  Paid  for  Him  Rjehards,  while  still 

Mai  made  headlines  because  playing,  was  a  quarter-owner 
he  was  involved  in  a  transac-  of  the  Waxahachie  (Tex.)  Light 
tion  whereby  the  Brooklyn  club  for  which  he  wrote  a  sports 
spent  money  for  a  ball  player,  column.  Johnny  Neun,  last  ball 
This  went  completely  against  player  to  execute  an  unassisted 
the  grain  of  the  Brooklyn  oper-  triple  play  in  the  majors  has 
ation,  then  under  the  direction  written  in  the  off  season,  but 
of  Branch  Rickey,  whose  every  strangely  enough  on  soccer  for 
effort  was  directed  at  develop-  the  Baltimore  papers, 
ing  players  for  sale  to  other  'Two  of  the  most  active  writ- 
clubs,  rather  than  to  buy  other  ers  among  ball  players  today 
club’s  expendable  players.  are  Early  Wynn,  the  tough 

Mr.  Rickey  thought  he  had  a  Cleveland  righthander  who 
sleeper  in  Mallette,  however,  writes  an  outspoken  column 
and  spent  the  necessary  $10,()(>0  for  the  Cleveland  News,  and 
to  draft  him  from  the  Sacra-  Bob  Nieman,  a  White  Sox  out- 
mento  club  in  the  Pacific  Coast  fielder  who  studied  journalism 
League.  For  the  $10,000  the  in  college.  Nieman  does  con- 
Dodgers  got  a  couple  of  innings  siderable  magazine  work, 
of  pitching  out  of  Mallette  fol-  Wynn’s  hard-punching  prose 
lowing  an  arm  operation,  which  got  him  into  a  hassle  last  spring 

RETIREMENT—  a  fascinating  topic  to  most  of 


and  was  directly  responsible 
for  a  bulletin  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  League  president’s  office 
which  pointed  out  there  was  a 
clause  in  all  major-league  con¬ 
tracts  forbidding  players  “to 
write  or  sponsor  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles  or  magazine  articles  with¬ 
out  written  consent  of  the  club,” 
which  incidentally  had  not  been 
extended  to  Wynn  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  management. 

This  drew  a  reply  from  Regis 
McAuley,  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  the  Cleveland  News,  who 
addressed  the  American  League 
president  thusly: 

“We  are  permitting  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  News  sports  staff 
to  play  baseball  in  his  spare 
time.  (Eld.  note — Wynn’s  base¬ 
ball  salary  is  close  to  $50,000.) 
Said  employe  was  embarrassed 
recently  by  one  of  your  direc¬ 
tives. 

“.  .  .  We  don’t  have  nor  does 
our  employe.  Early  Wynn, 
have  a  note  from  the  Indian 
management  saying  that  it  is  all 
right  for  him  to  write  for  our 
paper.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  does  the  Cleveland  ball 
club  have  written  consent  from 
us  that  it  is  all  right  for  our 
reporter  to  play  ball  for  them  . . . 

“Hoping  that  the  American 
League  will  accept  our  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Early  Wynn  in  the 
same  broadminded  manner  in 
which  we  accept  his  affiliation 
with  the  Indians,  I  remain ...” 

Wynn  continues  his  weekly 
columning  without  being  mo¬ 
lested. 


Movie  Industry 
Salutes  Marsh 


America’s  58  million  men  and  women  over  40. 


An  authoritative,  easy  talkin’ 
column  on  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  exciting  years  ahead. 


WHEN  YOU  RETIRE,  Room  217, 15  West  44th  St,  New  York  City 


CLEVELAND 

tspoken  column 

<nnd  News,  and  W.  Ward  Marsh,  who  has 
White  Sox  out-  served  the  Cleveland  Plain 
udied  journalism  for  40  years  as  motion 

eman  does  con-  picture  critic,  was  honored  at 
izine  work.  ^  testimonial  dinner  April  16. 

l-punching  prose  Greater  Cleveland  showmen, 
(lassie  last  spring  who  have  found  Mr.  Marsh  a 
vigorous  crusader  for  fine  mov¬ 
ies  and  against  arbitrary  cen- 
topic  to  most  of  sorship,  organized  the  tribute 

vornn  ner  40. 

resenting  the  newspaper  world 
^  n  in  Cleveland  and  the  film  indus- 

If  George  Murphy,  the  former 

actor  who  is  a  public  relations 
executive  with  Metro-Goldwyn- 
DBERT  PETERSON  Mayer,  was  toastmaster.  He 
said  Mr.  Marsh  was  accepted 
as  “the  top  movie  critic”  by 
)6kly  pGStUrG  producers  and  studio  heads 

in  Hollywood. 

Words  Mr.  Murphy  presented  Mr. 

Marsh  a  plaque  from  the  mo- 
,  New  York  City  tion  picture  industry  and  a  $500 
wu-u-u-u-u-iru-u-u-u^jvv^  Unit^  States  Savings  Bond. 
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ROBERT  PETERSON 


A  Weekly  Feature 
500  Words 
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MORE  NEWSPAPERS  USE  NEA 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  FEATURE  SERVICE! 


NEA  Service,  Inc 


1200  Wen  Third  Street 


Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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a  new  concept  in  AC  Unit-Type 
newspaper  press  control 


the  drive  with 
.iitiUt-in  future 


c  ®  ■=>* 
« 


FEATURES 

1.  Uniform,  smooth  occelero- 
tion,  deceleration  and  brak¬ 
ing  regardless  of  press 
combination. 

2.  Lowest  installation  cost. 

3.  Lowest  operating  costs  at 
modern  high  speeds. 

4.  Modern  dead-front  design 
with  maximum  safety  fea¬ 
tures. 

5.  Finger-tip  selection  of  press 
units. 

6.  Flexible,  positive  selection 
and  control  with  safety 
interlocks. 

7.  Simplest  to  expand  when 
press  is  enlarged. 

8.  Built-in  co-ordinaHon  with 
reels -tensions -pasters  and 
color  register. 

9.  Interchangeable  plug-in  as¬ 
semblies  throughout. 

10.  Minimum  Control  Room 
space. 
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DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS 

«tE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  3405  WEST  47rii  STREET,  CHICAGO  33.  ILLINOIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  17,  CAUP.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Newsprint 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

willing  to  bet  on  the  future  of 
newspapers  for  all  firms  in¬ 
volved. 

World-wide,  it’s  safe  to  say, 
it  approximates  a  billion  dollar 
bet.  On  this  continent  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  over  $650  million. 

Expansion  Programs 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company  Ltd.  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  $22,000,000  expansion 
program  at  its  Fort  William 
Plant,  designed  to  increase 
newsprint  production  of  this 
mill  from  65,000  tons  to  more 
than  150,000  tons  a  year.  Abitibi 
hopes  to  operate  this  new  ma¬ 
chine  initially  at  2,000  feet  a 
minute,  commencing  production 
at  300  tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 

Even  before  its  new  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Mobile,  Ala.  is 
producing.  International  Paper 
Company  has  blueprinted  a  sec¬ 
ond  southern  facility  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. 

Publishers  have  become  wary 
of  expecting  too  much  from 
.supplier’s  “great  expectations.’’ 
Mills  that  have  been  talking 
speed-ups  are  well  behind.  One 


^  are  supplied 
with  our 


TELEVISION  LISTINGS 

by  client- newspapers 

(N.B.  Inddtitfally,  tht  tpact  it  tup- 
ported  by  plut-butinttt  told  by  utl) 


H.T.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  BUIIDING,  ANDERSON,  S  C. 


of  the  experts  contributing  to 
this  survey,  a  publisher,  pre¬ 
dicted  it  would  be  two  years 
before  a  major  supplier  catches 
up  with  orders. 

That’s  why  cut-backs  and  de¬ 
ferrals  are  continuing  beyond 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Bowater  presently  hopes  to  be¬ 
gin  making  up  its  10%  de- 
ferrment  early  next  year.  But 
Mr.  Meyer  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  it  depends  upon  how 
soon  new  machines  really  come 
in  efficiently. 

Tn  Lap  of  Gods’ 

“Considered  guestimates  are 
that  we  are  adding  75,000  tons 
to  production  the  first  year  of 
a  new  machine,”  he  said.  “But 
it  is  always  a  matter  that  is 
in  the  lap  of  the  gods.” 

In  a  sort  of  gesture  of  re¬ 
taliation,  Mr.  Meyer  ventured 
the  opinion  that  “publishers’ 
forward  estimates  have  seemed 
to  be  consistently  on  the  low 
side.”  Mr.  Meyer’s  firm  is  ac¬ 
cepting  contracts  up  through 
1968. 

The  cut  backs  or  deferrals 
range  from  7%%  to  15%.  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  has 
told  customers  that  the  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  of  7%  %  will 
I  be  definitely  lifted  Aug.  31  this 
;  year.  The  cut  of  13%%  im¬ 
posed  by  Great  Northern  Pa- 
i  per  Company,  due  to  water 
j  shortage,  originally  announced 
I  to  continue  through  April,  will 
be  reduced  to  8%  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  may  be  lifted 
entirely  in  May. 

Other  promises  of  making  up 
by  speed-up  or  addition  of  new 
machines  were  vague  at  best. 
Every  supplier  to  whom  this 
writer  talked  declared  that  the 
cut  backs  or  deferrals  were 
made  “as  fairly  as  possible 
straight  across  the  board.”  The 
exception  cited  in  each  case 
was  for  the  small  publisher  to 
whom  a  10%  to  15%  cut  back 
could  spell  suspen.sion. 


New  Tonnage  Figured  order  he  will  handle  is  a  car- 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Luf-  lo®d  lot,  domestic;  two  car- 
kin,  Tex.,  of  which  Perkins-  loads,  imported. 

Goodwin,  New  York,  is  dis-  ‘There  is  bad  newsprint 
tributing  agent,  is  two  weeks  around,”  they  will  readily  admit 
behind  schedule  and  is  trying  But  always  the  other  fellow  is 
to  keep  up  with  its  monthly  handling  it. 
commitments,  according  to  Mr.  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
Calder,  vice-president  of  the  publishers  will  often  place  ten- 
distributing  firm.  Two  machines  tative  orders  with  two  or  three 
are  now  running.  A  third  will  of  these  different  spot  sources, 
be  coming  in  soon.  creating  an  artificially  high  de- 

The  publisher  and  large  buy-  mand,  as  different  brokers  go 
er  who  set  the  August  1957  to  the  same  sources  for  news- 
date  for  easing  added  up  prom-  print.  Often,  they  try  to  get 
ised  new  production  amounting  orders  when  they  haven’t  any 
a  conservative  585,000  tons.  To  paper  on  hand  to  sell, 
reach  this  total  some  of  the  ex-  j215  from  Ekirope 

pectations  were:  Powell  River,  „ 

80,000;  Minnesota  and  Ontario,  .  ^“‘opean  newsprint,  claimed 
80,000;  MacMillan  and  Bloedel,  Sweden,  Norway 

60,000;  Great  Lakes,  45,000; 


at  one  office  at  $215  a  ton.  The 
same  office,  operating  under 
two  different  names — one  for 


Crown-Zellerbach,  20,000;  Inter¬ 
national,  90,000;  Southland,  70,- 

000;  St.  Croix,  35,000;  Coosa,  .  ,  i  *  o  » 

25,000;  and  Bowater  ^uthem, 

80,000.  This  publisher  said  domestic,  it 

speed-ups  might  add  another  7*  explained-showed  a  sam- 
100,000  tons.  Japanese  newsprint. 

Because  of  the  shortages,  the  J®"'®  P®P®^ 

been  delivered  to  California  at 


spot  market,  which  started  to 
become  active  last  June,  got 
especially  busy  in  December, 


$185  a  ton. 

Ernest  Sutter,  who  handles 
and  is  doing  a  smart  business  newsprint  for  one  of  three  divi- 
right  now.  In  New  York  there  sions  of  the  Bulkley-Dunton 
are  a  dozen  to  25  firms  or  in-  Company,  Inc.,  said  the  firm 
dividuals  operating  in  this  field,  entered  the  domestic  newsprint 
Mr.  Williams  advised  pub-  field  when  the  contract  price 
Ushers  to  enter  the  spot  market,  reached  $131  a  ton.  Bulkley- 
also  described  as  “gray”  and  Dunton  was  selling  newsprint 
“black,”  cautiously.  “Stuff  just  in  January  at  $185.  Prices  are 
off  the  boat”  can  turn  out  to  be  now  running  from  $200  to  $220. 
carefully  re-wrapped  rejects  as  Mr.  Sutter  said  the  firm  likes 
happened  not  long  ago  to  one  to  get  recently  run  samples, 
Pacific  Coast  customer.  He  send  them  to  publishers,  and 
couldn’t  use  a  roll.  Another  guarantee  “equal  or  better.”  If 
traced  some  bad  paper  back  to  not  up  to  standard,  he  says  he’ll 
damaged  goods  in  a  Canadian  take  it  back.  He  gets  print  from 
rail  wreck.  Newsprint  made  reconverted  domestic  mills  but 
during  a  Canadian  mill  strike  deals  mostly  in  imported  rolls 
filled  with  broom  straw  thrown  from  Scandinavia,  Austria,  West 
into  the  pulp  by  saboteurs  also  Germany,  France  and  Italy, 
turned  up.  Norway  and  Sweden,  he  said 

„  i  r,  ,  ...  offer  the  best  newsprint,  and 

Spot  Dealers  Active  ^  „^,^ber  of  re- 

While  newspaper  publishers  carloads  from  these 

and  their  representatives  declare  countries.  Occasionally,  he  wiU 
spot  prices  are  “much  too  high,  ’  ^  Canadian  newsprint 

the  spot  brokers  and  converters  publishers  who  are  over- 

themse  yes  counter  ynth  the  ^t 

suggestion  Go  find  timberland  . 

and  invest  $30,000,000  in  ?  a  . 

mill.”  Some  of  these  spot  deal- 


Bulkley-Dunton  sells  any- 


„s,'  while  advertising,  do  not  ,7"®*  fairness  to  pub- 

want  their  names  used  in  news  iish®^®  iku 

stories.  One,  for  instance,  whose  close  to  New  York  as  poss  _ 


It  has  sold  to  publishers  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Florida. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


office  consists  of  little  more  than 
three  telephones  which  he  jug¬ 
gles  .sometimes  all  at  once —  • 

rl.TsTnUr!',4VsUd’’’iS  Vrar  Book  Revi.ion 
before  this  year  ends  the  spot  Year  Book  revisions  on  page 
price  for  good  newsprint  will  53  (April  14)  for  the  Lebanon 
go  higher  than  it  is  now.  (Pa.)  Daily  News  were  erron- 

This  man  has  been  in  the  eously  indicated  and  are  ap- 
pulp  and  newsprint  business,  plicable  to  the  Lebanon  (N.H.) 
he  said,  since  1898.  He  is  quot-  Valley  News.  The  weekly  sub- 
ing  imported  newsprint  at  $220  scription  rate  is  30c  for  the 
a  ton  at  dockside.  The  smallest  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
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Lyle  C  Wilson 


United  Press  Staff  Correspondent  (and  Vice  President),  has 
been  head  of  U.  P/s  Washington  staff  through  six  presidential 
terms  and  knows  his  Washington  onions*  as  few  reporters 
can.  Papers  printing  Wilson's  daily  dispatches  are  giving  their 
readers  some  of  the  sharpest,  soundest,  sagest  copy  avail* 
able  anywhere. 


THE  3-r09-1 '^RVICE 


World  Covorage 
Big  Bylin*  Feofurts 
Regional  News 
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News  Enterprise  Cited 
By  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


Chicago 

Winners  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
awards  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  journalism  in  1955  were 
announced  here  April  17  on  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity. 

Following  are  winners  in  14 
categories  for  outstanding  work 
in  the  press  (newspapers  and 
mag^azines),  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision: 

Victor  Cohn,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  for 
(leneral  Reporting. 

James  Jackson  Kili-patrick, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
for  Editorial  Writing. 

Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop, 
Washington  Bureau,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  for 
Washington  Correspondence. 

Cari.  T.  Rowan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  for  Foreign 
Correspondence. 

Richard  B.  Yager,  Mansfield 
(Mass.)  News  for  News  Pic¬ 
ture. 

John  Fischetti,  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  for  Editorial  Car¬ 
toon. 

Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register- 
Pajaronian,  for  Public  Service 
in  Newspaper  Jouinalism. 

Fletcher  Knebel,  Look  ma¬ 
gazine,  for  Magazine  Reporting. 

Look  magazine,  for  Public 
Service  in  Magazine  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Charles  Shaw,  W  C  A  U  , 
Philadelphia,  for  Radio  or  TV 
Newswriting. 

.John  Chancellor,  WMAQ, 
Chicago,  for  Radio  Reporting. 

WMAQ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for 
Public  Service  in  Radio  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Paul  Alexander  and  Gael 
Roden,  KSL-TV,  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  Television  Reporting. 

KAKE-TV,  Wichita,  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  in  Television  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

No  award  will  be  made  in 
Journalism  Research. 

Presentation  on  May  15 
Presentation  of  the  bronze 
medallions  and 
plaques  will  be 
made  to  the 
winners  at  the 
Annual  SDX 
Awards  Ban¬ 
quet  here  May 
15  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  it 
was  announced 
by  Mason  Ros¬ 
si  t  e  r  Smith, 

SDX  national 
president. 


The  General  Reporting  award 
went  to  Victor  Cohn  for  his 
series,  “The  World  Goes 
Atomic,”  which  the  judges  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  significant  piece 
of  scientific  reporting  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  level,  so  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  the  significance  of  its 
potential  and  implications  as  to 
be  almost  frightening  and  cer¬ 
tainly  awe-inspiring.”  Mr.  Cohn 
won  the  1951  General  Report¬ 
ing  award. 

Desegregation  Editorial 

In  applying  the  doctrine  of 
interposition  to  the  desegrega¬ 
tion  issue,  James  Jackson  Kil¬ 
patrick  was  cited  for  his  edi¬ 
torial  dealing  with  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  interpretation  of  the 
States  vs.  National  rights.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  judges  did  not  mean 
that  they  necessarily  agp'eed 
with  Mr.  Kilpatrick’s  conclu¬ 
sions  but  that,  “whether  one 
agrees  with  him  or  not,  he 
argued  his  case  superbly  well.” 

The  Alsops’  articles  revealing 
Russian  advances  in  atomic 
weapons,  guided  missiles  and 
air  power  were  cited  as  “having 
significance  in  a  time  when  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in 
the.se  areas  was  being  widely 
discussed.” 

Carl  T.  Rowan  added  a  third 
SDX  award  to  his  list  with  his 
1955  series  on  Asia.  Winner  of 
the  1953  General  Reporting  and 
the  1954  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ence  awards,  Mr,  Rowan  re¬ 
ceived  distinction  this  year  for 
his  reports  on  the  Bandung 
Conference. 

Richard  B.  Yager’s  technical 
skill  and  keen  perception  in 
photographing  a  tragic  accident 
won  for  him  the  News  Picture 
award.  The  judges  described 
the  poignant  photograph  “  .  .  . 
in  which  a  five-year-old  child 
was  injured  ...  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  storytelling  po¬ 
tentialities  of  news  photogra¬ 
phy  .  .  .  (which)  reflects  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  his  pro¬ 
fession.” 


Cohn 


Kilpatricli 


Rowan 


BEST  NEWSPICTURE,  showing  photographer's  skill,  in  opinion  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  judges,  was  made  by  Richard  B.  Yager  of  the 
Mansfield  (Mass.)  News.  A  child  was  injured  by  an  autmobile. 


Another  repeat  winner  is  John 
Fischetti,  editorial  cartoonist, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  1955 
award,  received  honors  in  1953. 
Captioned  “The  Natives  Are 
Getting  Re.stless,”  his  1955  win¬ 
ning  cartoon  pictured  a  worried 
elephant,  amid  flying  pitchforks, 
warning  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Benson  of  the  farmers’  dis¬ 
content  over  prices  of  farm 
products. 

A  concerted  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  designed  to 
break  up  crime  and  politics  won 
the  Public  Service  award  for 
the  Watsonville  Register-Paja- 
ronian,  a  John  P.  Scripps  news¬ 
paper,  The  judges  commented 
on  the  small  daily’s  exceptional 
courage  and  initiative  of  its  in¬ 
vestigation  and  stated,  “the  re¬ 
sult,  achieved  despite  threats  of 
physical  violence  and  of  impris¬ 
onment,  uncovered  enough  evi¬ 
dence  to  force  the  jailing  or  res¬ 
ignation  of  suspected  officials. 
It  was  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  civic  betterment,  an 
inspiration  to  journalists  every¬ 
where  who  face  similar  prob¬ 
lems  in  their  own  communities 
and  an  outstanding  example  of 
public  service  which  a  newspa¬ 
per  either  large  or  small  can 
render.” 

The  Magazine  Reporting  jury 
unanimously  picked  Fletcher 
Knebel  of  Look  magazine  and 
his  “Crisis,”  an  account  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  heart 
attack. 

Look  also  won  the  Magazine 
Public  Service  award,  for  “A 
Wave  of  Terror  Threatens  the 


South,”  by  Hodding  Carter, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss.  The  judges  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  handling  of 
the  segregation  issue. 

The  description  of  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  10  visiting  French  men 
and  women  to  a  baseball  game 
won  the  Radio  or  TV  News¬ 
writing  award  for  Charles 
Shaw,  of  WCAU,  Philadelphia. 

The  Radio  Reporting  award 
went  to  John  Chancellor  who 
was  cited  along  with  the  news 
staff  of  WMAQ  and  William 
Ray,  its  news  director,  for  their 
on-the-spot  reporting  of  the 
manhunt  leading  to  the  arrest 
of  a  police  killer  in  Chicago. 

Station  WMAQ,  itself,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  a  winner  of  the  Public 
Service  award  for  its  “unique 
and  courageous  approach  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.” 

The  news  director  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  of  Station  KSL-TV, 
Salt  Lake  City,  were  cited  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Medicine 
Bow  Peak  disaster  of  Oct.  6, 
1955  when  a  passsenger  airliner 
crashed  into  the  Wyoming 
mountain. 

The  Public  Service  in  Tele¬ 
vision  Journalism  award  was 
made  to  Station  KAKE-TV, 
Wichita,  for  devoting,  over  a 
period  of  three  days,  “a  sus¬ 
tained,  unselfish  service  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  suffering  among  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  tornado  which,  on 
May  25,  levelled  the  com¬ 
munity.” 


Yager 


Fischarti 


J.  Alsop 


S.  Alsop 
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Drive  your  Detroit  sales  message 


DMB-DETROIT  MEANS  BUSINESS! 

And  business  means  THE 
NEWS -Detroit's  HOME 
newspaper.  The  News  has  the 
largest  ABC-recognized  home- 
delivered  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  nation,  and 
the  largest  total  and  trading 
area  circulation  of  all  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers. 
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Because  it  produces  RESULTS,  The 

Detroit  News  carries  TWICE 
AS  MUCH  ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  AS  EITHER  OF 
THE  OTHER  TWO  DETROIT 
NEWSPAPERS! 


Largest  Weekday  and  Sunday  Qrculation  of  all 
Michigan  Newspapers  (ABC  9-30-55) 
Weekday  452,721— Sunday  557,740 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Eastern  Office:  110  E.  42nd  Si.,  New  York  17  e  Chicago  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  III. 
Pacific  Coast:  785  Market  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Calif.  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 
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These  seven 
KING  features 


BEETLE  BAILEY  Beetle's  army  of  friends  includ 

papers.  Already  a  national  institution,  Beetle  has  a  listtli 
of  20  new  papers  a  month. 


are  making 


JBLIET  JONES  Readers  of  this  beautifully-drc 

Jones  family  neighbors  and  friends.  The  trials  and  triumphs 
Jones  are  eagerly  shared  by  readers  of  365  papers. 


far  aver  1500 


newspapers 


HI  and  LOIS  what  reader  can  help  feeling  frien 

ing  "young-modern"  family  that  offers  a  sure  laugh  even 
newcomer  with  107  papers  in  a  year-and-a-half. 

©  1956,  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc., 


The  BEST  features  moke  the  BEST  frl 
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F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  manager 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


Creators  of  Features  with  Futures 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Obnmr  Walt  Disney  continues  the  activities  of  the  delightful  dogs  he  intro¬ 
duced  in  his  immensely  popular  Lady  and  the  Tramp.  Lovable,  laughable  Scamp 
makes  more  friends  than  a  pup  in  a  pet  store  v/indow  for  nearly  200  papers. 


DEUnOC  C.DUMIDlif  ("THESE  DAYS")  has  an 
exclusive  formula  that  makes  friends  for  306  papers: 
Knowledge  (much  of  it  gained  in  14  years  as  an  editor 
in  Russia  and  China)— Wisdom  (a  penetrating  insight 
into  human  motivations)— a  strong  sense  of  morality,  and 
a  clear,  straightforward  writing  style. 


strip  consider  the 
Dod,  Eve  and  Juliet 


ifiHnoHnEi  uiinuDE  a  "fairly  spoken"  h  a 

fresh  approach  to  column-writing  by  a  wise  and  witty 
housewife  who  discusses  everything  from  poetry  to  base¬ 
ball.  Human  interest  and  a  brilliant  writing  style  account 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  her  client  list  over  the  past  year. 


OUU  DUIIVC  Bud  Blake  has  the  key  to 
the  treasure  chest  of  laughs  found  in  modern 
living.  His  panel  cartoons  are  classic  examples 
of  one  way  a  newspaper  can  make  many  fast 
friends:  give  readers  a  daily  laugh  at  themselves 
and  their  times. 


Tnicee  f 

tVtN 

Ut  *  y 
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Onr  iewspapen 

or... 

Your  Newspaper...  read  by  all  who  buy  today, 

tomorrow  and  every  day 


Your  Newspaper...  the  only  medium  that  is  com- 

,pletely  self  merchandising  for  product  and 
campaign  to  all  distributors,  to  all  dealers, 
to  all  retail  sales  personnel  every  day 


Your  Newspaper...  a  new  product  every  day,  so 

newsy,  so  factual,  so  entertaining,  so  editor¬ 
ially  strong,  56,000,000  are  demanded  and 
paid  for  every  day. 

Your  Newspaper...  a  sales  tool  already  built  at 

no  expense  to  advertisers — use  it  wisely — use 
it  often-  -and  the  profits  of  big  business  are 
yours. 

•  Since  1907  Burke,  Kuipers,  &  Mahoney  has 
been  privileged  to  serve  exclusively  this 
greatest  of  all  services  to  democracy,  free 
enterprise  and  all  business  local  or  national. 
Men  and  offices  have  been  added  to  weld 
links  of  coordinated  sales  effort  to  cover  all 
points  where  decisions  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing  are  made. 


Selling  Sales  is 

Our  Business 
Buying  Sales  is 

Your  Business 


BURKE 

NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
ATLANTA 
CHARLOHE 
DALLAS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


New  Group  Acquires 
Bangor  Patriot 


H.  Irving  Jenks,  general 
manager  of  the  Greenfiela 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette  — 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  into  newspapei' 
business.  He  began  as  a  collec¬ 
tor  for  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.) 
Times  April  13,  1906. 

*  *  * 

Glen  R.  Geib,  editor  of  the 
Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messen¬ 
ger — president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Society  of  Ohio. 

*  *  « 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin — named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Nicholson  File  Co.,  Providence. 


Bangor,  Me. 

A  group  of  former  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  executives 
negotiated  a  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  Bangor  Patriot 
this  week.  They  will  take  over 
the  property  from  Monte  F. 
Bourjaily. 

The  new  operating  group, 
Allison  Publishing  Ck>.,  30 

Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  in¬ 
cludes  Vincent  T.  Robinson,  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  or¬ 
ganization;  R.  A.  Lowcock  of 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  and  Robert  D. 
Kimball  of  Millville,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Kimball  said  they  plan  to  move 
the  Patriot,  an  afternoon  daily, 
to  a  new  plant  soon. 


Hoyt  Cater,  publisher  of  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review 
— appoint^  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Burbank  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  Payne,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Childress  (Tex.) 
Index  and  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Times — joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Lovington 
(N.M.)  Press. 

*  *  . 

Kenneth 
Johnson,  retail 
advertising 
salesman  for 
the  Santa  Atm 
(Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter — ^named  re¬ 
tail  ad  mana¬ 
ger,  succeeding 
Edward  H;  Ko- 

HOUTEK,  now 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  News,  Both  dailies 
are  in  the  Freedom  Newspapers 
group. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  W.  Beckman,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of 

the  Union  County  (Pa.)  Stand¬ 

ard  Journal — joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Fremont 
(Ohio)  News-Messenger. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  Buffington,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  classified  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror — ^joined  the  Van  Nu^s 
(Calif.)  News  classified  ad 
staff. 

*  «  « 

Michael  Deprey,  who  re¬ 
cently  completed  four  years  of 
service  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 


— joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Two  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Daily  Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Wally  Baer,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sherwood  (Ore.) 
Valley  News — joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Beaverton 
(Oi’e.)  Valley  News. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Mary  Tessier,  formerly  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
and  more  recently  with  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union— 
transferred  to  the  city  staff  uf 
the  Times-Union. 

*  * 

Edith  Burton  —  named  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Bluefield 

(W.Va.)  Telegraph,  succeeding 
Janet  Sue  Riley,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  D.  Hutnyan  of  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  bureau  of  the 
United  Press  —  named  UP 
bureau  chief  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Muluns — resigned 
from  the  New  York  Times 
night  copyboy  staff  to  become 
assistant  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

« 

Robert  Weber,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor  for  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard  —  join^  the  Minneapolis 
Star  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

John  Koenig  Jr.  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press — transferred  to  the 
AP  Washington  staff. 

«  *  • 

Arnold  Lazanus  —  named 
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Exec'utive  Spotlight 

TOM  DWAN,  former  advertising  manager  and  assistant  pnb> 
lisher  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin — appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Sun  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  publishers  of  19  weekly 
newspapers  in  Alberta. 

•  «  * 

JULIAN  P.  PRESCOTT,  formerly  with  the  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  and  the  Portland 
Oregonian — named  managing  editor  of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
Daily  News-Register.  He  replaces  WILLIAM  S.  POWELL,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Showalter  Lynch  advertising  agency,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

•  •  * 


JETER  BRYAN,  city  editor  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- 
Argus — appointed  editor,  succeeding  JIM  BARBER,  now  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  (^v.  John  F.  Simms. 


•  •  • 

JOHN  STROHMEYER,  for  more  than  seven 
years  a  special  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin  —  named 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  on 
which  he  started  newspaper  work  16  years  ago. 

*  •  • 


Sfrohmsyer 

STEVE  STONE — named  associate  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal  after  31  years  as  city  editor.  Former  reporter 
GLEN  CUSHMAN — new  city  editor. 


illllllllllllllllllllllllllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


city  editor  and  Cliff  McWil¬ 
liams,  sports  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News-Regis¬ 
ter. 

*  *  * 

James  Higgins,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette 
and  Daily — received  a  leader¬ 
ship  training  award  covering  a 
year  of  university  study  and 
subsistence  from  the  Fund  for 
Adult  Education. 

*  «  * 

James  Ritchie  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press —  elected  president 
of  the  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Leon  Thomson, 
pastor  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  at  Astoria,  Ore. 
— named  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Press,  new  weekly  newspaper 
in  Astoria. 

*  *  V 

Paul  Thompson — joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  police  reporter,  succeeding 
Jack  Smith,  now  with  the  Dec¬ 
atur  (Ala.)  Daily. 

*  4t  « 

J.  K.  Schmidt,  state  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer — elected  to  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Associated  Press 
Society  of  Ohio. 


Gerald  White,  managing 
editor  of  the  North  Bend  (Ore.) 
News  for  the  past  18  months — 
resigned  to  join  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

•  *  * 

Miss  Helen  Delich,  mari¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun — elected  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 

*  *  * 

James  Klockenkemfer,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  state  capital  bureau 
of  United  Press  at  Springfield, 
Ill. — appointed  manager  of  tbe 
Detroit  bureau.  Raymond  R. 
Coffey  —  succeeds  him  at 
Springfield. 

s  *  * 

Miss  Rosie  Boley,  formerly 
with  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astori- 
an-Budget — now  a  reporter  for 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Casali,  sports  editor  of 
the  Welch  (W.Va.)  Daily  News 
— resigned. 

*  «  « 

Aurella  Nickerson  —  trans¬ 
ferred  from  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  to  assistant  society 
editor. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

p  p  _ R 


By  Trent 


Then  you  don't  have  a  Daily  Capitalist?" 


Flora  Lee  Reeves  —  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 

*  e  e 

Dwight  Jensen,  1955  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa — ^joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 


dian  Department  of  External 
Affairs.  It  is  expected  that  he 
will  be  assigned  to  New  York 
as  information  officer  for  the 
Canadian  consulate-general  and 
the  Canadian  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations. 


Where  They  are  Now 


Clair  M.  Hekhuis,  United 
Press  bureau  chief  at  Lansing, 
Mich. — resigfned  to  become  chief 
of  the  information  division  of 
the  Michigan  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  Department. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  L.  Colbert,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — joined  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  as  an  associate 
editor  in  the  trade  department. 
«  «  « 

Charles  J.  Woodsworth, 
former  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen — joined  the  in¬ 
formation  division  of  the  Cana- 


Bob  Wood — resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  publicity  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

*  «  * 

Earl  Loucks,  reporter,  copy 
reader  and  makeup  editor  of 
the  Young stoum  (Ohio)  Vindi¬ 
cator  for  five  years — joined  the 
public  information  department 
of  Ohio  Fuel  Gas  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Curran,  formerly 
with  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
/tew  — joined  WNHC-AM-TV, 
New  Haven,  Conn,  as  director 
of  advertising,  publicity  and 
promotion. 


^reeHn^i  anJ  {^eil  ^WJlsliei 
To  Our  Friends  Attendinq  the  70th  Annuel  Convention 

A.N.P.A. 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dm  Mninm.  Iowa  488  Madison  Avr..  N.  Y.  U. 

Henry  P.  Martin,  General  Manaqer 
Bruce  Horton,  Eastern  Manaqer 
Walter  Graham  Frank  Clark  Earle  Wiltey 
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Labor  Board  Orders 
Upset  in  Court  Rulings 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

A  petition  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  i 
enforcement  of  an  order  against  i 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  for  ' 
the  reinstatement  of  a  dis-  i 
charged  employe  was  refused  i 
recently  by  the  United  States  < 
Court  of  Appeals. 

This  discharged  employe,  a 
printer,  had  for  many  years 
been  active  in  the  typographical 
union,  as  president,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  member  of  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee,  chapel  chairman  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  board. 

Eating  at  Machine 

One  night  the  employe  of  this 
paper  had  ordered  food  sent 
in  for  refreshment.  This  em¬ 
ploye,  at  his  machine  eating 
ice  cream,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  general  manager. 

“Are  you  working?”  the  man¬ 
ager  asked  him.  This  operator 
replied,  “Yes.  I  like  to  work 
here.”  “Well,  get  down  and  get 
to  work  then,”  and  the  manager 
remained  near  the  machine. 
“Get  away  from  here.  I  can’t 
work  with  you  looking  over  my 
shoulder,”  protested  the  em¬ 
ploye.  “I  don’t  think  you  want 
to  work  here,”  was  the  man¬ 
ager’s  reply.  “Why  don’t  you 
get  out?  You  don’t  act  like  you 
like  it  here.  I  noticed  that  there 
are  a  couple  of  situations  up 
there  posted  on  your  bulletin 
board,  so  if  you  don’t  like  the 
work  here  you  won’t  be  with¬ 
out  a  job  long.” 

“I  know  why  you’re  firing 
me,”  asserted  the  employe.  “It’s 
for  my  union  activities.”  En¬ 
raged,  the  manager  declared: 
“Get  out.  You  are  just  leading 
these  men  into  a  bunch  of 
trouble.” 

At  the  hearing  conducted  by 
the  NLRB  examiner,  the  man¬ 
ager  testified  that  he  had  never 
discussed  the  discharge  of  this 
employe  with  the  president  of 
the  company  or  with  any  other 
person. 

Neglect  of  Duty 

“This  man  has  held  union 
jobs  for  years  and  years  and 
years,”  he  asserted.  “I  know 
that  he  was  active  in  the  union. 
We  don’t  care  if  the  men  are 
active  in  the  union.  In  fact  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
if  they  would  take  more  interest 
in  their  union.” 

He  said  he  had  discharged 
this  man  for  neglect  of  duty. 


In  setting  aside  the  order  of 
the  Board  for  the  reinstatement 
of  this  employe,  the  court  said, 
“We  are  convinced  that  the 
decision  of  the  Board  is  clearly 
erroneous.  We  think  it  pertin¬ 
ent  to  observe  that  the  Board 
has  long  pressed  upon  the 
courts  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  a  hostile  anti-union 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  in  characterizing  his 
acts. 

“Conversely,  we  think  that  an 
employer  with  a  friendly  sym¬ 
pathetic  union  attitude  is  en¬ 
titled  to  credit  in  characterizing 
its  acts  which  may  not  be  dis¬ 
criminatory.  We  doubt  if  any 
case  has  been  before  this  or 
any  other  court  where  there 
is  such  an  undisputed  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  lack  of  all  hostility 
or  anti-union  bias. 

Long  History 

“For  many  years  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  voluntarily  recog¬ 
nized  and  bargfained  with  the 
union  as  an  exclusive  bargain¬ 
ing  representative  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  composing  room 
despite  the  fact  that  the  union 
has  failed  to  comply  with  Act 
and  has  never  been  certified 
by  the  Board  as  such  bargaining 
representative. 

“The  record  abundantly  dis¬ 
closes  that  he,  (the  employe) 
had  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
his  importance.  On  the  occasion 
in  controversy  he  ‘carried  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder’  and  in 
effect  dared  the  manager  to 
exercise  the  authority  which 
was  rightfully  his.” 

In  Face  of  the  Evidence 

Application  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  order 
that  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard  cease  and  desist  from 
its  refusal  to  bargain  with  a 
union  also  ended  in  a  decision 
acquitting  the  publishers  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices. 

“To  find  that  it  was  the  com¬ 
pany  that  refused  to  bargain,” 
said  that  court,  “and  not  the 
union  is  to  go  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  and  the  controlling 
law. 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind,” 
the  court  said,  “that  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  case  here  is  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  newspaper’s  250  employes 


Injured  Lensman 
Collects  $1^250 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

A  district  court  jury  here 
awarded  $1,250  to  Leroy 
Randall,  Tulsa  World  pho¬ 
tographer,  for  injuries  in¬ 
dicted  upon  him  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility  lineman.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  said  A.  R.  Archer 
struck  him  when  he  tried  to 
take  a  picture  of  a  worker 
who  had  been  electrocuted. 

only  15  were  in  the  union  and 
the  stone  which  the  union  took 
as  a  stone  of  stumbling  was  a 
security  contract,  the  benefits 
of  which  the  company  extended 
to  all  of  its  employes  alike  and 
which  upon  economic  considera¬ 
tions  for  their  protection  and 
its  own,  it  had  reserved  the 
right  to  change  and  discontinue 
in  any  year. 

“In  short,  demanding  that  the 
company  change  as  to  these 
15  employes  a  provision  in  the 
general  security  contract  which 
it  had  found  necessary  to  in¬ 
sert  and  maintain,  and  being 
unable  to  obtain  this  concession, 
the  union  abandoned  negotia¬ 
tions  and  quit  the  bargaining. 

“The  Taft-Hartley  Act  *  *  * 
contains  the  express  provision 
that  the  obligation  to  bargain 
collectively  does  not  compel 
either  party  to  agree  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  or  require  the  making  of 
a  concession.” 

• 

Federal  Group  Okays 
Apprentice  Training 

Chicago 

The  Federal  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship  has  approved 
the  National  Standards  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  for  training  of 
newspaper  pressmen,  under  the 
joint  voluntary  program  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union. 

The  ANPA-IPP&AU  Stand¬ 
ards  provide  a  voluntary  train¬ 
ing  progfram  for  pressmen  in 
each  community.  They  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  establish¬ 
ing  local  pressmen  apprentice¬ 
ship  programs. 

• 

‘Teen  Time’  Page 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Courier-Express  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  “Teen  Time”  page 
adjacent  to  its  Thursday 
women’s  pages.  Advertising  on 
the  page  was  directed  especial¬ 
ly  to  teen-agrers. 


Labor  Law  Stalls 
Boy  Sales  Club 

Shreveport,  La. 

A  newspaper’s  plan  to  provide 
business  activity  for  boys  be¬ 
tween  10  and  14  years  of  age 
has  been  stalled  by  a  state  law 
which  prohibits  boys  under  14 
from  making  house  calls  to 
effect  sales. 

The  Shreveport  Times  and 
Journal  has  more  applicants  for 
carrier  routes  than  it  has 
routes,  according  to  M.  1). 
Nicholson,  circulation  director. 

To  provide  leisure  time  ac¬ 
tivity  for  a  grreat  many  boys 
the  newspaper  proposed  to 
establish  a  Young  Men’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Club.  The  boys,  from  10 
to  14,  would  be  taught  sales¬ 
manship  and  would  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  sales  made  while 
working  under  the  supervision 
of  district  managers. 

The  boys  would  be’  required 
to  maintain  good  behavior  and 
a  favorable  school  record  in 
order  to  keep  their  meml)er- 
ship  in  the  club.  The  club,  in 
turn,  would  also  provide  recre¬ 
ational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  parents 
expressed  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  project  but  a  state  official 
called  attention  to  the  law 
which  permits  only  boys  of  14 
and  older  to  engage  in  sales 
activities.  The  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  limit  also  is  14  years. 

• 

Stations  May  Omit 
Political  Talk  Tag 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Governor  Harriman  has 
signed  a  bill  permitting  radio 
and  television  stations  to  omit 
from  the  end  of  short  political 
broadcasts  the  statement  that 
the  views  expressed  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  station. 

The  change  applies  to  broad¬ 
casts  of  five  minutes  or  less, 
and  will  take  effect  Sept.  1, 
1956.  'The  law  still  provides  that 
in  order  to  be  absolved  from 
libel  suits  the  station  must  make 
some  such  statement,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  at  the  beginning  of  five- 
minute  political  broadcasts,  and 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
those  of  longer  duration. 

• 

Kicly  ill  Rail  Joh 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  B.  Kiely,  Albany 
•  public  relations  man  and  former 
■  editor  of  the  Cohoes  (N.Y.) 

;  American,  has  been  named  sup- 
r  ervisor  of  public  relations  for 
1  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
-  Western  Railroad,  with  head- 
quai*ters  in  Syracuse. 
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Cotton  Pickers 


. . .  DALLAS  -  STYLE! 


Dallas’  Cotton  Business  is 


CRCSMCR  A  WOODWARD,  INC..  National  Rapraaantativa  •  Now  York  •  Ckicapo  •  Oatroit  •  Loa  Angolaa  •  Atlanta  •  San  Franclaoo 


Bigger  than  Dallas. . . 


ONLY  THE  DALLES  NEWS 
COVERS  THE 
BIGGER  DALLAS  MARKET 


DALLAS’  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER:  More  people  BUY  The  News...  more  people  READ  The 
News .  ..more  people  are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  other  North  Texas  newspaper. 


Dallas  is  the  largest  international  cotton  market 
in  the  world.  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange  members  not 
only  export  a  large  portion  of  southwestern  cotton 
production,  but  buy  and  sell  growths  world-wide. 
The  bulk  of  Texas’  four-million-bale,  $650,000,000 
annual  crop  is  marketed  through  members  of  the 
Dallas  exchange,  who  are  liaison  for  the  South¬ 
west’s  growers  and  the  world’s  spinners. 

Like  other  Dallas-interested  North  Texans, 
cotton  men  come  to  Dallas  for  buying,  selling, 
banking,  financing,  shopping,  entertainment  — 
whatever  needs  only  a  big,  metropolitan  city  can 


fulfill.  They,  too,  depend  on  The  Dallas  News  to 
keep  informed  of  their  Dallas  interest. 

You’ll  be  in  high  cotton  in  North  Texas  when 
your  advertising  has  the  advantages  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News’  20%  larger  circulation,  more  selec¬ 
tive  coverage  and  stronger  influence  over  the 
entire,  72-county,  Dallas  Market. 


Ter  spweifte  data  an  Natling  tha  Dallas  Markat,  aan« 
taet  aur  naaraat  rapraNantatIva  affiaa  .  .  .  ar  Inqulra 
af  Tha  Naws*  abla  raaaareh  staff  diraet,  addrassing 
tha  Advartlsing  Oiraatar. 
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Keep 


ency  Leaders  Favor 
ing  15%  Tradition 


Advertising  Rate 
Study  for  Controllers 
Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  pub- 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Continuation  of  the  157c  “Leading  advertising  agen- 
conunission  to  advertising  agen-  cies  and  long  established  ad- 
cies  from  media  was  strongly  vertisers  will  never  condone 
advocated  this  week  by  im-  split  commissions.  The  com- 
portant  leaders  in  the  field.  mission  method  of  agency  com 


Agencies  are  responsible  to  the 
media  for  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  using  the  mass 
media  for  more  effective  market¬ 
ing  as  opposed  to  the  high  costs  hsher  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
of  personal  selling*  Little  Rock,  will  discuss  ^‘Pro- 

“The  commission  system  cedures  for  Rate  Study  in  Cir- 
makes  possible  a  specialized  culation  and  Display  Advertis- 
organization,  the  advertising  national  conference 

agency,  for  the  development  ”  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
and  service  of  advertising.  The  Controllers  and  Finance  Of- 
agency’s  job  is  to  make  the  ^oers,  April  29-May  1,  in  New 
best  use  of  the  blank  space  Orleans. 


Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president,  pensation  by  media  has  helped  and  the  empty  commercial  time  ^^**”0* 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  J.  all  advertising  to  grow  and  to  of  the  medium,  and,  in  so  doing,  Bmnswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 

Davis  Danforth,  executive  vice-  sell  the  products  and  services  make  advertising  succeed  for  will  serve  with  Mr. 


president,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur-  of  American  industry.” 


Stine  &  Osborn,  in  separate  in 
terviews  declared  that  the 
“traditional  percentage”  and 
the  “percentage  method  of 
compensation”  were  the  best 
possible  system  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


Predominant  Rate 
Mr.  Harper  is  convinced  that 
the  commission  principle  of 
agency  compensation  assures 
all  advertising  media  of  a  lower 
sales  development  expense  than 
„  ^  ...  ,  would  be  the  case  if  they  in- 

Henry  G.  T^  Little,  ^esi-  dividually  attempted  to  culti- 


the  advertiser.  These  advertis-  Patterson  m  the  rate  study 
ing  successes  insure  the  future  f.®?®  •  Orh^ns  adver- 

market  for  the  space  or  time  Poland  I-a- 

dreyt,  Times-Pxcayune,  and 
Jack  N.  Zaring,  Item — will  dis¬ 
cuss  cooperative  advertising. 


dent,  Campbell-Ewald  Com 
pany,  and  chairman  of  the  Op¬ 
erations  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  is  scheduled 
to  talk  on  “Agency  Compen¬ 
sation”  at  the  annual  4-A 


vate  present  as  well  as  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  agency  commission 
system  at  15%  which  was  at 
first  unique  to  the  United 
States,  is  now  predominant 

,  ,  throughout  the  free  countries 
meeting  in  White  Sulphur 

Springs,  April  26-28.  He  would 
not  reveal  his  opinions  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Members  of  Key  Group 


which  the  medium  owner  has 
to  sell.” 

A  second  advertising  agency 
attorney  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  15%  commission  as  it 
has  been  maintained  through 
the  years  is  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able  to  both  parties”  and  is 


Third  member  of  the  panel  will 
be  Charles  M.  Hupp,  general 
office  manager.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 


“the  most  feasible  method  that  completed  until  early 

has  yet  been  devised  for  ad-  year.  Purpose  of  the 

vertising  development.  study,  he  said,  is  to  “deter- 

New  ProviRiAn  ®'^®"  beyond  our  own  cost 

”  ^  ,  accounting  precisely  what  our 

The  new  4-A  document,  ap-  expenses  are  by  job  as  well  as 
_  ^  Ji^stice  Depart-  by  department  for  each  of  our 

“Both  the  system  and  the  ment  recognizes  that  the  as-  clients,  for  forward-looking  as 

percentage  have  been  uni-  sociation  need  not  admit  house  well  as  going  advertising  proj- 

versally  demonstrated  to  be  the  agencies  and  that  they  may  ects.” 

best  road  toward  a  healthy  and  advocate  the  merits  of  the  in-  <‘We  have  learned  over  many 
Both  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  profitable  development  of  ad-  dependent  agency  which  con-  years,”  his  letter  went  on  “to 
Danforth  are  members  of  this  vertising,”  he  said.  stitutes  the  membership.”  budget  our  total  activity  vdthin 

same  important  seven-man  4-A  “For  the  development  of  ad-  (E&P,  April  7,  page  16.)  our  total  income  of  15%  of  our 

committee.  Other  members  are  vertising,  the  only  kind  of  com-  This  lawyer  was  referring  clients'  annual  expenditures  for 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  4-A  presi-  pensation  that  can  adequately  specifically  to  the  new  provision  media.  And  we  have  aimed  at 
dent;  Robert  Holbrook,  The  refiect  creative  contributions  is  in  the  revised  4-A  order  forms  a  profit  of  3%  of  gross  billings 
Compton  Agency,  and  Victor  a  percentage.  It  is  precisely  that  reads  that  the  “agency 
Schwab,  Schwab  &  Beatty,  all  the  way  that  other  independent  represents  that  it  is  primarily 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Gamble  has  creative  contributors  are  recom-  engaged  in  the  business  of 

pensed,  including  inventors,  developing,  servicing  and  plac- 
architects,  and  even  creative  ing  advertising,  and  that  no  ad- 

financiers.  vertiser,  medium,  or  supplier  to  approximately  lO^c  of  the 

“Today’s  advertising  agency  has  a  direct  or  indirect  financial  discount,  or  commission,  after 
has  become,  in  a  fuller  sense  Interest  in  it,  and  that  its  taxes.  This  is  1%%  of  your 
than  ever  before,  the  adver-  principal  owners  are  active  in  gross  media  bill, 
tiser’s  marketing  counsel  and  its  work.”  “Unfortunately,  we  do  not  al- 

source  of  a  variety  of  market-  The  agency  lawyer  went  on  ways  do  this  well.  We  general- 
ing  services  that  were  never  to  say  that  there  is  no  require-  ly  make  less  on  diversified  ac- 
wise  could  be  possible  and  at  contemplated  when  media  origi-  ment  at  all  that  media  or  ad-  counts;  we  always  make  less  in 
lower  costs  to  all  concerned,”  nally  commenced  to  pay  com-  vertising  agencies  need  use  the  a  year  when  new  products  are 
is  how  a  lawyer  on  the  staff  missions  to  agencies.  Never  be-  new  form,  although  it  is  avail-  test-marketed.  And  we  usually 
of  one  of  the  largest  agencies  fore  were  agencies  in  such  a  able  to  all  without  restriction,  make  more  in  a  year  when  ad- 
in  the  country  expressed  his  strategic  position  to  promote  “They  are  free  to  use  any 
views  on  the  present  hot  topic  the  fullest  proper  use  of  mass  form  they  wish,”  declared  the 
of  agency  compensation.  selling  through  advertising.  lawyer.  “The  main  thing  is 

Mr.  Danforth  declared  he  ex-  “We  also  believe  that  each  in-  that  there  should  be  a  contract.” 


previously  publicly  maintained 
that  “the  commission  method  of 
compensation,  which  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  followed,  is  a  great 
incentive  method. 

“Preservation  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  system  with  the 
15%  commission  will  create 
more  advertising  than  other- 


before  taxes. 

“To  make  this  clear:  We  re¬ 
ceive  a  15%  commission  from 
all  media.  We  try  to  earn  20% 
of  this.  When  we  do,  it  amounts 


pected  “no  basic  change  in  the  dividual  medium  more  than  re¬ 
agency  system”  and  continued:  covers  its  agency  commission 
"There  should  be  no  break-  by  being  able  to  do  business 


Agency  Cost  Study 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  president. 


down  of  the  15%.  It  has  proved  with  a  relatively  small  number  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  recently  print  schedules 


over  many  years  to  be  an  eco¬ 
nomical  commission  for  the 
publishers.  The  media  com¬ 
mission  method  is  the  chief 
reason  why  advertisers  have 
available  to  them  so  many  of 
the  most  highly  developed  and 


of  agencies  as  opposed  to  a 
tremendous  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  advertisers. 

“But  in  measuring  the  real 
service  of  the  advertising  agen 
cy. 
on 


vertising  is  rapidly  expanded. 

“As  between  printed  advertis¬ 
ing  and  broadcast  advertising, 
whether  package  or  agency- 
produced,  we  almost  always 
make  more  on  printed  advertis¬ 
ing.  However,  with  shortened 
profit  de- 


sent  a  letter  to  his  agency’s  dines 

clients  in  which  he  expressed  “Thus,  against  the  possibility 
the  belief  that  the  government  that  the  present  system  of 

anti-trust  suit  against  ad  agency  compensation  may  be 

groups  may  have  “far-reaching  changed,  we  are  gathering  to- 

emphasis  must  be  placed  implications”  on  agency-client-  gether  all  the  facts  of  our  op- 

their  contribution  to  the  m^ia  relations.  eration  to  form  the  basis  for 


skilled  advertising  agencies  in  development  of  new  advertising  Mr.  Cone  said  that  FC&B  has 
the  world.  as  well  as  new  advertisers,  started  a  cost  studv  which  will 


discussion  whenever  this  is  ad¬ 
visable.” 
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Bandwagon  Years ! 


LAST  year  brought  all-time  highs  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  to  many  magazines,  but  the 
syndicated  Sunday  magazines  chalked  up 
the  biggest  gains  by  far.  Their  combined 
advertising  pages  went  ahead  26  percent  for 
’55  over  ’54— and  more  and  more  advertisers 
are  joining  up  this  year. 

This  gain  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  comes  on  top  of  ten  big  years, 
during  which  the  advertising  revenue  and 
number  of  markets  of  the  syndicated  Sunday 
magazines  have  nearly  tripled.  The  reason  is 
clear.  Each  year  more  advertisers  learn  that 


syndicated  Sunday  magazines  move  mer¬ 
chandise  at  low  cost  .  .  .  and  move  it  fast. 
Now  there  is  a  major  trend  to  the  Sunday 
field  that  no  one  who  is  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  distribution  and  sales  can  ignore. 

This  trend  brought  parade  a  21.4% 
gain  in  advertising  pages  for  1955  . . .  largest 
of  the  big  three,  parade  bought  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  any  other  syndicated  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  gives  advertisers  more  major  markets, 
with  less  duplication— and  at  much  lower 
cost.  That's  why  so  many  Sunday  magazine 
advertisers  buildtheirschedulesarouttdPAKADE. 


A  teatcmeiit  hj 

parade 

a  Mkite  to  American  Wcdiljr^Tlut  Weak  MMiFaautyWedJy 


advertisers:  When  checking  the  syndicated  Sunday  field,  be  sure  to  have  up-to-the-minute  Jacts  and  figures, 
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Miami  Daiiy  News  Growth 

21  Hoe  streamlined  color  convertible 
press  units  ordered  for 
Miami’s  oldest  newspaper 


Still  expanding  rapidly  in  its  60ih  year  serving 
greater  Miami,  the  News  has  specified  21  Hoe 
streamlined  color  con\ eri  ihle  press  units  for  their 
new  35.00f).()h0  plant.  This  modern,  eflicient 
facility  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the  famous  News 
d  ower  — long  a  Miatiii  landmark. 


HERE'S  WHY  LEADING  PUBLISHERS,  LIKE  THE 
MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS,  CHOOSE  HOE  PRESSES. 

Only  with  1  loc  presses  (  an  publishers  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Hoe’s  engineering  leadershi|i.  For 
example,  Hoe's  latest  de\  elopmetit— an  exclusive 
control  for  both  reversing  printing  couples  and 
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Dictates  New  ^5,000,000  Plant 


varying  oscillation  of  ink  drums.  Both  these 
adjustments  can  now  be  made  outside  of  the  unit 
housing— on  press  room  floor  level. 

Many  publishers,  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  R.  O.  P.  color,  now  specify  Hoe’s 
recently  developed  Multi-Purpose  Color-Ink 
Pumps.  On  a  full  width  newspaper  press,  this 
Hoe  achievement  makes  possible  the  printing  of 
either  spot  or  process  color  with  a  different  color 
on  each  of  the  four  pages  across  the  web.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  jjortable  ink  fountains . . . 
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and  cuts  your  color  press  make-ready  time. 

These  de\'elopments  typify  the  Hoe’s  engineer¬ 
ing  leadership . . .  the  pioneering  that  is  constantly 
simplifying  operation  —  cutting  printing  costs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Editor  Explains  Why 
He  Loves  Cameramen 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Out  in  Arizona  the  other  day, 
V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  was  telling  NPPA  con¬ 
ventioneers  why  he  loves  pho¬ 
tographers  so  much. 

Each  February,  he  said,  his 
paper  puts  out  a  following-day 
special  edition  on  a  city  cele¬ 
bration  called  the  Gasparilla 
Pirate  Festival,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Mardi  Gras  in  its 
gay  madness. 

This  year,  Mr.  Newton  told 
the  photographers,  he  ran  into 
a  snag.  He  was  informed  he 
would  have  to  get  along  with 
12  less  pages  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage. 

Soul,  Personality 

“Yet,”  he  said,  “I  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  Gasparilla  edition.  Now 
when  you  rip  12  pages  out  of 
an  editor’s  news  space,  you  also 
mutilate  his  soul.  And  when 
you  talk  about  a  better  news¬ 
paper  to  boot,  you  warp  his 
personality.” 

The  editor  told  the  amused 
cameramen  that  he  petted  his 
mutilated  soul,  pampered  his 
warped  personality,  then  solved 
the  pi-oblem  with  a  method  they 
would  strongly  approve:  more 
pictures,  less  type. 

This  was  done,  he  said,  by 
slashing  columns,  substituting 
photos  and  putting  facts  and 
figures  in  cutlines.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  were  223  pictures 
in  three  sections  of  60  pages 
and  a  total  of  396  pictures  in 
the  five  sections  of  the  edition, 
and  96  less  columns  of  type 
than  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Newton  explained  that 
during  the  three  and  one-half 
hours  of  festivities,  five  Trib¬ 
une  photographers  were  on  the 
job,  shooting,  of  course,  every¬ 
thing  that  went  on.  Copyboys 
raced  the  plates  to  the  dark¬ 
rooms,  where  more  than  500 
prints  were  processed  rapidly. 

The  prints  were  placed  on 
his  desk,  he  said,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  editors  selected  the  223 
pictures  that  were  run. 

“The  last  picture  went  into 
the  art  department  at  5:30 
p.m.,”  Mr.  Newton  said,  “and 
the  last  cut  came  out  of  the 
etching  department  at  7:55.  The 
presses  rolled  at  8:30,  30 

minutes  early. 


“The  net  result  was  a  sell¬ 
out  edition,  and  more  letters 
commending  the  paper  poured 
into  our  office  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

“So  you  see  why  I  love  photo¬ 
graphers.” 

Rochester  Conference 

The  Rochester  Photo  Con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  by  NPPA 
and  Eastman  Kodak,  will  be 
held  Sept.  8-12,  1957,  with  ac¬ 
comodations  for  250  people. 
Other  NPPA  intelligence: 
Dates  of  upcoming  short 
courses:  Chicagfo,  July  23-24; 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francis¬ 
co,  in  November. 

Eye  Camera 
The  Air  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Command,  out  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  reported  this 
week  through  Science  Service 
that  the  Air  Force  has  a  new 
self-adjusting  gun  camera  that 
works  like  the  human  eye. 

The  camera,  a  motion-picture 
job  used  for  battle  observations, 
automatically  adjusts  itself  to 
changing  light  conditions,  thus 
insuring  proper  exposure. 

The  KB-5,  as  it’s  called,  has 
a  built-in  neon  light  that  shines 
at  a  constant  intensity  on  the 
camera  shutter.  The  shutter  is 
coated  with  selenium,  and  the 
reaction  of  light  on  the  sele¬ 
nium  creates  an  electrical  im¬ 
pulse. 

At  the  same  time.  Science 
Service  explains,  sunlight  hit¬ 
ting  the  shutter  sets  up  a  secon¬ 
dary  impulse.  A  tiny  computer 
compares  the  impulses  and  ad¬ 
justs  the  camera  opening.  The 
camera  adjusts  to  an  accuracy 
of  within  one-half  stop  in  1.8 
seconds.  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corp.  created  it. 

Experimenting 
After  experimenting  with 
small  cameras  and  a  Hulcher 
70,  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
has  some  definite  conclusions: 
1)  the  Hulcher  is  excellent  for 
covering  boxing;  2)  the  smaller 
cameras  are  ideal  for  some  type 
stories  but  won’t  replace  the 
Speed  Graphic,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons;  and  3)  the  miniature 
cameras  have  not  worked  out 
too  well. 


OUCH  I  .  .  .  This  picture  by  Bernie  Aumullar  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  took  first  prixe,  features,  and  best-of-show  honors  in  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  Association's  20th  annual  photo  contest. 
It's  titled  "City's  Little  Soldiers  Present  Arn»s." 


Wait  *Til  Next  Year! 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
After  only  a  year  as  a  press 
photographer  and  in  the  first 
competition  he  ever  entered, 
Thomas  Nebbia 
of  the  State 
and  C  0  lum- 
bia  Record  com¬ 
piled  this  re¬ 
cord  with  15 
prints  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press 
Photographers’ 
Contest: 

Nebbia  Winner  of  the 

$100  Rosecrans 
award  of  U.  S.  Camera  maga¬ 
zine  for  “Burping  Baby.” 
Sa/>nnH  ninre  in  the  NPPA 


Aumuller  Mops 

Bernie  Aumuller  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  is  top  prizewinner 
in  the  20th  annual  photo  show 
of  the  New  York  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association. 

His  picture  entitled  “City’s 
Little  Soldiers  Present  Arms” 
was  given  first  prize  in  the 
feature  class  and  named  best 
of  show.  Mr.  Aumuller  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  memorial  award  ($500 
savings  bond)  as  best-in-show 
photographer. 

Other  first-prize  winners: 

Spot  news:  George  Mattson, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  award  ($500 
savings  bond). 


feature  division  with  “Thirsty 
Fireman.”  Honorable  mention 
with  “Musical  Notes.” 

Honorable  mention  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  division  with  “Etchings 
in  Ice.” 

Three  additional  photographs 
selected  for  inclusion  in  NPPA’s 
traveling  loan  exhibit:  “Miss 
and  Mr.  America,”  feature; 
“Desperation,”  football  action; 
“Taking  a  Dive,”  boxing  action. 

In  addition,  Nebbia  tied  for 
final  consideration  in  the  “Press 
Photographer  of  the  Year”  com¬ 
petition,  the  NPPA  said,  al¬ 
though  the  award  was  not  made 
this  year. 

INS  photographer  Rosecrans 
and  Nebbia  met  in  Korea,  where 
Nebbia  was  a  combat  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  25th  Infantry 
Division. 

Rosecrans  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash,  and  the  award  was 
established  in  his  name  to  rec¬ 
ognize  “achievement  in  pictur¬ 
ing  the  story  of  our  times.” 


General  news:  Ralph  Morse, 
Life. 

Sports:  Frank  Mastro,  INP; 
Izzy  Kaplan  memorial  trophy 
($100  savings  bond). 

Pictorial :  Mr.  Morse. 

Portrait  and  Personality:  Al¬ 
bert  Robbins,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American. 

Animals:  Roger  Higgins, 

New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun. 

Sequence :  Frank  Jurkoski, 
INP. 

On  April  28  the  association 
will  open  its  annual  photo  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  New  York  Coli¬ 
seum.  The  winning  picture  in  the 
show  will  be  on  display.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  will  be  a  special 
showing  of  75  photos  of  un¬ 
usual  news  interest  covering 
the  last  46  years.  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  by  NYPPA 
members  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 
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i  n  W  ichita,  Kansas 


PERCENT  OF  FIELD 


EAGLE  SHARE 


Department  Store  . 
.  Retail  Grocery  .  . 
.  Chain  Grocery  . , 
General  Grocery 
. . . .  Classified  ... 

,  General  Display 
.Automotive  Display 
.  New  Car  Display 


.60% 

.63% 

.66% 

.57% 

.76% 

.50% 

.48% 

.52% 


SOURCE;  MEDIA  RECORDS 
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Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Our  attack  on  the  criminal 
libel  indictment  of  Fulton  Lewis 
Jr.  in  Maryland,  our  defense  of 
Walter  Winchell’s  due  process 
right  to  testify  and  defend  him¬ 
self  against  charges  in  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee’s  probe  of  stock- 
market  tips,  our  support  of 
press  access  to  court-room  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Jelke  vice  trial, 
and  our  major  report  by  Allen 
Raymond  on  Government  news 
suppression  are  only  recent  ex¬ 
amples  of  our  single  standard 
defense  of  newspapers’  civil 
liberties.  And,  as  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  records  will  show, 
it  was  the  ACLU  who,  in  1936, 
defended  the  civil  liberties  of 


"Do  you  think  I'll  ever  make  Sigma  Delta  Chi?" 


cation  were  expertly  listed  but 
not  one  hint  of  an  advantage 
and  I  think  there  are  a  few. 
For  instance,  I  write  a  daily 
humorous  light-verse  quatrain 
The  editor  of  each  paper 
may  choose  his  own  title,  his 
own  art,  and  localize  it. 

Maybe  I’m  wrong,  maybe  I 
should  be  moaning — 

I  wouldn’t  mind  the  rat-race 
I’m  always  running  in. 

If  odds  were  ever  even 
I’d  be  the  rat  to  win. 

Even  if  I’m  losing — darnit,  I 
still  love  it! 

Elinor  K.  Rose 

25560  Dundee, 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Brooklynites 
To  THE  Editor:  I  enjoyed 
Jeanne  Toomey’s  letter  in  your 
April  7  issue  about  the  unusual 
other-lives  of  newspaper  men. 


William  Randolph  Hearst  when 
the  Hearst  press  was  under  at¬ 
tack  by  a  Senate  Lobby  Inves¬ 
tigating  Committee. 

Checking  on  Other  Cases 
The  ACLU  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Treasury’s  action  against 
the  newspapers  closed  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  California,  Illinois,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Oregon — their  cases 
did  not  receive  as  wide  publicity 
as  the  Worker^s — ,  but  we  are 
checking  the  facts  immediately 
with  the  Treasury  Department. 
And  because  we  are  interested 
only  in  civil  liberties — not  po¬ 
litical  favoritism  —  if  we  find 
that  these  papers  were  harassed 


questionable.  There  certainly  is 
no  visible  evidence  that  the 
newspaper  intended  to  cease 
its  activity  and  flee  with  its 
assets — mainly  a  few  battered 
desks  and  typewriters — ,  nor 
would  such  a  decision  be  in 
keeping  with  Communist  efforts 
constantly  to  spread  the  Com¬ 
munist  line. 

Harassment 

The  ACLU  is  concerned  about 
harassment  because  we  believe 
that  a  democratic  nation  and 
its  government  must  always 
scrupulously  obsei-ve  fair  pro¬ 
cedures,  regardless  of  the  in- 


ACLU’s  non-partisan  position 
and  that  whatever  action  we 
may  take  in  the  Worker  case 
will  not  be  wrongly  interpreted. 

We  could  not  conclude  this 
comment  without  expressing  our 
congratulations  to  Philip  Schuy¬ 
ler  for  his  excellent  report  on 
the  Worker  case. 

Patrick  Murphy  Malin 
Executive  Director, 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

(Ed.  Note — E&P’s  editorial 
said :  ‘‘Neither  the  Daily 
Worker,  nor  the  American  Civil 


She  mentioned  the  defunct 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

In  my  day  over  there,  it  was 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  one 
of  four  dailies  in  the  borougdi. 
Eddie  Wilson,  now  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  was 
the  excellent,  hard-working  city 
editor.  He  was  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent  in  Flatbush.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  an  assistant  on  the 
desk,  the  late  Adam  Menger, 
who  was  an  embalmer  on  the 
side.  Me,  I  was  a  Columbia  stu¬ 
dent,  as  well  as  a  reporter, 
both  full  time. 

Dudley  B.  Martin 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


by  the  government,  we  will  pro¬ 
test  as  vigorously  as  we  did  in 
the  Worker  case. 

Since  your  leaders  did  not 
receive  a  full  account  of  the 
ACLU’s  statement  in  the  Work¬ 
er  case,  we  believe  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  of  our  position  is 
important: 

(1)  Certainly  the  government 
has  the  right  to  collect  back 
taxes,  and  no  civil  liberties 
question  is  raised  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  using  proper  means  of 
achieving  this  objective. 

(2)  However,  the  timing  and 
method  used  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  seizure — and  Editor  & 
Publisher  joined  in  this  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  procedure — lead  to 
doubts  that  the  precipitate  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  for  any  reason 
other  than  harassment  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  reason 
for  regarding  the  government’s 
action  as  harassment  rather 
than  normal  tax  routine  is 


dividual  or  group  involved — 
whether  it  be  a  country  weekly, 
a  metropolitan  daily  or  the 
Worker.  This  respect  for  due 
process,  to  be  applied  equally  to 
all,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  American  democracy. 
It  makes  us  different  from  and 
better  than  Communist  totali¬ 
tarianism.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  abide  by  this  principle,  es¬ 
pecially  when  you  vehemently 
differ  with  the  views  of  such 
obnoxious  opponents  as  the 
Worker.  But  not  only  a  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  is  at  stake. 
History  has  taught  us,  and  our 
newspapers  have  brilliantly  re¬ 
corded  this  history,  that  unless 
the  rights  of  the  most  disliked 
individual — or  publication — are 
protected,  the  rights  of  every¬ 
one  else  are  in  jeopardy. 

As  the  case  of  the  Worker  is 
processed  in  the  courts,  there 
may  be  certain  aspects  which 
raise  civil  liberties  questions. 


Liberties  Union,  nor  anyone 
else,  raised  a  hand  or  a  voice 
of  protest  when  a  daily  in 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  a  daily  in 
Carmi,  Ill.,  a  weekly  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  a  daily  in  Oregon  and 
a  weekly  in  California  were 
closed  down  by  T-men  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Those  cases  were 
pi'obably  felt  to  be  normal  in 
the  course  of  unsuccessful  busi¬ 
ness  operations.”  E&P’s  “chide” 
to  ACLU  was  for  taking  a  flat 
position  that  the  Daily  Worker 
case  was  an  infringement  of 
the  free  press  without  having 
all  the  facts  on  either  that  case 
or  on  previous  newspaper  tax 
cases.  The  E  &  P  files  are  open 
to  anyone.  E  &  P  and  ACLU 
agree  that  the  government’s 
procedure  in  seizing  the  Work¬ 
er’s  assets  are  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.) 

Self-Syndication 

To  THE  Editor:  My  own 


‘^Terrorists* 

To  THE  Editor:  In  our 
American  press,  underground 
fighters  of  Algeria  now  fight¬ 
ing  the  French  ai-e  described 
as  being  “terrorists.”  Likewise, 
the  Greek  nationalist  under¬ 
ground  fighting  the  British  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  are 
called  “terrorists.” 

However,  our  press,  during 
and  after  the  last  war,  invari¬ 
ably  praised  the  French  and 
the  Russian  guerillas  as  being 
“heroes.”  These  “heroes”  shot 
uniformed  German  soldiers  in 
the  back  from  ambush,  but 
German  officers  who  were 
forced  to  take  stern  reprisals, 
were  called  “war  criminals.” 

Our  American  press  loves  to 
advertise  its  love  of  the  truth, 
but  apparently,  it  had  better 
drop  its  hypocrisy  if  it  does 
not  wish  to  earn  a  reputation 
like  that  of  Pravda. 


two-fold:  (a)  the  Worker  did  After  a  complete  and  independ-  syndicate  (listed  in  E&P)  has  P.  J.  Holihan 

not  receive  official  notice  of  the  ent  examination  of  the  facts,  been  running  for  the  last  two  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


tax  assessment  until  after  the  the  ACLU  may  intervene  to 
raid  nor,  we  are  informed,  did  point  up  the  constitutional  is- 
the  Treasury  make  any  demand  sues,  as  it  does  in  hundreds  of 
previously  for  payment  of  the  other  cases  where  Communists 
taxes;  (b)  the  use  of  the  are  not  involved.  We  hope  that 
“jeopardy  assessment”  law  is  this  letter  will  make  clear  the 


years  and  I  considered  it  a  sue-  *  ♦  ♦ 

cess  until  I  read  in  your  Q  and  (There  is  justification  for 
A  panel  (March  3)  that  it  the  term.  The  dictionary  de- 
COULDN’T  be.  What  a  hor-  fines  terrorist  as  one  who 
rible  blow!  adopts  or  supports  a  policy  of 

The  difficulties  of  self-syndi-  terrorism  .  .  .  ED.) 
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METROPOLITAN  OAKLAND:  (Alameda  County),  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  increase  of  15%  since  1950,  now  leads  Metropolitan  San 
Francisco  (San  Francisco  County)  by  more  than  57,000. 


METROPOLITAN 

OAKLAND 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 


Sourc*:  California  Slat#  DaparlmanI  of  Finonco,  population  July  1,  195S 
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Poll  Detected 
Minn.  Victory 
For  Kefauver 

By  Walter  Grannes 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

While  Senator  Kefauver’s  vic¬ 
tory  over  Adlai  Stevenson  in  the 
March  20  Minnesota  primary 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  up¬ 
set,  Twin  Cities  pollsters  could 
rightfully  claim  that  they  had 
reported  the  trends  as  they 
were  shaping-up. 

For  example:  two  days  before 
the  election,  the  Minnesota  Poll, 
the  public  opinion  department 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  amd 
Tribune,  foresaw  the  possibility 
of  a  Kefauver  victory.  And  a 
Minneapolis  TV  station,  on  the 
basis  of  a  postcard  tabulation, 
predicted  a  Kefauver  surge — a 
day  before  the  election. 

These  two  surveys,  incident¬ 
ally,  were  the  only  “official” 
primary  surveys  made  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 

The  first  inkling  of  the  upset 
was  the  Minnesota  Poll’s  find¬ 
ings  which  were  published  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune  of  March 
18.  The  Minnesota  Poll  reported 
the  results  of  a  scientifically- 
conducted  sampling  from  March 
12  through  March  14 — almost 
a  week  before  the  primary — in¬ 
volving  600  households. 

Tipofif  on  Switchover 

The  major  trend  shown  in 
the  Poll's  findings  was  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  Ke¬ 
fauver  popularity  was  indicated 
in  small  town  and  farm  people 
of  Minnesota.  The  Poll  noted 
that  Kefauver  was  a  5-to-4 
favorite  among  farm  people 
and  that  Stevenson  held  only 
a  slim  margin  over  Kefauver  in 
small  towns. 

In  comparing  its  findings  with 
a  previous  primary  sampling, 
conducted  in  February,  the  Poll 
reported  that  while  Stevenson 
still  held  an  edge  over  Ke¬ 
fauver,  the  Tennessee  senator 
had  gained  22  percentage  points. 

The  Poll’s  pre-primary  find¬ 
ings  also  provided  a  tipoff  to 
the  great  switchover  of  Re¬ 
publicans  to  Democratic  (DFI,) 
ballots.  The  Poll  commented: 

“While  the  number  of  Re¬ 
publican  votes  (294,000)  cast  in 
the  state’s  1952  presidential  pri¬ 
mary  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  DFL  vote  (131,000) 
last  week’s  survey  indicated 
the  DFL  vote  Tuesday  may 
equal  or  exceed  the  Republican 
showing.” 

The  Poll’s  “guess”  was  more 
than  borne  out  election  day. 


Official  canvassing  showed  that 
the  DFL  had  received  434,511 
ballots,  the  GOP  205,817. 

(A  post-primary  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Minnesota  Poll 
showed  that  15%  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  who  voted  in  the 
primary  said  they  voted  for 
Kefauver  and  1%  for  Stevenson. 
48%  of  the  independent  voters 
who  cast  ballots  said  they  voted 
for  Kefauver,  while  22%  voted 
for  Stevenson. 

(Another  finding  in  the  post¬ 
primary  survey  indicated  that 
Kefauver’s  last-minute  swing 
through  the  state’s  rural  areas 
was  a  major  factor  in  his  vic¬ 
tory.  The  findings  showetl  that 
44%  of  the  Kefauver  voters 
said  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  vote  for  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  on  election  day  itself  or 
within  the  final  week  of  the 
campaign.) 

If  the  Minnesota  Poll  scored 
a  “big  miss”,  it  was  in  the 
indicated  estimate  of  the  vote 
turnout.  The  Poll  said  that,  on 
the  basis  of  its  findings,  a  turn¬ 
out  of  from  450,(X)0  to  520,000 
could  be  expected.  As  it  turned 
out,  640,328  ballots  were  cast. 

Generally  unnoticed  in  the 
post-primary  hubbub  over  Ke¬ 
fauver’s  win  was  the  fact  that 
the  Poll  had  accurately  indicated 
the  margin  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  victory  in  the  GOP  col¬ 
umn.  The  canvass  showed  that 
the  President  received  95.1% 
of  the  total  state  GOP  vote. 

Rollie  Johnson,  news  director 
of  WCCO-TV,  conducted  a  post¬ 
card  “survey”.  Ordinarily  not 
considered  an  accurate  scale 
for  predicting  elections,  the 
postcard  tabulation  came  sur¬ 
prisingly  close  to  being  a  good 
barometer  of  the  outcome. 

Johnson  plugged  the  2%- 
week  survey  by  offering  a  draw¬ 
ing  prize  of  a  $100  U.S.  sav¬ 
ings  bond.  WCCO-TV  received 
6,885  postcards. 

When  the  final  count  of  post¬ 
cards  was  made — the  morning 
of  March  19 — it  was  found  that 
Kefauver  had  received  2,729 
“votes”,  Stevenson  2,312;  for  a 
total  of  5,041  DFL  “ballots”. 
President  Eisenhower  received 
1,794  Republican  votes;  Sena¬ 
tor  Knowland  an  even  50. 

On  this  basis,  the  station  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Kefauver  would  win. 
• 

Welfare  Citation 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Gardner  C.  Weld,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  received  a  citation  from 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
for  the  New  Britain  Herald. 
The  paper  was  cited  for  its 
interest  in  “health,  welfare  and 
recreation  problems.” 


From  City  Desk 
To  Oil  Editor 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Marion  R.  Cracraft  concedes 
many  of  his  friends  around 
town  and  fellow-staffers  on  the 
TvXsa  Tribune  may  think  he 
has  rocks  in  his  head,  but  he 
wanted  the  job  and  he’s  happy. 

He’s  the  man  who  quit  his 
job  as  city  editor  to  become 
an  oil  and  business  editor  on 
the  same  paper.  The  reason? 

“About  three  years  ago,”  he 
explained,  “I  made  an  industrial 
tour  with  a  group  of  Oklahoma 
business  men  to  the  East.  I 
learned  more  about  Oklahoma 
business  in  those  two  weeks 
than  I  had  known  before — even 
though  as  C.E.  I  thought  I  was 
keeping  my  fingers  on  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on. 

“About  two  years  ago,  it 
looked  like — to  me — a  good  time 
to  expand  our  oil  page  into 
at  least  two  oil,  business  and 
market  pages,  maybe  three.  I 
addressed  a  note  to  the  M.E. 
and  to  the  editor,  which  ran 
something  like  this:  “You  guys 
may  think  I  have  rocks  in  my 
head,  but  if  we’re  going  to  do 
this.  I’d  like  a  crack  at  it.”  It 
wasn’t  feasible  at  the  time,  for 
internal  office  reasons,  but  I 
kept  it  in  the  back  of  my  head. 
When  the  oil  editor  decided  to 
quit  recently,  I  dragged  the 
idea  out  again.  This  time  it 
was  accepted.” 

At  the  “tender  age  of  54”  Mr. 
Cracraft  says:  “Maybe  I’m  nuts 
to  give  up  a  good  secure  job 
to  go  after  this  one.  But  hell, 
you  never  get  anything  without 
trying!” 


Abilene^tj  Growth  Told 
From  Saddles  to  Jets 

Abilene,  Tex. 

The  Abilene  Reporter-News 
April  8  published  its  largest 
edition  in  history  celebrating 
the  75th  birthday  of  both  the 
city  and  the  newspaper.  The 
special  edition  marked  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  week-long  Diamond 
Jubilee  Celebration. 

The  276-page  issue  developed 
the  theme  “Saddles  to  Jets,”  a 
portrayal  of  Abilene’s  history 
from  its  beginning  as  a  frontier 
town  in  1881,  to  this  jet  age. 

One  section  labeled  “Kinfolk” 
included  stories  on  150  families 
who  started  here  in  the  town’s 
first  decade  and  have  continued 
active  in  city  and  business  af¬ 
fairs. 


Editor  Denies 
Racial  News 
Is  Distorted 

Another  Northern  editor  has 
denied  a  Southern  paper’s 
charge  that  news  of  racial 
tensions  is  distorted  in  the 
Northern  press.  Wilbur  Elston, 
assistant  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
recently  published  the  text  of 
a  letter  to  Grover  C.  Hall  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Hall  charg^ed  March  11 
that  Northern  newspapers  em¬ 
phasized  Southern  racial  inci¬ 
dents  but  play  down  such  neWs 
when  it  occurs  in  their  own 
committees.  He  singled  out 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Minneapolis  and  Detroit, 
(E&P,  March  17,  page  68). 

Mr.  Elston  offered  “complete 
cooperation  if  you  wish  to 
come  to  Minneapolis  to  inves¬ 
tigate  racial  conditions  here.” 

“Our  policy,  you  would  find, 
is  neither  to  overplay  nor  un¬ 
derplay  racial  incidents,  but  to 
play  them  for  their  news  value 
regardless  of  where  they  oc¬ 
cur,”  he  wrote. 

Similar  replies  have  been 
made  by  John  S.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  newspapers  in  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  and  James  A. 
Wechsler,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post. 

• 

Tiny  Receiving  Set 
To  Help  Reporters 

A  miniature  receiving  set 
weighing  one  ounce,  developed 
by  the  Philco  Corporation,  will 
be  introduced  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  for  its 
radio  and  television  coverage 
of  the  political  conventions  in 
Augrust. 

The  set,  named  “Audipage,” 
makes  it  possible  for  roving 
reporters  on  the  convention 
floor,  many  of  whom  will  have 
portable  transmitters,  to  get 
instructions  from  the  master 
control  point  without  direct  wire 
contact. 

• 

Primary  Service 

Chicago 

The  Daily  Calumet,  serving 
the  South  Chicago  area,  won  the 
attention  of  readers  on  Primary 
Election  Day,  April  10,  with 
the  offer  of  a  service  to  baby¬ 
sit  for  parents  who  wished  free¬ 
dom  to  vote  free  of  distraction. 

All  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  offered  to  baby-sit.  Many 
mothers  took  advantagre  of  the 
offer. 
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‘Best  Illustrated’  Cup 
Brimful  of  Studio  Skill 


By  Seymour  Speclor 

N.  Y.  Journal-American  Camera  Editor 


Clicking  this  year  with  its 
second  successive  win  as  the 
“best  illustrated  Hearst  news¬ 
paper”  in  the  warmly  contested 
intramural  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Photographic  Competi¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  is  eyeing  its  laurels 
appraisingly. 

“What  are  we  doing  that 
gives  us  the  edge?”  is  a  win¬ 
ner’s  question  worth  a  studied 
answer  if  another  repeat  is  to 
be  in  this  year’s  program. 

The  most  coveted  prize  of  all 
in  this  21-year-old  contest,  with 
$6,100  in  cash  awards  for  pho¬ 
tographers  on  Hearst  papers,  is 
the  silver  cup  that  goes  to  the 
news  staff  turning  out  the  “best 
illustrated”  newspaper. 

Better  Prints 

Before  it  gives  this  award  the 
panel  of  judges  comprised  of 
top  management  executives  ap¬ 
praises  each  of  the  photo  al- 
"bums  submitted  by  every  one  of 
the  18  competitors.  An  album 
contains  three  or  four  dozen 
prints  representative  of  the 
year’s  best  efforts.  These,  plus 
a  careful  examination  of  the 
picture  content  in  the  published 
newspaper,  make  up  the  basis 
for  the  judging. 

To  be  judged  “best  illus¬ 
trated”  a  newspaper  must  do  a 
lot  more  than  merely  secure 
better  photos.  It  must  pick  bet¬ 
ter  ones  to  print  and  print 
them  better. 

“No  individual  can  take  the 
■credit  for  our  being  the  ‘best 
illustrated,’  ”  says  Bob  Keogh, 
Joumal-American  studio  chief, 
whose  staff  also  won  four  of  the 
special  awards  given  to  pho¬ 
tographers. 

"Credit  must  be  shared  by 
the  assignment  desk,  the  picture 
desk,  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment,  the  engravers — in  fact, 
by  all  who  have  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  getting  a  picture 
into  print.” 

The  photo  studio’s  share  of 
the  effort,  admittedly,  is  a 
large  one. 

At  the  Joumal-American  a 
photo  assignment  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  simple  command  to 
dispatch  a  photographer — any 
photographer — to  do  the  job. 
The  studio  chief  strives  to  get 
a  plus  in  picture  taking  effec¬ 
tiveness  by  matching  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  talents  to  the  pho¬ 
tographic  problem.  He  exploits 


the  fact  that  an  imaginative 
photographer  often  can  turn  an 
ordinary  shot  into  an  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Bob  Keogh  uses  experts 
where  he  can. 

Frank  Rino  has  a  pilot’s  li¬ 
cense.  Aloft,  he  handles  aerial 
cameras  as  though  they  were 
candids.  Jack  Layer  has  been 
training  his  long  microphoto¬ 
graphic  lenses  on  animal  and 
insect  life  for  more  than  30 
years.  George  Miller,  ace  sports 
photographer,  takes  prizes  reg¬ 
ularly  with  high-powered  action 
stopping  electronic  flash  lens- 
work. 

It’s  the  chief’s  job  to  see  that 
a  man  goes  out  with  the  proper 
equipment.  The  issue  from 
Keogh’s  photographic  arsenal 
might  be  a  28-inch  lens  for  a 
telephoto  shot  of  an  unap¬ 
proachable  subject,  a  sequence 
camera  for  fast-moving  sports 
events,  microscopic  lenses  for 
zoo  features,  or,  perhaps,  a  can¬ 
did  camera  for  intimate  person¬ 
ality  portraits.  Keogh’s  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  swinging 
lens  Panon,  a  Japanese  novelty, 
sparked  last  year’s  flurry  of 
eight  and  16-column  wide  pic¬ 
tures. 

Once  the  cameraman  turns  in 
his  holders  the  task  of  process¬ 
ing  them  begins.  Each  exposure 
is  treated  as  a  potential  five- 
column  blow-up.  The  painstak* 
ing  care  in  the  preparation  of 
photographic  copy  pays  off  in 
a  greater  percentage  of  pub¬ 
lished  pictures. 

The  studio  and  the  editorial 
art  department  dovetail  their 
efforts  to  make  the  photo  art 


as  close  to  perfection  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  engravers. 

Leslie  Elhoff,  head  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  art  department,  uses  a 
sample  book  containing  exam¬ 
ples  of  “good”  and  “bad”  print¬ 
ing  copy  to  set  a  standard  for 
the  studio  dark  room  techni¬ 
cians  to  shoot  for.  The  compila¬ 
tion,  showing  actual  prints  and 
how  they  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  are  a  forceful  object 
lesson  in  the  effect  of  the  news 
printing  process  upon  imperfect 
copy. 

After  the  picture  leaves  the 
picture  desk  or  the  desk  of  the 
sports,  feature  or  drama  editor 
who  has  scheduled  it  for  pub¬ 
lication,  it  must  go  through  Mr. 
Elhoflf’s  department  where  a  de¬ 
cision  is  made  concerning  what 
it  needs  for  best  reproduction. 

Time  permitting,  the  art  de¬ 
partment  will,  if  it  can,  improve 
the  printing  quality  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  either  airbrush  retouch¬ 
ing,  having  a  copy  made,  or  ob¬ 
taining  another  print  of  better 
tonal  scale  when  the  negative 
is  available. 

Copy  Camera  Wizard 

Mr.  Elhoff  avoids  copy  that  is 
too  black  or  too  flat,  often  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  photo  skip 
an  edition  rather  than  rushing 
art  that  will  print  muddy.  If 
the  picture  is  too  “hot”  to  hold 
it  goes  to  press,  but  new  art  is 
immediately  put  into  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Elhoff  speaks  glowingly 
of  the  wonders  that  Elmer 
Archer  can  do  with  his  copy 
camera. 

Airbrush  techniques  are  used 
only  to  correct  tone  for  pub¬ 
lication — never  to  alter  the  news 
content  of  the  picture. 

Probably  the  most  important 
effort  in  making  the  Joumal- 
American  the  “best  illustrated” 
comes  from  the  newsroom  and 
from  the  editors  who  make  the 
final  choice  of  what  copy  will 
“go  to  press.” 


BEFORE  —  Original  photo-copy 
that  was  sent  back  for  traatment 
by  tha  Journal-Amarican's  Edi¬ 
torial  Art  Dapartmant.  Printad 
from  copy  lika  this  on  a  65-lina 
tcraan,  tha  shadows  on  tha 
woman's  facas  will  print  as 
muddy,  inkad-up  tonas. 


AFTER — Print  of  improvad  con¬ 
trast  was  made  by  copy  camara; 
than  airbrush  was  usad  to  smooth 
tha  unavan  shadow  linas.  Back¬ 
ground  of  woman  on  the  laft 
was  whitanad  to  kaap  tha  dark 
hair  from  blanding  with  it.  Art¬ 
work  is  invisibla  in  final  rasult. 


Here  are  created  the  picture 
captions  that  add  the  interest 
of  explanatory  detail.  Here  the 
decision  is  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  a  photograph 
shall  be  allotted.  Proper  weight¬ 
ing  of  picture  importance  to 
space  allotment  is  an  important 
consideration  in  creating  a  well 
illustrated  newspaper. 

At  least  part  of  the  success 
in  making  the  Joumal-Ameri¬ 
can  Hearst’s  “best  illustrated” 
lies  in  creating  the  subtle  bal¬ 
ance  in  makeup  between  news 
and  feature  photographs. 

Cline’s  New 
Unit  Drive 
Announced 

Chicago 

Cline  Electric’s  new  “Flexi- 
trol”  AC  Unit-Type  Drive  for 
newspaper,  rotogravure  and 
magazine  press- 
es  was  an- 
nounced  here 
this  week  by 
Warren  P. 
Scott,  presi¬ 
dent,  Cline 
Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co. 

Mr.  Scott 
told  E&P  the 
new  drive  “is 
a  revolutionary 
new  control  system,  designed 
to  bring  greater  flexibility  to 
press  make-up  with  maximum 
simplicity,  dependability, 
economy  and  ease  of  expen¬ 
sion.” 

He  said  the  first  installation 
is  being  readied  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  Other  news¬ 
papers  have  also  placed  orders 
for  Flexitrol  AC  Unit-Type 
Drives. 

The  Flexitrol  drive  consists 
of  a  unit  controller  for  each 
motor  and  a  master  controller 
for  each  folder.  Each  unit  con¬ 
troller  houses  speed-regulating 
apparatus,  motor  protective  de¬ 
vices  and  automatic  transfer 
relays.  Each  master  controller 
provides  safety  interlocks  and 
the  widest  range  of  selectivity 
of  printing  units  with  finger¬ 
tip  control. 

“The  new  drive  provides  uni¬ 
form,  smooth  acceleration,  de¬ 
celeration  and  braking  regard¬ 
less  of  press  combinations,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Scott.  “The  brak¬ 
ing  is  especially  advantageous 
for  positive  w’eb  control  in  ‘red 
button’  stops.  The  controllers 
are  of  modem  ‘dead-front’  de- 
sigfn  with  drawer-type,  plug-in, 
standardized  assemblies.” 


Scott 
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Whal  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


beige 

weird 

analogous 

dessicote 

effigy 

assuage 

isosceles 

oscetecism 

promissory 

omniscience 

dogerel 

reminiscent. 

pc^rspecotious 

oppoplexy 

strychnine 

synchronous 

liquify 

roccoco 

picnicking 

conoisseur 

1 _ _ 1 

In  the  above  list  of  Twenty  Words 
Frequently  Flubbed  in  Grade  School 
Spelldowns  are  at  least  ten  deliberate 
misspellings.  If  you  can  rattle  off  the 
whole  list  correctly  with  the  ease 
and  aplomb  of  a  spelling  champion 
. . .  and  if  you  also  happen  to  be  an 


Upper  Midwest  grade  schooler  .  .  . 
you  are  all  set  to  try  your  luck  in 
the  eleventh  annvtal  Minneapolis 
Tribune  Spelling  Bee. 

For  weeks  now,  100,000  Upper 
Midwest  youngsters  have  been 
warming  up  on  receive,  believe  and 
leisure,  knocking  the  /  out  of  elluci- 
date,  thumbing  their  books  for  last 
minute  checks  on  perspicacity  and 
perspicuity,  suffering  l»d  spells  of 
hypocondria  and  inflewenza. 

Individvial  school  championships 
are  being  decided  throughout  the 
great  3H  -state  area  with  help  of  city 
and  county  school  superintendents. 
This  month  the  150  county  and  city 
champions  assemble  in  Minneapolis 
for  the  big  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Spelling  Bee,  a  brain-busting  session 
of  written  and  oral  tests  to  decide 
the  Upper  Midwest  Spelling  Cham¬ 
pion  for  1956.  Cash  awards  go  to 
finalists,  with  a  first  prize  for  top 
winner  of  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to 
compete  in  the  National  Spelling  Bee 
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at  Washington,  D.  C.,  plus  a  free 
accompanying  trip  for  the  winner’s 
teacher  and  a  handsome  trophy  for 
the  winner’s  school. 

For  the  100,000  contestants,  their 
teachers  and  parents,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  Spelling  Bee  is  just 
one  more  example  of  the  way  two 
good  newspapers  have  entered  the 
lives  and  fostered  the  interests  of 
thousands  of  Upper  Midwest  com¬ 
munities,  and  have  earned  the  warm 
regard  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspaper  audiences  as  helpful 
neighbors  and  dependable  friends. 

Minneapolis 

Star<7WTribune 

IVININO  MORNINO  A  SUNDAY 

625,000  SUNDAY  *495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWUS.fMWMf 
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Death  Claims 
Paul  Bellamy 
In  71st  Year 

Cleveland 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  long  a  widely  known  lead¬ 
er  in  American 
journalism,  died 
suddenly  April 
12  as  he  dined 
in  his  home  in 
suburban  Bra- 
tenahl  on  Lake 
Erie.  His  age 
was  71. 

His  death 
came  after  a 
period  of  physi¬ 
cal  impairment.  Bellamy 
Mr.  Bellamy  had  retired  as 
editor  in  January,  1954,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Wright 
Bryan,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal.  Mr.  Bellamy 
kept  an  active  interest  in  the 
newspaper  and  came  to  his  of¬ 
fice  almost  daily,  the  last  time 
the  day  before  he  died. 

With  him  at  the  end  were  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell  Henry 
Bellamy,  and  one  of  his  most 
devoted  friends,  Carl  D.  Friebo- 
lin,  federal  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  Cleveland.  Moments 
after  they  sat  down  to  dinner, 
Mr.  Bellamy  slumped  without 
uttering  a  sound. 

Planned  on  Meetings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  had 
planned  to  leave  for  Washing¬ 
ton  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  of  which  he  was 
a  former  president  (1933-34). 
From  there  they  were  to  go  to 
New  York  for  meetings  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  director  for  18  years. 

Then  they  were  to  have  vis¬ 
ited  with  his  96-year-old  mother, 
Mrs.  Emma  Bellamy,  of  South- 
wick,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bellamy  also  was  antici¬ 
pating  attending  his  5()th  anni¬ 
versary  reunion  at  Harvard 
College  this  Summer.  The  fam¬ 
ily  has  asked  contributions  be 
sent  in  his  memory  to  the  schol¬ 
arship  fund  of  his  Harvard 
class  of  1906. 

At  the  funeral,  in  the  church 
of  the  Unitarian  Society  of 
Cleveland,  the  Rev.  Jesse  R. 
Cavileer  said  Mr.  Bellamy 
thought  of  his  work  as  a 
“ministry”  and  often  referred 
to  his  “pulpit.”  The  minister, 
in  his  remarks,  quoted  parts  of 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  1924  speech  to 


the  ASNE  to  illustrate  his  phil¬ 
osophy.  He  read  these  words  of 
Mr.  Bellamy’s: 

Quotation  Recalled 
“There  is  indeed  no  person 
on  earth  who  needs  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  conscience  than  an  editor. 
He  will  never  draw  a  following 
unless  he  has  a  powerful  moti¬ 
vating  will  to  proclaim  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it  and  facts  as  they 
are.  The  democratic  society 
which  is  America  cannot  endure 
unless  the  people  are  well  in¬ 
formed  at  all  times  of  the  exact 
state  of  the  nation. 

“The  way  to  improvement  is 
forward,  not  backward.  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  be  downheart¬ 
ed  over  the  prospects  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  America.  The  genius 
of  a  free  people  will  not  let  it 
wither.  If  we  read  aright  the 
destiny  of  our  country,  we  shall 
continue  to  be  its  chroniclers; 
if  not,  better  men  will  succeed 
us,  but  in  any  event,  the  pro¬ 
fession  goes  marching  on.” 

Paul  Bellamy,  bom  Dec.  26, 
1884,  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
was  the  son  of  Eldward  Bellamy, 
who  wrote  the  famed  book, 
“Looking  Backward,”  a  socially 
minded  Utopian  romance  set  in 
the  year  2,(K)0.  Young  Bellamy, 
forsaking  many  of  the  usual 
childhood  pursuits,  plunged  into 
education  at  his  father’s  direc¬ 
tion.  The  father  died  when  he 
was  13. 

Honor  Man  at  Harvard 
After  graduation  with  honors 
from  Harvard,  Mr.  Bellamy 
started  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  the 
same  paper  on  which  his  father 
had  worked.  In  1907  he  joined 
the  Plain  Dealer  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter.  Three  years  later,  at 
26,  he  was  the  youngest  city 
editor  in  Plain  Dealer  history. 
He  was  made  managing  editor 
in  1920  after  he  came  back  from 
World  War  I.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  in  1928  and  given  the 
editor’s  title  five  years  later. 

Mr.  Bellamy  leaves,  beside 
his  second  wife,  three  children 
of  his  first  marriage,  Richard 
King  of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.; 
Peter,  a  columnist  on  the 
Cleveland  News  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  May  of  Suffield  Conn. 

• 

Editors  Condemn 
Attack  on  Riesel 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Connecticut  Council  for 
Freedom  of  Information  has 
pledged  “full  support  to  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  apprehend  the  thugs 
responsible”  for  the  acid-throw¬ 
ing  attack  on  Victor  Riesel,  syn¬ 
dicated  labor  columnist. 


Latimer  Writes 
Chatty  Column 


Bourjaily  Merges 
Weekly  and  Daily 

Grafton,  W.Va. 
Columbia,  S.C.  a  consolidation  of  the  prop- 
For  the  first  time  since  he  erties  of  the  Grafton  Sentinel 
was  sports  editor,  editor  and  and  the  Grafton  News,  Taylor 
publisher  S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  is  county’s  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
writing  a  by-lined  column  in  papers,  has  been  announced.  A 
the  State.  shopping  guide  printed  by  the 

Started  as  an  every-now-  News  is  discontinued  and  the 
and-then  personalized  feature.  News  has  changed  its  publica- 
“From  Across  the  Editor’s  Hon  date  from  Monday  to 
Desk”  has  met  with  such  an  Thursday.  The'  merger  makes 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  papers  a  single  property 
readers  that  it  has  been  estab-  under^  the  sole  ownership  and 
lished  as  a  Sunday  Page  One  direction  of  Monte  F.  Bourjaily. 
regular.  Mr.  Bourjaily  will  be  repre- 

Informal  and  chatty,  it  is  sented  locally  through  William 
written  in  the  first  person  and  Turner.  C.  W.  T.  L^kard  will 
covers  a  variety  of  subjects  retain  bis  editorship  of  the 
from  baseball,  travel  and  the  News,  will  be  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
theatre  to  recollections  of  the  duction  for  both  papers  and 
early  days  of  the  South  Caro-  have  charge  of  the  com- 

lina  Press  Association,  from  mercial  printing  depai-tment. 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  boyhood  in  The  papers  'will  be  published 
Columbia  to  the  eloquent  ap-  ^rom  the  plant  of  the  Sentinel, 
peal  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  • 

Catawba  Indian  chiefs,  from 

Easter  reminiscences  at  home  Ann-aisfll  Is  FiW 
and  abroad  to  a  dramatic  in- 

cident  at  a  Democratic  nation-  On  Jackson  Estate 
al  convention.  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  Latimer  became  editor  The  estate  of  Maria  C.  Jack- 
of  the  Stete  in  1941.  He  has  gon,  widow  of  C.  S.  Jackson, 
been  publisher  also  since  1943.  who  founded  the  Oregon  Jour- 
•  Tial  in  1902,  is  valued  at  $2,471,- 

176,  according  to  an  inventory 
filed  in  probate  court.- 

A  great  part  of  the  estate 
will  go  into  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Jackson  Founda- 
tion  for  charitable  and  educa- 
Detroit  tjonal  purposes  in  Oregon. 
His  parents  named  him  Herb-  Among  major  items  listed  as 
ert  M.  George — but  thousands  assets  were  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
of  readers  of  the  Detroit  Free  holdings  in  the  Journal.  These 
Press  have  known  him  for  35  included  $1,520,000  in  common 
years  as  “Hub  M.  George.”  stock  and  $35,000  in  preferred 
He  was  a  reporter  in  1909  stock  in  the  Journal  and  $405,- 
when  the  constitution  of  Michi-  000  capital  stock  in  the  Journal 
gan  was  adopted.  He  has  been  Building  company, 
covering  legislative  matters  at  ^ 

Lansing  nearly  50  years. 

^  Hub’s  fellow  reporters  Adam  Succeeds  Rice 
and  the  state  s  political  leaders 

decided  to  stage  a  dinner  to  pay  In  Standard  PR  Job 
the  veteran  reporter  the  honors  Chicago 

due  him.  „  ... 

A  gift  of  silver  nlate  was 

nrocoi^A/i  HiiK  K  TTyonir  lations  department  of  Standard 
presented  to  Hub  by  Frank  v... 

Morris,  political  reporter  for  Company  (Injana)  has 

the  Detroit  Times.  be®*'  promoted  to  editor  of  the 

“Hub  George  doesn’t  live  in  company  s  new  Whiting  (IndJ 
the  past,  nor  boast  of  the  tri-  Carl  H.  Adam 

umphs  of  other  years,”  Mr.  United  Press  1ms  suc- 

Morris  said.  “Nor  has  he  that  assistant  press- 

weakness  which  persuades  so  radio-television  representetive 
many  of  us  to  believe  that  all  ^he  Chicago  general  offices, 
things  were  better  in  the  old  Mr.  Rice  went  to  Standard 
days.  He  lives  and  works  in  three  years  ago  from  the  Wall 
this  era  of  speed,  competence  Street  Journal,  and  had  pre* 
and  efficiency  and  is  still  the  viously  served  with  the  Chi- 
best  of  us  all.”  eago  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Hub  George  has  been  on  the  Chicago  Herald- American,  and 
Free  Press  staff  since  1918.  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
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BABCOCK 

COLOR 


a  complete  line  of  COLOR 
equipment  for  R.O.P., 
Magazine,  Gravure 
and  Offset. 


To  publishers  and  printers  with  an  eye 
towai'd  highest-quality  workmanship  and 
operational  efficiency,  BABCOCK  offers 
a  complete  line  of  COLOR  equipment 
for  letterpress,  offset  and  gravure  users, 
available  with  former  or  jaw  folders. 
BABCOCK  also  manufactures  R.O.P. 
color  units,  gate  folds,  imprinters,  sheet¬ 
fed  offset  and  proof  presses  of  utmost 
reliability  and  has  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  building  presses 
to  individual  requirements. 


PRINTED  ON  BABCOCK  PRESSES 

Time 

Life 

Cosmopolitan 
Horper^s  Bazaar 
House  Beautiful 
Good  Housekeeping 
American  Home 
Family  Weekly 
American  Weekly 
Town  &  Country 


Remember,  COLOR  sells,  and  COLOR’S 
at  its  best  on  a  Babcock  press! 


Starling  with  the  May 
issue  of  Newspaper  Rates 
&  Data,  and  every  month 
thereafter,  you'll  get  3-way 
eye-traffic  for  your 
Service-Ads  —  because  — 

(1 )  — the  map  of  your 
market,  and  (2)  statistics  A 
on  your  market,  will 
be  right  whereo^^^ 
they  belong 
—  inSRDS  — with 
(3)  your  regular  listing 
of  rates  and  data 


This  gives  you  a  great  new 
opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tripled  eye- 
traffic  with  your  Service-Ads 
in  appropriate  positions  near 
your  market  data  and  near 
your  listing.  m 


Standa'ci  Kaie  & 
Data  Service,  Inc, 


Mr.  Burkham  looked  over  a 
number  of  possible  newspaper 
purchases,  finally  deciding  upon 
the  Hamden  properties. 

‘  This  area  is  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  in  the  East,”  he 
asserted.  “Our  three  weeklies 
are  servicing  a  residential  area 
of  approximately  65,000,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
growth  potential.” 

He’s  confident  that  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  faces  “tremendous 
prospects”  in  the  years  ahead. 

“With  the  advent  of  decentrali¬ 
zation,  and  the  buildup  of  what 
are  termed  ‘bedroom  towns’  for 
large  metropolitan  centers,  the 
weekly  papers  servicing  these 
towns  are  in  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  position  to  provide 
names,  names  and  more  names 
of  townspeople.  printing  are  handled  at  the 

“The  big  city  publisher  to-  Deep  River  (Conn.)  New  Era 
day,  facing  a  terrific  tax  struc-  shop. 

ture,  rising  newsprint  costs  as  Mr.  Burkham’s  primary  func- 
well  as  operational  cost  hikes,  tion  is  working  with  Richard  G. 
isn’t  able  to  view  the  basic,  Harris  on  the  business  end  of 
community  level  as  adequately  the  weeklies;  each  paper  has 
as  he  once  was  able  or  perhaps  editor,  with  Rachel  M.  Hart- 
wanted  to.  ley  supervising  copy.  Mr.  Har- 

“By  the  same  token.  I’m  ris  is  listed  as  co-publisher, 
afraid  that  big  city  dailies,  with  Francis  J.  O’Connor  is  man- 
their  bigness  complex,  have  had  ^^ing  editor  of  the  Hamden 
to  let  go  of  their  complete  dedi-  Chronicle;  William  P.  Higgins, 
cation  to  journalism  and  the  ®ditor,  Branford  Review;  and 
community,  and  in  their  place  George  E.  Stretch,  editor.  East 
is  rising  the  weekly  newspa-  Haven  News, 
per,  although  not  as  yet  on  ^he  three  weeklies  were 
such  a  grandiose  coverage.  In  founded  in  1946  by  Richard  G. 
time,  the  weekly  can  outstrip  Harris  and  his  brother,  the  late 
the’  daily  in  relationship  to  a  Marshall  N.  Harris, 
basic  feeling  for  a  community.”  Country  Squire 

His  three  papers  have  a  com-  Campbell  Burkham  is 

bined  payroll  of  25,  as  com- 

pared  to  the  G-D’s  1,000.  “These 

,  1  j  it.  newspaper  squire,  and  while 

25  have  already  shown  they 

have  absolute  pride  in  their  complaining, 

craftsmanship  and  that’s  some- 

n  ner.  didn’t  give  me  was  a  Do-It- 

.  Yourself  Kit!”  he  said  with  a 

No  Daily  Plans  cheerful  grin. 

He  has  no  ideas  of  turning  “Scaling  down  the  task  in 
any  of  the  three  papers  into  every  phase  of  operations  is  the 
dailies.  “We  re  going  to  concen-  chore  for  a  suburban  publish- 
trate'  on  local  happenings  and  »  },g  added, 
local  coverage  in  the  belief  of  ’..j.d  characterize  the  differ- 
providing  our  readership  with  ence  between  big  city  and  su- 
a  newspaper’s  prime  ingredient:  burban  this  way:  Publishing  a 
,  V  metropolitan  daily  is  like  sit- 

For  a  man  who  held  the  post  expensive,  chauffeur- 

of  a  metropolitan’s  daily  presi-  jjrjygn  vehicle;  a  suburban  pub- 
dency  at  the  age  of  32,  he  shows  Ugher’s  day  is  like  riding  a  bi- 
no  nostalgia  for  a  return  to  gygig  yourself,  at  the  same 
city  journalism.  ^jj^jg  knowing  what  cylinders 

He  has  two  corporations  func-  3,.g  doing  what.” 


Challenge  in  Weeklies 
For  Former  City  Exec, 


By  Allen  M.  Widen 


James  C.  Burkham 
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penetrates,  saturates  and  dominates 
GREATER  MIAMI  and  the  entire  Goid  Coast  from 
Fort  Pierce  to  Key  West. ..at  LOW  COST 


Among  the  nation's  newspapers,  The  Miami  Herald  is: 

•  FIRST  in  FOOD  ADVERTISING  (leader  for  7 
straight  years)  .  .  .  4,723,704  lines  in  1955 

•  FIFTH  in  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  . . .  48,997,556 
lines  in  1955 

•  SECOND  in  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  count 
.  .  .  1,669,449  ads  published  in  1955 

•  THIRD  in  NEWS  content  .  .  .  24,543,276  lines 

in  1955  (Media  Records) 


*  Population  1,100,000  plus  a  bonus 
of  3  million  tourists  yearly 
Retail  Soles  over  $1  billion 
annually. 

e  In  Greater  Miami  alone,  the 
population  has  increased  42% 
(1950-1955).  Grocery  retail  sales 
for  1955  were  approximately 
$240,000,000,  an  increase  of 
•  $40,000,000  over  1954. 
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For  Convention  Visitors 

Here’s  What  to  See 
And  Where  to  Go 

By  Ward  Morehouse 


Our  whirling  metropolis,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  great  deal 
in  the  what-to-see-where-to-go 
department  for  the  publishers 
and  editors  attending  the 
ANPA  convention. 

There  is  an  abundance  of 
first-rate  theatrical  fare;  there 
are  restaurants  serving  the  food 
uf  all  nations  and  bars  of 
every  possible  price,  size  and 
decor,  and  the  night  clubs  are 
presenting  girls  and  girls,  most¬ 
ly  beautiful. 

other  current  enticements 
range  from  giant-screen  movies 
and  a  Coney  Island  midway 
(along  42nd  street)  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  and  the 
Hayden  Planetarium,  from  big- 
league  baseball  to  the  Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum  &  Bailey  circus, 
which  is  making  its  annual 
stand  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den. 

Broadway  is  rich  in  good 
theater  at  the  moment.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  plays  that 
the  city’s  newspaper  visitors 
might  want  to  see  and  should 
see — if  they  can  get  in.  Many 
of  those  from  the  midlands  have 
already  made  arrangements  for 
seats  for  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  plays.  Those  who  haven’t 
done  so  will  find  it  difficult  to 
get  tickets  for  the  super-hits 
during  convention  week.  But 
it  should  be  stated  that  seem¬ 
ingly  unobtainable  seats  are 
often  to  be  had  by  merely  cal¬ 
ling  at  the  box  offices.  Such 
a  method  might  be  tried  be¬ 
fore  paying  excessive  prices 
to  speculators. 

As  for  Manhattan’s  where- 
to-dine  establishments,  the  is¬ 
land  is  jammed  with  them. 
Many  of  the  best  restaurants — 
and  I  don’t  necessarily  mean 
the  most  expensive — are  to  be 
found  in  midtown  Manhattan. 
Gourmets  among  our  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  can  dine  in 
Finnish  or  Cantonese  or  old- 
New  Orleans  style;  they  can 
get  the  food  of  the  South  Seas 
and  of  France  and  Italy.  Swed¬ 
ish  cuisine  is  available,  as  is 
that  of  Britain  and  Bavaria, 
Hawaii  and  Japan,  Turkey  and 
India,  Mexico  and  Ceylon.  No¬ 
body  has  to  go  hungry. 

First,  let’s  take  up  the  thea¬ 
ter.  Broadway  plays  that  are 
definitely  worth  seeing  are  listed 
in  three  categories. 


Dramas 

You  can’t  go  wrong  on  “The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank,”  a  poign¬ 
ant  and  touching  play  of 
Jewish  people  hiding  out  from 
the  Nazis  in  an  Amsterdam 
garret.  Susan  Strasberg  is  tre¬ 
mendously  appealing  in  her 
first  Broadway  role.  At  the 
Cort.  Prices,  $1.75  to  $5.75. 

“A  Hatful  of  Rain.”  —  A 
fiercely  dramatic  play  of  the 
home  life  of  a  drug  addict.  Su¬ 
perb  performances  from  Shel¬ 
ley  Winters  and  Ben  Gazzara. 
At  the  Lyceum.  $1.15  to  $5.75. 

“Cat  On  A  Hot  Tin  Roof.” — 
Tennessee  Williams’  jarring 
drama  of  troubled  people  in  the 
Deep  South.  Barbara  Bel-Ged- 
des  is  starred.  At  the  Morosco. 
$1.75  to  $6.90. 

“The  Lark.” — New  Joan  of 
Arc  version,  with  an  inspired 
performance  by  Julie  Harris. 
Expert  adaptation  from  the 
French  by  Lillian  Heilman.  At 
the  Longacre.  $2.30  to  $5.75. 

“Inherit  the  Wind.” — Skillful 
stage  presentation  of  the 
Scopes  monkey  trial  of  the 
1920s.  Brilliant  acting  from 
Paul  Muni  in  the  role  of  a  de¬ 
liberate,  paunchy  Clarence  Har¬ 
row.  At  the  National.  $1.75  to 
$5.75. 

“Middle  Of  the  Night.” — 
Story  of  a  54-year-old  manu¬ 
facturer  caught  up  in  a  romance 
with  a  girl  of  24.  Edward  G. 
Robinson  is  still  the  fine  actor 
that  he  was  when  he  went  to 
Hollywood  25  years  ago.  At 
the  Anta.  $1.75  to  $5.75. 

“Time  Limit.” — A  harrowing 
drama  of  the  Korean  war,  trea¬ 
son  and  the  limits  of  human 
courage.  Played  with  great 
finesse  by  Arthur  Kennedy, 
Richard  Kiley,  Harvey  Stephens. 
At  the  Booth.  $1.75  to  $5.75. 

Comedies 

“No  Time  For  Sergeants.” — 
Perhaps  the  funniest  play  in 
New  York.  Andy  Griffith  as 
a  soft-talking  and  disrupting 
hillbilly,  drafted  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  service.  At  the  Alvin.  $1.80 
to  $5.75. 

“The  Matchmaker.”  —  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder’s  farce  turned  into 
a  hilarious  romp  through  the 
playing  of  Ruth  Gordon,  Loring 
Smith  and  Eileen  Herlie.  At 
the  Royale.  $2  to  $5.75. 

“The  Great  Sebastians.”  — 


Delighted  performances  from 
the  foremost  acting  team  in 
America’s  history — Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontanne.  They  play 
a  man-and-wife  mind-reading 
act  on  tour  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  At  the  Coronet.  $2.30 
to  $6.90. 

“The  Desk  Set.”  —  Shirley 
Booth,  one  of  Broadway’s  finest 
actresses,  gets  the  best  of  an 
electronic  brain.  At  the  Broad- 
hurst.  $1.75  to  $5.75. 

“Fallen  Angels.” — Noel  Cow¬ 
ard’s  Grade  B  comedy  becomes 
excellent  entertainment  because 
of  the  clowning  of  Nancy  Wal¬ 
ker.  At  the  Playhouse.  $1.75  to 
$5.75. 

And  then  there  are  the  song 
and  dance  plays.  “My  Fair 
Lady,”  starring  Rex  Harrison 
and  Julie  Andrews  at  the  Hel- 
linger,  is  tops  in  town — a  rol¬ 
licking  musical  version  of  Beni- 
ard  Shaw’s  enduring  comedy, 
“Pygmalion.”  $2.30  to  $7.50. 
“Damn  Yankees,”  the  musical 
comedy  about  baseball,  starring 
Gwen  Verdon  as  the  Devil’s 
sexy  helper,  is  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  It’s  at  the  46th — $1.15  to 
$8.05.  The  long-running  “Paja¬ 
ma  Game,”  with  John  Raitt  and 
Eddie  Foy  Jr.  is  still  a  show 
not  to  be  missed.  It’s  at  the  St. 
James — $1.75  to  $6.90.  There  is 
some  merit  in  such  lesser  song 
and  dance  pieces  as  “Pipe 
Dream”  and  “Fanny.” 

Gastronomic  Side 

Now,  turning  to  the  gastro¬ 
nomic  side  of  New  York’s  big 
early-spring  show,  I  can  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommend  such 
midtown-Manhattan  restaurants 
as  Sardi’s  the  actors’  home  in 
West  44th  street;  Lottie  Pierce’s 
Dogwood  Room  in  East  58th, 
which  specializes  in  Southern 
fried  chicken  and  black-eyed 
peas;  the  Absinthe  House  in 
West  48th,  where  you  get 
choice  New  Orleans  dishes  and 
Sazerac  cocktails;  the  snug  and 
beautiful  Chapeau  Rouge  in 
East  52nd;  the  spectacular  Place 
Elegante  in  West  56th  street, 
once  a  famous  speakeasy,  which 
offers  the  brilliant  Bill  Farrell 
at  the  piano;  the  Chinese 
Rathskeller  in  West  51st,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  serving  of 
Cantonese  cuisine. 

There  is  irresistible  Viennese 
food  at  the  Blue  Ribbon  in 
West  44th;  there  are  fine  steaks 
at  Bruno’s  Pen  and  Pencil,  East 
45th;  the  plush  Eden  Roc  Club 
in  East  48th,  all  velvet  and 
leather,  offers  an  imaginative 
bill-of-fare  and  a  great  variety 
of  beverages. 

You  can  get  a  quick  and  in¬ 
expensive  dinner  at  Harry  Kap¬ 
lan’s  hideaway,  the  Palace  Bar 
and  Grill,  in  West  45th;  the 
softly  lighted  and  comfortable 
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Printmaster 
May  Be  Viewed 

Publishers  of  medium  and 
small-size  newspapers  will  have 
the  opportunity  during  the 
ANPA  convention  of  seeing 
in  operation  a  new  press  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  serve  their 
needs. 

The  press,  the  Printmaster, 
was  recently  introduced  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  It  is  engineered  pri¬ 
marily  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  ranging  from  7, .'>0(1 
to  100,000. 

Five  Printmaster  units  with 
folders,  just  installed  in  the 
plant  of  the  Mattia  Press,  in 
nearby  Belleville,  N.  J.,  will 
be  in  daily  operation  and  avail¬ 
able  for  demonstration.  A  visit 
to  the  Mattia  Press  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  Hoe  suite  in  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

The  Mattia  Press  prints  a 
number  of  weekly  newspapers, 
several  monthly  publications 
and  a  varied  assortment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  brochures  in  newspa¬ 
per  style,  some  in  color. 


grill  of  the  Hotel  Pierre  offers 
the  finest  curry  in  torwn;  the 
Oak  Room  of  the  Plaza  retains 
its  great  popularity,  and  if  you 
want  Broadway  atmosphere  you 
go  to  Lindy’s  or  to  Gallagher's 
in  West  52nd.  And  there  are,  of 
course,  the  well  known  deluxe 
establishments  —  Twenty-One, 
Le  Pavilion,  the  Colony  and 
the  Cub  Room  of  the  Stork. 

That  about  does  it  for  the 
midtown  area.  Those  of  you 
who  can  find  the  time  to  try 
downtown  Manhattan  will  get 
wonderful  food,  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  at  historic  Luchow’s 
in  Union  Square,  and  you’ll 
find  atmosphere,  along  with 
double-thick  mutton  chops,  at 
Ye  Olde  Chop  House,  a  cele¬ 
brated  establishment  in  Cedar 
Street. 

As  for  the  night  spots,  no¬ 
body  should  go  home  without 
looking  in  on  the  Latin  Quarter, 
where  the  girls  are  tall  and 
beautiful,  and  on  the  Copacaba- 
na,  always  to  be  depended  upon 
for  a  good  fast  revue.  And  I’m 
sure  that  many  of  the  stay-ups 
among  the  convention  visitors 
will  find  their  way  to  El  Mo¬ 
rocco  in  East  64th  Street.  It’s 
the  place  with  the  zebra  stripes. 
• 

2  More  on  9-Col. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

The  Meriden  Record  and 
Meriden  Journal  have  gone  to 
nine-column  width.  They  are 
also  using  new  body  type  face, 
Intertype  Imperial. 
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Everything’s  f 
new  *  in  j 

New  Orleans 
except  the  | 
best  way  I 

to  sell  it--  I 


*New  construction.  Skyline’s  something 
new  and  different  today,  with  even  more 
building  underway,  including  a  new  down¬ 
town  Civic  Center  grouping  and  a  new 
downtown  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
costing  $59  million.  New  industrial  plants, 
new  records  set  by  the  port,  and  more  new 
oil  wealth.  All-new  neighborhoods — in 
the  growth  areas  of  Gentilly,  the  West 
Bank,  and  east  bank  of  Jefferson  Parish. 


Circulation:  Daily  280,747;  Sunday  278,886 
Represented  by  JANN  &  KELLEY.  Inc 


A.B.C.  Publishar't 
St«4«m«nt  6  mot. 
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CIRCULATION 


doing  no  better  job  than  direct 
mail  is  doing,”  he  said. 

“Then  there  is  a  circulator 
who  tried  direct  mail  and  got 


Mobile  Office  Cult 

^  71  •  I  r  T  1  “Then  there  is  a  circulator  Distribution  Time 

direct  mail  and  got  ^  substation  on  wheels  U 
XVIf  VK/1  If  mil  UC  LJoVil  a  2%  return  and  considered  it  solving  a  handful  of  problemi 

was  a  failure,”  he  continued.  -  _  ...  ^ 

More  Effectively-Bauer 

„  ^  ,  tors,  a  2%  return  is  good.  Even  Norvell 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  a  little  above  average.  Many  W^d,  the  mobde  unit  serves  m 

will  be  vlad  to  settle  for  an  district  manager, 

A  recent  cross-section  survey  “In  most  instances  where  a  oe  g  a  i  substation,  and  transportation 

of  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  circulation  gain  was  reported  average  o  'w®  fj-om  plant  to  distributing  point 

showed  that  68%  of  those  re-  on  mail,”  said  Mr.  Bauer,  ®xpef»ng  too  much  of  direct 


a  2%  return  and  considered  it  a  handful  of  problemi 

was  a  failure,  he  continu^.  circulation  department 

“Consider  a  moment-maybe  ^  ^  y  ^ 


here  is  our  trouble — according 
to  big  time  magazine  circula- 


view-Joumal.  Brain  -  child  of 
Circulation  Manager  Norvdl 


tors,  a  2%  return  is  good.  Even 

a  little  above  average.  Many  W^d.  the  mobde  unit  serves « 
will  bP  crlad  to  settle  for  an  the  district  manager, 


plying  had  a  loss  of  mail  sub-  “there  had  been  a  shift  to  mo- 


mail? 

“I  am  afraid  there  is  an  im- 


van,  papers  are  handled  only 


scriptions  over  a  year  ago,  ac-  tor  route  and  mounted  bicycle  .  ^  ii.-  u  j.  j-  -i  once  instead  of  three  times  si 

cording  to  Robert  A.  Bauer,  route  delivery.  On  the  question-  Portont  thing  about  direct  mail  f^,r„„ly. 

,, _ _ /T _ \  T _ I  _  t _ _  1 _ _;i  _  that  we  as  circulators  have  not  ^ 


Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal.  naire  from  a  large  mail  circu-  i“  J  "/rthat\’s~consTstencv  ’’  The  motor  housing  and  daA 
Mr.  Bauer  conducted  his  sur-  lator,  I  noted  both  mail  on  new  i.-  j  i.  ^  *  nrovide'  an  excellent  office  fw 

vev  nrior  to  annearine-  at  the  and  renewal  business  and  sales-  Have  you  noticed  how  magazine  PJ®'^®  excellent  ottlce  for 
vey  prior  to  appearing  at  tne  ana  renewal  ousiness,  ana  saies-  j-  ^  -i  v,ove  a  bnhif  the  district  manager.  Boys  enter 

of  TT«i-  _ IQ  o-v-aft _ woT-a  airect  man  pieces  nave  a  naoit  .  .  , 


naire  from  a  large  mail  circu- 


circulation  seminar  of  the  Uni-  men — 19, 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  where  Tie  used, 
discussed  the  importance  of  “Many 


exact — were 


of  coming  into  your  home  two  ^^®  front  door,  check  in  witk 
and  three  months  before  eXpira-  pick  up  starts,  stops 


Many  of  the  questionnaires  and  three  months  before  eXpira- 

tion?  Not  one,  but  several. 


consistency  in  direct  mail  pro-  complained  the  declining  farm  •  ’  t*  *1. 

motion.  His  survey  showed  that:  prices  were  causing  the  farmer 

^  f  _ j.  i,-  tinue.  They  are  quite  elaborate 

Favored  for  Renewals  f®  count  his  pennies.  Reported 


and  complaints  from  their  Ixm, 
and  go  to  the  rear  of  the  tniA, 
The  rear  of  the  van  has  • 


Favored  for  Renewals  coun  is  pennies.^  these'  days.  Special  envelopes,  full-length  bench  on  each  sidi 

^  OA^  •  losses  in  mail  subscription  the  ^  ^  ^  •  1.4.  j 

•  84%  of  the  group  were  ranged  all  the  way  ®®^®’'f“*  coupons,  gadgets,  un-  with  eight  partitions  undw- 

constantly  using  direct  mail  to  1/  cc/*^TVioro  wna  little  used  postage  stamps,  interesting  neath.  Here  the  boys  pick  up 

secure  renewal  business.  .  ,  ,  u  .a.  a  attention  compellers.  Your  their  papers,  fold  them  and 

.  r\  1  oox,#  •  J-  comment  from  those  who  showed  .  n  j  1,  •!!  _ 1,  v 

•  Only  32%  were  using  di-  train  Ot>p  nnPa  signed— all  you  place  in  bins,  pack  their  bagi, 

rect  mail  to  secure  new  busi-  ^enorted  about  a  ^^® 

noQQ  /V.Y/*onf  fnr  ono  fViAQo  P  ovkA  »  niftf.riKiifinn  hnn  Vuton 


ness.  (Except  for  one,  these  .  h  t  later.”  Distribution  time  has  been  coti 

32%  were  using  direct  mail  on  *"^®®®®’  ®  ®®"  ®  °I^-J®'  Mr.  Bauer  cited  an  ANPA  by  two-thirds.  The  van  is  a1 

new  business  and  employed  no  nn  enh  bulletin  of  last  February,  quot-  used  for  district  meetings  a 

subscription  salesmen  at  all.)  •  +•  "  1  ■  »>  *  a  magazine  consultant  as  for  transportation  to  picni 


new  business  and  employed  no 
subscription  salesmen  at  all.) 


Mr.  Bauer  cited  an  ANPA  by  two-thirds.  The  van  is  alNl 
bulletin  of  last  February,  quot-  used  for  district  meetings  aadj 


Of  the  other  68%,  half  ^  estimating  that  nearly  50%  of  and  special  events, 

used  salesmen,  the  other  half  „  i  /  /-.  1  \  r>  •/  /-•-  magazine  subscriptions  m  1955 

■“J  "“t-  »"  «  Circulation’,  Part 

•  80%  of  the  popors  v*o  T  “The  magazines  were  caught 


^  v\p~/o  ifiic  wsiu  *1  i_  •  x*  * 

,  J  ,  a  mail  subscription  increase, 

employed  salesmen  were  using  rw,,  o  i.  -j 

J  ,  The  Camera,  he  said,  was  using 

them  on  both  new  and  renewal  ® 


“The  magazines  were  caught 
•  ■  in  a  squeeze,”  he  said.  “It  was 
uecessary  to  fight  to  hold  their 


On  *Team*  Stressed 


I  A  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 

business,  even  though  they  used  ,„b,„iptions.  Their 

””  renewa  s.  renewal  notice  was  only  a  re-  eir  advertasers.  They  put  on 

•  Without  exception,  no  envelope  notifying  the  an  all-out  effort  and  are  continu- 

newspaper  used  a  premium  in  *},-  LJrati  m  this  effort  in  order  to  hold 

securing  new  business,  although  paper  has  four  sales-  gain  their  circulation.  And 

50%  were  u^ng  special  ^ers.  how  are  they  doing  it?  By  di- 

•  Only  5%  of  the  ne'wspa-  rect  mail!” 


necessary  to  fight  to  hold  their  San  DiEGO,  Calif, 

circulation,  as  well  as  to  hold  The  circulation  manager’s 
their  advertisers.  They  put  on  vital  part  as  a  member  of  the 


pers  contected  were  planning  subscription  direct  special  ef-  Mr.  Bauer  pointed  out  that 
to  expand  their  direct  mail  ef-  reported  in  the  sur-  tried  and  true  formulas  don’t 

f®^t-  iz.  o/rf  T>c  alwavs  work  in  eVerv  sitiiation. 


an  all-out  effort  and  are  continu-  newspaper  team  was  emphasized 
ing  this  effort  in  order  to  hold  by  James  Copley,  publisher  of 
and  gain  their  circulation.  And  the  San  Diego  Union-Trihwu 
how  are  they  doing  it?  By  di-  and  chairman,  Copley  Preii, 
rect  mail!”  Inc.,  in  addressing  the  Western 

Mr.  Bauer  pointed  out  that  Conference  here. 


N.BJL 

NEWSPAPER 

CART 


forts,  as  reported  in  the  sur-  “^ad  and  true  formulas  don  t  Frank  E.  Howard,  San  Fra*- 
vey,  ran  from  14  to  2%.  Re-  always  work  in  every  situation,  cisco  Call-Bulletm,  was  elected 
turns  on  special  offers  ranged  ®ven  though  they  do  in  a  ma-  chairman  of  the  circulatioffl 
from  1  to  8%.  “The  survey  jo^ty  of  cases.  Scientific  tests  managers’  organization.  S.  E. 
clearly  shows  that  salesmen  are  and  long  experience,  he  added,  Abbott,  Boise  (Idaho)  States- 

have  proven  the  following  state-  nian,  was  elected  vice-chairman 
_  »  ments  to  be  untrue:  with  J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Fran- 

RPPRKiJICf  RpipfC  That — a  well-designed  letter-  cisco  Examiner,  reelected  secit- 

head  and  attractive  paper  are  tarv 

A  XT™  • _ X  i  X  ,  ^ 


NBA's  new  cart  helps  carriers 
deliver  heavy  daily  or  Sunday 
papers  taster,  easier.  26x18" 
all-steel,  triple-welded  frame, 
holds  two  stacks  once-folded 
papers.  Handle  is  detachable. 
Roller-bearing  steel  wheels. 
8  stakes.  You  can  lease,  sell 
or  offer  cart  to  carriers  as 
prize.  Get  price  and  details. 

N.  B.  A. 


A  New  York  State  judge  has  important  to  produce  an  effec- 
ruled  that  it  was  not  cruel  tive  letter, 
punishment  for  a  teacher  to  That— first  class  postage  is 


Carrier  Notes 


wash  a  cussing  youngster’s  more  resultful  than  third  class, 
mouth  out  with  soap.  After  all,  That— a  metered  mailing  will 

it  was  the  parents  who  got  into  outpull  the  printed  indicia, 
the  lather.  ^  ^  ^  That — people  won’t  read  a 

^  ^  long  letter. 

The  Treasury  Department  That-grammar  should  be 
wants  to  know  what  it  should  correct 
be  called — just  that,  or  Depart-  TUof 

ment  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Th^the  individually  type- 
United  States  Treasury,  so  it  ^^tten  name  and  address  im- 
can  put  its  official  name  over  Pr®v®s  the  reception  of  a  letter 
its  door.  Any  other  suggestions  blank  printed 


,g  A  carrier  for  the  CkarlesU* 
^11  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  \ 
Charles  DuFort  Ravenel,  hii 
a  been  awarded  a  full  scholarship 
to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He 
be  has  been  a  carrier  for  six  yean 
and  plans  to  go  to  Harvard  . .  • 
)e-  Two  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  cir- 
m-  riers  will  earn  a  flying  trip  to 
■r.  Holland  and  Sweden  next  Sun* 


Nawfpapar  Boys  of  Amorica,  Inc.  at  this  income  tax  season  are 
912  E.  2 lit  St.,  Indianapolit  2,  Ind.  taboo. 

Largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


That — an  order  blank  printed  mer.  Besides  merchandise  pM* 
on  the  bottom  of  a  letter  ■will  es,  the  Times  is  also  offering 


get  poor  results.  cash  to  be  placed  in  escrow  f« 

That — post  cards  yield  a  very  scholarships  to  colleges  of  indi¬ 
poor  return.  vidual  carrier’s  choosing. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1 


J 


because 


It  is  the  only  machine  typesetting  system  that  provides  typographic 
superiority,  high  production  speed,  low  production  and  correction 
costs,  '^height-to-paper”  accuracy  for  forms  and  electros,  choice  of 
type  faces,  and  quality  of  printed  results  demanded  by  the  maga¬ 
zine  standards  of  today. 

F  There  you  have  it,  Mr.  Printer!  These  periodicals  are 
only  a  few  of  the  publications  dedicated  to  the 
Monotype®  System.  Note  that  they  employ  letter-press, 
lithography,  rotogravure;  print  on  coated,  calendered 
and  antique  stock;  vary  in  size,  shape,  ink 
specifications  and  length  of  run. 

But  note  the  one  big  fact  they  have 
in  common: 
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Mr.  Printer,  these  are  the  reasons  that  apply  as  much 

to  you  as  to  all  these  famous  periodicals.  But,  even 
more  important  to  the  commercial  printer,  with  V 

Monotype  you  can  handle  any  kind  of  typesetting 

more  jobs  .  .  .  produce  at  a  greater  profit 
This  advertisement  is  set  in  Monotype  20th  Century  and  Bodoni  Series 

MONO  type  UNSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

24th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  | 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

ATLANTA— 57  Forsythe  Street 
BOSTON— 80  Federal  Street 
CHICAGO — 216  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
DENVER — A.  E.  Heinsohn  Printing  Machinery  &  Supplies 
NEW  YORK — 441  Lexington  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO— 115  New  Montgomery  Street 

CANADA — Monotype  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

77  York  Street,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
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LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

24th  &  LOCUST  STS.,  PHILA.  3,  PA. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  how  I  can 
increase  my  profits  with  the  Monotype  System. 
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Toronto  Newsmen  Have 
Beats  ’Round  the  World 

By  James  Montagnes 


Toronto 

All  three  Toronto  dailies  now 
have  staff  reporters  on  assig^n- 
ments  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  past  half  year,  staff  men 
and  women  of  the  morning  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  and  eve¬ 
ning  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
Toronto  Telegram,  have  been 
filing  stories  from  every  con¬ 
tinent  except  Australia.  In  ad¬ 
dition  all  three  papers  have 
staff  reporters  permanently  sta¬ 
tioned  in  London  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

This  unusual  situation  for  a 
city  with  a  population  of  about 
1,250,000,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  Toronto  newspaper 
readers  look  for  world  news 
coverage.  The  large  postwar  in¬ 
flux  of  European  immigrants — 
almost  500,000 — also  figures  in 
this  increasing  use  of  world¬ 
wide  news  coverage  with  staff 
reporters. 

Prestige  Factor 

Prestige  is  another  factor. 
And  news  stories  develop  which 
are  not  always  carried  by  the 
news  services.  Borden  Spears, 
city  editor  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  points  out  that  “keeping 
people  in  circulation,  they  are 
bound  to  run  into  things.  For 
instance,  when  Bill  Stevenson 
was  flying  from  Hong  Kong  on 
an  assignment,  he  saw  from  his 
plane  the  shooting  down  of  a 
British  commercial  airliner  by 
Chinese  Reds  some  time  ago.  We 
had  a  cabled  first-hand  report 
of  this  international  incident.” 

The  three  Toronto  dailies  cur¬ 
rently  have  almost  a  dozen 
staff  reporters  on  assignments 
outside  Canada.  Two  are  cover¬ 
ing  the  Grace  Kelly-Prince  Ran- 
ier  wedding  in  Monaco,  all 
three  papers  have  men  in  the 
Middle  East,  one  is  operating  in 
Asia,  two  are  in  Europe,  and  a 
number  are  on  various  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  several  have  reporters 
covering  activities  in  Canada’s 
Arctic  areas,  a  long  way  from 
home  base. 

Angela  Burke  of  the  Toronto 
Star  sailed  with  Grace  Kelly  to 
Monaco,  while  Fred  Edge,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the'  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram  flew  to  Europe 
for  the  event  and  for  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  stories.  Angela  Burke 
last  year  spent  10  weeks  in 
Russia  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  in 
travel  and  cable  expenses,  and 


also  covered  Yugoslavia  and 
nearby  countries. 

William  Stevenson,  37,  an 
Elnglish-bom  naval  air  force  vet¬ 
eran,  joined  the  Toronto  Star 
after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Since  1950  he'  has 
commuted  for  the  newspaper 
between  Europe,  Asia  and  To¬ 
ronto,  and  has  covered  all  parts 
of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  He  went  to  Korea  a 
number  of  times,  and  covered 
the  French  Indo-China  War  for 
the  paper.  For  the  past  18 
months  he  has  been  stationed 
in  Hong  Kong,  moving  his  fam¬ 
ily  there. 

From  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Stev¬ 
enson  moves  all  over  Asia,  most¬ 
ly  by  air.  He  has  been  filing 
stories  from  India,  Burma  and 
Afghanistan  where  he  covered 
the  entire  tour  of  the  Russian 
leaders  recently.  He  has  gone 
on  assignments  to  Nepal  and 
Tibet,  walking  over  mountain 
passes  on  some  of  the  trips  and 
on  others  flying  with  native 
pilots  in  war  surplus  aircraft. 
He  spent  six  weeks  touring  Red 
China,  has  had  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  with  "Viet  Min  leader 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  has  toured  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Malaya.  Almost  daily 
Mr.  Stevenson  cables  a  story 
about  happenings  in  Asia  to 
his  newspaper,  and  airmails 
feature  stories  for  the  Daily 
Star  and  the  national-circula¬ 
tion  Star  Weekly.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  last  year  alone 
cable  charges  on  his  stories 
totaled  over  $12,000. 

Doug  Blanchard,  45,  another 
Toronto  Star  reporter,  estimates 
that  in  the  nast  five  years  he 
has  been  in  56  countries  for  his 
newspaper.  Last  year,  armed 
with  a  camera,  he  covered 
South  America,  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  reported  mur¬ 
der  of  Canadian  missionaries  at 
a  jungle  mission.  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  chosen  because  he  had  all 
the  necessarv  papers  and  travel 
visas  available  when  decision 
was  made  to  send  someone  on 
the  story.  He  was  in  Ecuador 
within  24  hours  of  leaving  To¬ 
ronto.  He  was  in  Buenos  Aires 
during  some  of  the  early  revolts 
against  Peron,  and  at  one  time 
was  arrested  taking  photos. 
The  Canadian  ambassador  was 
able  to  get  him  out  of  jail  after 
two  days. 

Monroe  Johnson,  35,  went  for 
the  Toronto  Star  to  cover  the 


recent  tour  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to 
Nigeria.  He  went  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  because  that  way  he 
was  able  to  get  closer  to  the 
royal  party  than  as  a  reporter. 
From  Nigeria  the  Toronto  pa¬ 
per  sent  him  to  Cyprus  and 
Greece  to  cover  the  terrorist 
activities  there.  He  was  avail¬ 
able  to  report  developments  in 
Jordan,  Egypt  and  Israel,  and 
was  in  Jordan  the  day  General 
Glub  was  fired  as  head  of  the 
Arab  Legion;  he  had  a  story 
cabled  15  minutes  before  cen¬ 
sorship  closed  down  all  cable 
facilities.  He  traveled  with  dou¬ 
ble  passports  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  placed  by  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  way  of  travellers 
with  visas  for  Israel. 

.Vrcheology  and  Politics 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
was  asked  last  year  by  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  to  help 
underwrite  an  archeological  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Jericho.  The  paper 
decided  to  do  so  and  sent  along 
Dave  Spurgeon  to  file  stories 
on  the  expedition’s  findings.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  been  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  since  last  December. 
In  addition  to  covering  the  ex¬ 
pedition  he  has  filed  political 
stories  from  Cairo  and  religious 
stories  from  places  in  the  Pal¬ 
estine  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  last  year 
sent  R.J.  Needham  to  Russia 
with  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
External  Affairs,  Lester  Pear¬ 
son.  He  not  only  filed  stories 
on  the  official  Canadian  trip 
as  the  only  individual  news¬ 
paper  reporter  on  the  tour,  but 
also  developed  background  sto¬ 
ries  for  editorial  use. 

Last  year  George  Bain,  an¬ 
other  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
staff  reporter,  suggested  going 
to  Europe  to  do  a  series  of  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  situation  10  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
He  had  covered  Europe  in  1945 
immediately  after  the  war.  He 
took  six  weeks  on  his  tour  and 
was  available  for  the  Geneva 
summit  conference  coverage. 

Ruebin  Slonim  is  currently 
in  the  Middle  East  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram.  A  former  To¬ 
ronto  rabbi,  he  was  nevertheless 
able  to  get  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  in  mid-March  with  Egypt’s 
Premier  Nasser.  He  is  covering 
the  Cyprus  events  daily  for  his 
newspaper  and  doing  feature 
articles  on  Arab-Israel  devel¬ 
opments. 

Charles  Pyper,  another  Toron¬ 
to  Telegram  staff  reporter,  has 
just  completed  a  tour  of  North 
Africa,  covering  the  Algerian 
situation  at  first  hand.  Now  he 
is  doing  daily  stories  from 
France  and  West  Germany. 


Fraser  Robertson,  financial 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
is  in  Great  Britain  on  a  fact¬ 
finding  mission  for  a  series  of 
stories  on  Canadian  -  Britii 
trade  and  financial  relations, 

Currently  a  number  of  To¬ 
ronto  newspaper  reporters  are 
in  the  Canadian  Arctic  on  a 
variety  of  assignments  in  con¬ 
nection  with  defense  projects 
and  the  effect  on  the  Eskimos 
of  the  Arctic  defense  installs-: 
tions.  One  reporter  is  on  an  air 
inspection  trip  of  church  mis¬ 
sions  with  top  church  officials. 

While  most  of  the  Toronto 
staff  reporters  now  roaming  the 
world  use  air  transport  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  they  sometimes 
have  to  use  more  piimitiva|l 
methods.  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
used  camel  trains.  Jim  Nicol  of 
the  Toronto  Star  couldn’t  get 
air  transport  from  one  point 
in  the  Arctic  to  another.  He 
hired  an  Eskimo  and  his  dog 
team,  mushed  400  miles  over 
ocean  ice  from  Coppermine  on 
the  mainland  to  Cambridge  Bay 
on  Victoria  Island.  It  took  12 
days  in  extreme  cold.  He  got 
his  story  at  the  air  force  bau 
at  Cambridge  Bay,  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  get  a  flight  out. 

The  three  Toronto  papers 
have  arranged  for  adequate 
credit  facilities  for  their  staff 
reporters  at  major  cities.  All 
the  reporters  carry  international 
credit  cards  for  cable  seiArices, 
and  arrange  for  credit  facilities 
in  main  cities  in  each  country 
if  they  have  to  file  from  small 
centers  where  international  col¬ 
lect  cables  are  not  usually  orig¬ 
inated.  Special  arrangements 
had  to  be  made  by  the  Toronto 
Star  for  cable  credit  facilities 
in  Nepal,  Cambodia  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  All  reporters  are  left 
to  their  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  to  cable  or  airmail 
stories,  as  to  where  to  go  for 
stories  and  how  to  get  there. 
They  report  each  change  of  lo¬ 
cation  by  cable  to  their  manag¬ 
ing  editors. 

While  no  accurate  figures  are 
available,  it  is  estimated  that 
close  to  $90,000  a  year  is  being 
spent  by  the  three  Toronto  pa¬ 
pers  to  keep  their  staff  mem¬ 
bers  roaming  throughout  the 
world. 

• 

Bill  Exempts  Boys 

Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Mississippi  legislature 
has  passed  a  bill  which  would 
specifically  remove  newspaper 
carrier  boys  from  coverage  un¬ 
der  the  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  law.  The  proposal  grew  out 
of  a  recent  court  ruling  that 
upheld  a  Laurel  boy’s  claims 
for  injury  compensation. 
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Now  in  production  .  . . 
first  deiiveries  in  Uuiy 


Scan-A-Sizer®,  the  completely  new  electronic  engraving 
machine  that  enlarges,  reduces  or  reproduces  same  size, 
is  now  available.  The  Scan-A-Sizer  enlarges  or  reduces 
picture  copy  in  any  ratio  up  to  4)i  times  while  producing 
engravings  up  to  ISJs  x  16/*". 

Field  Tests  Completed 

The  Scan-A-Sizer  has  successfully  demonstrated  its  reli¬ 
ability  and  versatility  in  a  series  of  exhaustive  preproduc¬ 
tion  field  tests.  For  example,  reporting  to  the  engraving 
clinic  during  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  Mr.  Q.  E.  Beauge,  executive  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  outlined  eight  months 
of  testing  experience  as  follows: 

1.  Scan-A-Sizer  eliminates  copying  of  photos. 
(Takes  mounted  or  unmounted  art  work) 

2.  Full  detail  retained  even  when  reducing  or 
enlarging. 

3.  Both  65-  and  85-line  on  same  machine. 

4.  Offers  new  possibilities  for  tonal  compensation. 


Mr.  Beauge  summed  up  his  report— “We  can  honestly 
say  the  test  model  we  have  works  as  reliably  as  the 
time-proven  Scan-A-Graver  models.” 


•  See  the  Scan-A-Sizer  demonstrated  at  the  ANPA  Conference  in 
New  York  or  write  for  further  details.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Depart¬ 
ment  100-36A. 


The  SCAN-A-SIZER 
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Loughran  a  1-Man  Band 
As  UP  Chicago  Newsman 


Loughran 


Chicago 

Bob  Loughran  literally  lives 
and  loves  the  United  Press,  He 
is  now  in  his  89th  year  as  a 
UP  reporter  in 
the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau,  covering 
a  “beat”  that 
includes  the 
Federal  Build¬ 
ing,  County 
Building,  City 
Hall  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Police 
Headquarters. 

This  busy 
little  guy 
bears  no  resemblance  to  “movie 
reporters,”  but  he  has  covered 
more  big  crime  stories  than 
the  characters  in  “Front  Page,” 
famed  MacArthur-Hecht  play 
of  Chicago’s  newsmen  of  the 
roaring  ’20’s. 

Has  Wide  Aquaintance 

He  knows  more  policemen 
and  judges  than  the  head  of 
the  police  department.  When  a 
big  story  breaks  the  UP  bureau 
is  likely  to  get  a  dozen  calls 
from  people  who  begin  by  say¬ 
ing.  “I  promised  Bo  Loughran 
I’d  let  him  know  ...” 

From  the  courts.  City  Hall, 
detective  bureau,  precinct  police 
stations  and  scenes  of  crime. 
Bob  keeps  the  office  telephones 
busy  with  a  constant  flow  of 
news.  Now  in  his  50’s,  this 
short,  blue-eyed,  ruddy  reporter 
has  but  one  aim  in  life— cover¬ 
ing  the  news  for  United  Press. 
He  is  busy  all  day  and  when 
he  gets  home  at  night,  the 
phone  still  rings,  adding  new 
grist  to  his  mill. 

His  friends  tell  you  that 
Bob’s  quite  a  cusser,  when  he 
gets  mad.  But  his  friendly, 
roller  skating  way  of  getting 
’round  the  town  makes  him  a 
favorite  with  hundreds  of  news 
sources.  He  doesn’t  drink,  smoke 
or  shoot  craps.  His  drinking 
days  as  a  young  reporter  ended 
with  the  coming  of  prohibition 
and  he’s  stayed  on  the  wagon. 

Bom  ‘Back  of  Yards’ 

Robert  T.  Loughran  is  a  na¬ 
tive  Chicagroan  and  a  graduate 
of  Englewood  High  School.  He 
calls  himself  a  “Back-of-the- 
Yards  Irishman”  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  Father  Morrison  Dor- 
ney  at  old  St.  Gabriel’s. 

Bob’s  grand  parents  in  Ire¬ 
land  were  newspaper  folk,  so 
was  his  great  grandfather  back 


in  Limerick.  His  wife,  Marie 
du  Chalet,  is  a  former  Chicago 
newspaper  gal,  who  worked  for 
community  weeklies  and  later 
for  the  United  Press  before'  she 
married  Bob.  Their  daughter. 
Duchess  Loughran,  a  University 
of  Chicago  graduate,  is  com¬ 
pleting  her  first  year  as  the 
telephone  gal  on  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  city  desk. 

Her  newspaper  training  came 
naturally.  As  a  little  tot.  Duch¬ 
ess  observed  her  father’s  han¬ 
dling  of  many  telephone  calls  at 
home,  dealing  with  news  stories. 
When  she  was  only  nine  years 
old,  she  took  a  call  in  her 
father’s  absence.  When  Bob  got 
home,  she  said:  “Daddy,  there’s 
been  a  big  explosion  in  Whiting 
— but  I’ve  called  the  office.” 

Started  at  City  Press 

Bob  Loughran  went  from 
high  school  to  the  old  City 
Press,  where  he  served  for  less 
than  a  year  as  a  cub  reporter. 
He  then  joined  the  Associated 
Press,  but  was  fired  because  he 
refused  a  Saturday  afternoon 
assignment.  Young  Loughran 
went  over  to  the  UP  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  job.  He  told  Ed  T. 
Conkel,  then  in  charge  of  the 
UP  bureau,  that  he  had  been 
fired,  but  wanted  to  work  for 
the  United  Press.  There  was  a 
short  interval  at  the  old  Gary 
(Ind.)  Tribune  before  the  UP 
had  an  opening  for  this  peppery 
little  guy  who  was  never  again 
to  turn  down  an  assignment, 
no  matter  what  day  of  the 
week,  or  hour  of  the  day. 

At  first,  he  was  assig^ned  to 
handle  the  “pony  service,”  and 
to  help  out  on  the  sports  desk. 
Bob  telephoned  UP  news  bul¬ 
letins  to  26  pony  clients,  build¬ 
ing  up  a  life-long  friendship 
with  editors  of  newspapers 
scattered  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Then  he  was  assigpied  to 
organize  a  financial  news  desk 
for  the  Chicago  bureau. 

In  those  days,  deskmen  had 
to  make  up  “books”  for  them¬ 
selves  and  other  reporters.  On 
one  of  those  busy  days  when 
young  Loughran  was  hopping 
between  his  pony  service,  sports 
and  financial  desks,  in  walked 
Roy  Howard,  president  of  UP, 
Noting  that  everyone  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  busy  in  the  office,  Mr. 
Howard  asked  if  he  could  be 
of  any  help.  “Make  up  some 
books,”  said  Bob.  And  Mr. 
Howard  did. 


During  much  of  his  early 
training  at  UP,  Bob’s  boss  was 
J.  L.  (Jerry)  O’Sullivan,  now 
journalism  dean  at  Marquette 
University.  “He  was  a  great 
teacher,”  Bob  recently  recalled, 
“and  still  is.”  Later  when  Gil 
Clayton  became  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  he  assigned  Bob  to 
“blanket  the  town”  and  give  the 
UP  more  Chicago  news.  That’s 
when  young  Mr.  Loughran  real¬ 
ly  beg^an  to  “live.”  He'  loved 
gretting  about  Chicag^o’s  bustling 
Loop,  covering  fires,  murders 
and  court  trials.  He  liked  peo¬ 
ple  and  people  liked  him. 

His  enterprising  ways  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  UP 
brass  in  New  York  and  he  was 
transferred  to  the  business  side 
to  help  sell  UP  service  to  new 
clients.  Bob  tried  it  for  several 
years,  but  he  longed  to  get  back 
in  the  harness  as  a  reporter. 
He  finally  asked  to  be  assigned 
his  old  job. 

Bob  Loughran  was  in  his  hey¬ 
day  covering  Chicago’s  big 
crime  stories  of  the  late  ’20’s 
and  early  ’30’s.  Front-page 
characters,  such  as  Carl  Wan¬ 
derer  .  .  .  Big  Jim  Colisimo  .  .  . 
A1  Capone  .  .  .  Dion  O’Banion 
.  .  .  Samuel  Insull  .  .  .  John 
Dillinger  .  .  .  Bob  knew  them 
all.  In  more  recent  years.  Bob 
scored  a  beat  on  William  Heir- 
ens’  confession  of  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  and  killing  of  Suzanne 
Degan.  Heirens’  fonnal  confes¬ 
sion  was  the  way  Bob  had  re¬ 
ported  it  exclusively  five  weeks 
before. 

Pocket  Full  of  Dimes 
Today,  Bob  is  primarily  a  leg¬ 
man.  He  starts  out  the  day — 
often  at  5  a.m. — with  a  pocket 
full  of  dimes  and  he  keeps  call¬ 
ing  the  office  with  one  story 
after  another  as  he'  makes  the 
rounds  from  courts  to  police 
headquarters  and  the  City  Hall. 

He  shoots  straight  from  the 
shoulder  when  he  asks  ques¬ 
tions.  He  fears  neither  God  nor 
the  devil  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
story.  He  has  a  personal  code 
of  ethics  that  bars  him  from 
being  a  “free  loader.”  He  never 
accepts  invitations  to  luncheons 
or  to  attend  banquets  as  the 
gruest  of  anyone.  He  just  doesn’t 
want  to  obligated  in  the 
slightest  sense.  (He  even  de¬ 
clined  our  invitation  to  lunch.) 

Like  many  oldtimers,  Bob 
Loughran  believes  that  journal¬ 
ism  school  students  need  to 
learn  the  business  the  hard  way 
— from  the  ground  up.  He’s  all 
for  a  college  education,  but  he 
thinks  that  journalism  grads 
need  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
learn  firsthand  how  to  be  good 
reporters,  whether  they  are  cov¬ 
ering  crime  or  politics. 


‘  Many  of  us  have  a  profes¬ 
sional  pride  about  our  work,” 
he  explained.  “We  learned  our 
‘know-how’  the  hard  way  and 
we  think  today’s  youngsters 
should  do  the  same.” 

Bob  said  the  first  thing  a  re¬ 
porter  must  learn  to  do  is  to 
cultivate  news  contacts  and  win 
their  confidence.  “A  good  re¬ 
porter  acquires  a  knack  for  en¬ 
listing  the  good  will  and  often 
the  services  of  whomever  he 
meets,”  he  added.  “Treat  people 
right  and  you  can  get  in  any¬ 
where.  Then  you  must  respect 
their  confidence  and  wherever 
possible  treat  people  kindly  in 
your  reporting  of  the  news.” 

To  understand  the  working 
philosophy  of  Bob  Loughran, 
whose  grand  passion  is  cover¬ 
ing  news,  it  is  well  known  that 
his  only  hobby  is  reading.  He 
enjoys  the  Greek  philosophers 
(thinks  Socrates’  fare'well  ad¬ 
dress  a  masterpiece),  biogra¬ 
phies  and  history. 

Not  Cynical 

“Philosophy  and  people  are 
so  closely  allied,”  he  said,  "I 
find  that  reading  the  ancient 
philosophers  helps  me  to  gain 
confidence  in  my  work.” 

Asked  if  his  years  of  report¬ 
ing  the  seamy  side  of  life  had 
made  him  csmical.  Bob  replied: 

“No,  but  it  has  taught  me 
that  we  all  live  in  a  tinsled 
world,  parading  before  a  beauti¬ 
ful  backdrop.  People  live  in 
front  of  that  backdrop,  but  be¬ 
hind  it  we  find  that  most  people 
have  their  own  private  sorrows 
and  trouble. 

“People  in  the  news  are 
heroes  today,  but  are  often 
bums  tomorrow.  I  try  to  be 
kind  to  them,  whether  they  are 
going  up  or  coming  down  the 
ladder  of  fame.” 


Scanlon  Is  Elected 
To  R.  Hoe  Board 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  recently,  George  F.  Scan¬ 
lon,  industrialist,  was  elected 
a  director  for  a  full  year  term, 
to  represent  common  stock¬ 
holders.  He  previously  had 
served  on  the  ^ard  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Albert  C. 
Simmonds  Jr.,  who  has  resigfned 
because  of  other  business  com¬ 
mitments. 

Mr.  Scanlon  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Godchaux  Sugars  Inc 
and  a  director  of  Charles  C. 
Kellogg  &  Sons  Co.,  Comet  Rice 
Mills  and  Hermetite  Corpora¬ 
tion. 
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COLOR  REGISTER  CONTROLS 


Among  the  most  important  news* 
papers,  most  of  the  press  drives  and 
all  of  the  electric  tensions  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  Cline  Electric. 


AnK>ng  the  finest  color  printers,  most 
of  the  automatic  color  register  con¬ 
trols  are  supplied  by  Crosfield. 


Cline  Electric,  in  association  with 
Crosfield,  offers  the  first  integrated 
control  system  for  newspaper  presses. 


Speed  and  tension  controls  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  color  register  control 
->sidelay  and  circumferential. 


CALL  CLINE  TODAY 

For  the  Latest,  The  Most  Economical,  The  Best 
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Publishers  Found  Cool 
To  ‘Battle  Page’  Idea 


Washington 

A  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  sampling  shows  news¬ 
paper  publishers  generally  op¬ 
posed  to  “battle  page”  coverage 
of  this  year’s  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  but  firm  in  their  insist¬ 
ence  that  newsworthiness  will 
determine  space  and  play. 

Paul  A.  Butler,  chairman, 
wrote  to  150  publishers  and  re¬ 
ceived  replies  from  25. 

Sam  Brightman,  committee 
publicity  director,  said  the  poll 
accomplished  some  good.  “We 
always  have  been  willing  to 
settle  for  fair  coverage  and  fair 
‘play’  ”,  he  said. 

Publisher  responses  ranged 
from  acceptance  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  promises  to  run  battle 
pages,  to  flat  rejection  on  the 
ground  that  to  act  otherwise 
would  be  to  surrender  an  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility. 

The  message  to  publishers 
was  a  form  letter  setting  out 
a  communication  addressed  to 
ASNE  President  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  and  ANPA  General 
Manager  Cranston  Williams, 
who  already  had  informed  Mr. 


Butler  the  subject  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  groups 
but  will  be  mentioned  at  this 
month’s  conventions. 

Typical  Objection 
The  basic  objection  running 
through  the  letters  from  pub¬ 
lishers  is  typified  in  these  com¬ 
ments  from  an  upstate  New 
York  publisher:  “We  are  not 
willing  to  turn  over  to  any  po¬ 
litical  party  or  any  other  agen¬ 
cy,  without  reservation,  the 
right  to  determine  what  we 
shall  publish.  It  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  which  it  (the  newspaper) 
cannot  shift  to  other  shoulders 
if  it  wishes  to  keep  faith  with 
its  readers.” 

Other  comments: 

Midwest:  The  decision  is  one 
for  each  newspaper,  not  ANPA 
or  ASNE  to  make.  Problems  of 
space  and  newsworthiness  must 
be  considered;  the  battle  page 
could  be  useless,  and  crowded 
with  propaganda  while  invading 
the  editor’s  responsibility. 

Metropolitan  area:  We  are 
using  a  battle  page  but  find  it 
hard  to  get  the  parties  to  sup¬ 


ply  material.  It  has  reader  in¬ 
terest  if  both  sides  discuss  the 
same  issue  in  parallel  columns. 

Ohio:  We  will  trust  to  the 
news  itself  to  provide  a  battle 
page,  without  requiring  thd 
title.  News  values  should  gov¬ 
ern  play. 

Midwest:  We  tried  it  and  it 
didn’t  work.  It  developed  into 
mudslinging,  personalities,  and 
expressions  of  individual  opin¬ 
ions. 

Texas:  Would  not  be  inter¬ 
ested,  but  will, assure  objectivi¬ 
ty. 

Doesn’t  Work  Out 

Upper  New  York:  Good  in 
theory,  but  doesn’t  work  out. 

Detroit:  Fair  coverage  is  de¬ 
sirable  but  we  don’t  want  prop¬ 
aganda. 

West  Virginia:  Will  use  box 
carrying  TV  speech  notices  but 
no  battle  page. 

New  York  City:  Will  cover 
objectively  and  await  your 
judgment  on  our  performance. 

New  York  City:  The  first 
page  of  our  paper  always  is  a 
battle  page  during  a  campaign. 
Without  title. 

New  England:  Now  use  par¬ 
allel  column  idea.  Supported 
Ike  last  time  but  by  actual 
measurement  gave  more  space 
to  the  Democrats. 

Northwest:  The  idea  is  a 
good  one  and  now  is  in  use. 


It  will  come  before  the  conven- 
tion  but  Republican  papers  will 
be  slow  to  adopt. 

Midwest:  It  is  extremely  in. 
teresting  after  the'  parties  get 
to  know  how  to  use  it.  Will  tue 
battle  page,  also  TV  program 
box.  Anything  else  we  can  do? 
Any  criticism  will  be  welcome. 

Southwest:  Will  welcome  the 
material  and  then  decide  what 
to  use. 

West:  Haven’t  thought  of  it 
for  ourselves,  because  we  are 
objective  and  fair  in  treatment, 
but  might  properly  be  used  by 
papers  “avowedly  more  parti¬ 
san  in  stand,  which  is  often 
expressed  in  their  news  col- 


Papers’  Staffs  Give 
To  Scholarship  Fund 

Salem,  Ore. 

Employes  of  Salem’s  two 
daily  papers,  the  Oregon  State#- 
man  and  the  Capital  Journal, 
will  offer  a  full  freshman  tui¬ 
tion  scholarship  to  a  journalism 
student  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  starting  next  Fall. 
Profit  from  soft  drink  and 
candy  machines  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  offices  will  be  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  donations  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  workers  to  make  up  the 
scholarship  fund. 


•  Bi.atchkord  Division  NATIONAL 

#  LEAD  COMPANY- Atlanta, 
m  Baltimore,  ChicaKO,  Cincinnati, 
■  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia, 
1  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis:  New  York: 

'  E.W.  Blatchford  Co.;  New  England: 

National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass..  Boston; 
Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif.), 
Portland,  Seattle,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Canada;  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman 
turns  detective 

. . .  tracks  down  cause  of 
slow  melts  in  Book  Plant 


I  admit  I  was  stumped  ...  at  first. 

For  months,  melts  in  this  Book 
Plant’s  composing  machines  had 
been  on  a  slow-down  strike,  yet  metal 
composition,  pot  operation,  pumps 
and  other  apparatus  seemed  O.  K. 

So  one  day  on  one  of  my  calls,  I 
suggest  to  the  foreman,  “Let’s  walk 
through  again,  maybe  we’ll  spot 
something.” 

Again  it  looks  like  a  blank  . . .  but 
one  operator  claims  faster  melts  in 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon. 
And  when  we  reach  re-melt,  only 
one  of  the  two  furnaces  is  lit. 

“Never  use  that  furnace,”  says 
the  re-melter.  “It  just  won’t  melt 
with  the  other  going.” 

That  did  it!  “It’s  the  gas!”  I  say. 
“The  town  is  growing,  gas  demand 
rising,  pressures  dropping.  Your 
plant  no  longer  gets  enough  BTU’s 


to  melt  metal  fast.” 

Utility  engineers  bore  me  out  and 
in  a  week  the  shop  was  going  great 
guns. 

Blatchford  service  can  help  you 
speed  work  through 

With  more  than  a  century  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  type  metal  business, 
Blatchford  knows  how  to  lick 
printer’s  metal  problems.  And 
Blatchford  has  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  well-equipped 
metal  laboratories  of  National  Lead. 
Many  times  Blatchford ’s  good  ser¬ 
vice  is  as  important  as  its  good  metal. 

You  can  get  both  very  epily  .  .  . 
through  Blatchford’s  nation-wide 
network  of  sales  and  service  facili¬ 
ties.  So  call  in  Blatchford 
for  service.  And  call  on  KraX 
Blatchford  for  metal. 


Blatchford 


for  service 
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more  facts  make  more  sales 


Facts,  cold  and  hard  and  thoroughly  documented,  are 
what  advertisers  demand  in  today’s  marketing  climate, 
The  whole  machinery  of  distribution  is  too  complex, 
the  stakes  too  high,  for  anything  less. 

And  Katz  Agency  salesmen  are  uniquely  equipped 
for  this  type  of  selling. 

For  The  Katz  Agency  pioneered  in  research  and 
promotion  among  newspaper  representatives.  And 
over  the  years  it  has,  we  believe,  gone  farther  in  this 
activity  than  most  other  firms  in  the  business. 

Sales  data  developed  by  our  research  and  promotion 
department  is  an  important  help  in  producing 
more  linage  for  the  publishers  we  represent. 

May  we  send  you  examples  of  this  material? 


The  Newspaper  Division  of  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC.  new  york  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta 

KANSAS  CITY  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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59-Inch  Rolls 
Made  Feasible 
By  9-pt.  Type 


Russell,  vicepresident  of  the  per  machine  was  installed  in  a 
newsprint  company,  said  he  program  that  included  the  erec- 
could  only  oflFer  “no  comment”  tion  of  a  mill  addition,  new 
to  questions  as  to  the  how  and  grinder  rooms  and  new  grinder 
the  why  of  this  price.  equipment.  A  certificate  of 

Production  is  now  more  than  necessity  was  then  obtained  to 
60,000  tons  a  year.  This  com-  enable  amortization  of  45%  of 
pares  with  24,000  tons  in  19.52.  the  cost  over  five  years. 
Facilities  were  purchased  in  Subsequent  additional  plant 
May,  1946,  and  the  original  improvements  have  enabled  the 
band  of  publisher-owners  were  output  to  go  over  the  60,000- 
subsequently  reported  to  have  ton  mark, 
spent  “more  than  $1,000,000”  • 

before  operations  began  May  ^ 

9  J947  Project  Engineer 

Frank  S.  Baker,  publisher,  Chicago 

Tacoma  Mews-Tribune,  was  Vicepresident  -  Engineering 
elected  first  president  of  the  Curtis  S.  Crafts  has  announced 
newsprint  company  and  has  the  appointment  of  Stanley  E. 
continued  in  that  post  in  sue-  Sheffer  as  project  engineer  of 
cessive  expansions  of  the  own-  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com- 
ership  group  to  its  present  47  pany.  Mr.  Sheffer  previously 
publisher-owners.  had  been  assistant  to  the  vice- 

The  major  plant  expansion  president  of  engineering  of 
was  in  1952  when  a  second  pa-  George  F.  Motter’s  Sons. _ 


No  Comment 
Offered  on 
$126  Paper 


Portland,  Ore. 

Until  December  of  1952,  the 
Oregon  Journal's  newsprint  re¬ 
quirements  called  for  a  6214- 
inch  roll  for  standard  operation. 

Today  the  Journal  is  doing 
very  nicely  with  an  eight-col¬ 
umn  page  that  utilizes  a  59- 
inch  newsprint  roll,  thanks  to 
cutting  of  margins  and  a  slight¬ 
ly  narrower  column  width. 

In  December,  1952,  rolls  were 
cut  to  6114  inches.  In  1954  mar¬ 
gins  were  cut,  enabling  another 
one-inch  slash  to  60%  inches. 
In  1955  another  half-inch  of 
newsprint  was  cut,  making  a 
60-inch  roll  standard. 

Shortly  before  the  first  of 
this  year  the  Journal  adopted 
a  9-point  Intertype  Imperial  on 
a  9-point  slug  as  its  body  type, 
replacing  a  7%-point-on-9-point- 
slug  formula.  With  the  small 
type  face,  the  Journal  had  been 
setting  with  a  3-point  “side¬ 
board”  on  each  end  of  the  slug, 
creating  a  white-space  margin 
for  each  column  against  the 
hairline-on-3-point  column  rule. 

The  big  Imperial  body  type 
proved  easier  to  read  while  pre¬ 
serving  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
smaller  type’s  word  count  and 
it  had  a  larger  white  space  area 
around  each  letter,  so  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  “sideboard”  margin 
on  individual  slugs  became 
feasible. 

“We’ve  cut  our  slug  width 
from  11  picas  and  6  points  to 
11  picas  and  3  points,  reducing 
each  ‘sideboard’  from  three  to 
one  and  a  half  points,”  explains 
William  Gibbons, 


COMMUNICATION  PAPER-NBDS 

■■  - ’.**  ■ 

V.'.  Geai«d  to  the  Atomk 


y  PERFECTION » ^ 

Foioeo 

PERFORATOR  PAPER 


No  rowinding  to  got  ot  tforf  of  mottago.  Just 
FLIP  OVER. 

3,000'  to  9,000'  longtht  givo  31  to  43  hours  of 
UNINTERRUPTED  sorvice. 

19"  botwoon  folds.  %"  ond  stondord  widths. 
Spociol  widths  on  ordor. 

Foit«r.  •e»i«r  filing. 

No  n«*d  to  crimp,  ond  crooso. 

V  PERFKTION  FOLDED  "PERFORATOR"  / 

disponsos  diroctly  from  carton.  y'  a 


FOLDED 


Journal  me¬ 
chanical  supervisor. 

The  Standard  8-column  page 
now  has  a  type  width  of  91 
picas  and  9  points. 

Switchover  to  the  new  paper 
width  was  made  without  ap¬ 
preciable  costs,  Mr.  Gibbons 
said.  Pressmen  moved  their  pa¬ 
per  guides  to  conform  once  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  mill  in  near¬ 
by  Oregon  City  began  turning 
out  the  59-inch  rolls. 


Eliminotos  mossogo  intorruptions  duo  to  roll 
chongos. 

Approximotoly  3850'  of  ALL  USEABLE  PAPER 
por  Corton. 

18"  botwoon  folds.  Stondord  widths  ovoiloblo. 
Roquiros  loss  storogo  spoco. 

Conory,  whito,  pink,  groon. 
PERFECTION  FOLDED  "PRINTER"  > 
N  disponsos  diroctly  from  carton.  j 


Perfection  Converted  Roll  end  Folded  Paper  Products  are  destined  to  play  as 
important  a  role  in  the  development  of  Automation  and  Integrated  Data 
Processing  as  they  have  in  the  development  of  communication  machines. 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE, MJNIFORM  QUALITY 


Welcome  Arrival 

Chicago 

The  motor  ship  Black  River, 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  of 
Chicago  Tribune  newsprint  car- 
was  the  first  newsprint 


look  for  the  PERFECTIONS  Tradofflark 
on  every  peckaie  of  the 
World's  leading  Brand  of  Communication  Paper! 


riers, 

ship  to  reach  here  in  the  1956 
shipping  season.  The  Black 
River  docked  April  6,  carrying 
a  cargo  of  3,241  tons  of  news- 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  15,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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1955  was  the  biggest  year  in  Post-Gazette  history — 
but  1956  is  even  bigger!  23.7  per  cent  ahead  of  1955  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1956!  Here  are  linage  gains  or  losses 
for  the  three  dailies  as  shown  by  Media  Record  figures: 


DEPARTMENT  STORES  ALL  OTHER  RETAIL 


Post -Gazette 

Sun-Telegraph 

Press 

mi  to 
1955 

+  293,236 
—647,093 
+  122,681 

First  Quarter 
1955-1956 
+  151,132 
—  29,858 
+  4,777 

Post-Gazette 

Sun-Telegraph 

Press 

1951  to 
1955 

+663,760 
—  26,725 
—228,291 

First  Quarter 
1955-1956 
+  114,722 
—  32,431 
+  117,158 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED 

Post-Gazette 

Sun-Telegraph 

Press 

1951  to 
1955 

+  331,533 
—  51,180 
+  696,538 

First  Quarter 
1955-1956 
+  177,363 
+  138,449 
+  214,870 

Post-Gazette 

Sun-Telegraph 

Press 

1951  to 
1955 

+215,462 
—  65,396 
+  570,729 

First  Quarter 
1955-1956 
+  165,742 
+  4,873 
+  279,273 

TOTAL  DISPLAY 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

Post-Gazette 

Sun-Telegraph- 

Press 

1951  to 
1955 

+  1,288,529 
—  714,988 
+  665,053 

First  Quarter 
1955-1956 
+  443,217 
+  76,160 
+  336,805 

Post -Gazette 

Sun-Telegraph 

Press 

1951  to 
1955 

+  1,551,862 
—  744,965 
+  1,307,151 

First  Quarter 
1955-1956 
+626,429 
+  92,077 
+606,943 

*GtiicraU  antiMMoUvr  »nd  ftnancUl  camblned. 

in, 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Fasfeif-Growing  Newspaper  in  America’s  8th  Market 
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(A  dvertisement ) 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Money  Does  Grow 
on  Trees . . . 

One  of  the  best  investments  our  town 
ever  made  is  paying  off — in  attractive¬ 
ness,  pleasme  and  baa’d  cash.  It’s  a 
good  idea  for  any  conmnmity  to  try. 

About  1940  we  took  over  a  hundred 
eyesore  acres  of  f armed-out  land  that 
hadn't  produced  anything  but  dust  and 
weeds  for  years  —  and  planted  pine 
seedlings  (cost  about  $2  a  thousand). 

Slowly  the  woods  began  to  grow — 
and  so  did  the  benefits.  We  put  in 
picnic  groimds  last  year  and  a  Little 
League  ballfield.  This  year  we  had  ovir 
first  wood  crop  . .  .  almost  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  treasury,  with  more  in 
prospect  for  the  years  to  come! 

From  where  I  sit,  ifs  wonderful 
how  that  patch  of  woods  benefits  every¬ 
one  in  town — rich  and  poor,  men  and 
women,  people  of  all  different  tastes 
and  opinions  (including  buttermilk 
fans,  sarsaparilla  lovers  and  those 
who  like  to  take  a  bottle  of  beer  along 
on  a  picnic).  The  effect  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  has  on  each  one  of  us  strengthens 
my  belief  that  all  human  beings  are 
pretty  much  alike  at  heart. 


Moe 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


*New  Point ^ 

Well-Equipped  Press 
Center  Established 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  minute  of  the  simulated  bomb 
“New  Point,”  an  undisclosed  drop  a  range 

but  reportedly  well-equipped  lo-  tween  20,000  tons  and  five  mil- 
cation  about  100  miles  from 

Washington,  has  come  into  ex-  ^  estimated 

istence  as  press  central  for  use  advance, 
in  the  event  nuclear  attack  The  “flashes”  from  press  cen- 
should  disperse  federal  agencies  tral  which  last  year  came  hours 


to  points  already  selected. 

It  will  receive  its  first  mass 
trial  run  in  the  nationwide  ex¬ 
ercise  for  training  civil  de- 


after  local  information  was 
available,  will  not  figure  in  the 
next  demonstration. 

Of  the  “civil  defense  targets" 


fense,  military,  and  government  ^he  United  States,  47  were 
personnel  to  cope  with  bombing  Picked  by  pulling  names  out  of 
disaster  problems,  July  20-26.  »  container;  civil  defense  tar- 

This  is  planned  as  the  per-  gets  m  terntonal  coimtry  were 
manent  available  site  under  added  as  were  selected  air  force 
plans  made  by  the  Office  of  bases,  AEG  installations,  and 

Defense  Mobilization  in  cooper-  ~ ** 

ation  with  the  Federal  Civil  De-  by  accident  or 

fense  Administration  and  the  failure  of  aim.  This  was  «- 


Pentagon. 

Lines  to  White  House 


plained  to  reassure  the  public 
that  this  government  is  not 
attempting  to  blueprint  the  job 


Its  communications  lines  run  for  enemy  raiders, 
into  the  dispersal  headquarters  The  death  and  injury  rates, 
of  the  White  House,  military,  as  well  as  the  property  damage, 
legislative  and  departmental  will  be  machine-calculated  on 
functions.  It  is  within  easy  the  basis  of  population,  struc- 
reach  of  the  Capital.  The  Wash-  tural  and  other  data. 


ington  press  corps  could  be  set 
up  and  doing  business  there 


Guide  for  Publishing 
No  special  orders  have  gone 


within  a  few  hours  after  alarm.  newspaper  publishers  for 
Appointments  at  New  Point  guidance  in  production  conti- 
were  created  to  meet  needs  nuity  in  the  event  of  air  raid, 
shown  to  exist  last  year  when  simulated.  It  was  sug- 

tee  government  moved  out  of  gested  that  the  advice  of  the 
Washington  for  an  overnight  following  paragraph  be  heeded; 
test.  Murray  Snyder,  press  as-  “Industrial  plants  which  have 
sistant  at  the  White  House,  was  plans  for  the  continuity  of  pro¬ 
in  charge  then  and  will  have  duction  in  the  event  of  attack 
the  sanie  chore  in  the  July  ^^e  urged  to  participate  on  a 
trials.  The  President’s  press  voluntary  basis  by  reviewing 
secretary,  James  C.  Hagerty  their  plans  in  the  light  of  the 
will  accompany  Ike  to  the  assume  attack  pattern.  These 
temporary  White  House  about  plans  include  the  transfer  of 
equal  distance  away,  in  an  op-  production  from  damaged  to  un- 


posite  direction. 


damaged  plants,  the  location  of 


In  the  operation  of  New  alternate  suppliers  to  take  the 
Point,  correspondents  will  cover  place  of  those  which  may  be 
the  available  news  as  if  they  destroyed  and  the  availability 
were  on  the  Washington  beat,  of  essential  records.” 
Government  transmissions  to  Such  plans  have  been  devel- 
official  outposts  will  be  informa-  oped  by  various  industries  over 
tive  but  will  not  overlap  the  the  past  several  years  under 
news.  The  press  will  receive  the  guidance  of  the  Business 
steady  flow  of  announcements,  and  Defense  Service  Adminis- 
have  queries  processed,  and  will  tration  of  the  Department  of 
write  under  a  wide-open,  volun-  Commerce,  and  the  Departments 


tary  censorship  rule. 
Newspapers  will  receive  much 


of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 
These  offices  have  not  gone 


of  the  news  of  the  attack  and  into  full-scale  planning  for  con- 
recovery  measures  through  their  tinuity  of  newspaper  publics- 
local  civil  defense  headquarters,  tion  although  preliminary  talks 
In  advance  of  the  July  test,  have  been  had  with  represents- 
they  will  be  told  the  exact  tive  editors  and  publishers. 
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J^k  to 


for  firsts 


St 


Prize  Crossword  Contest  .  .  .  potent  circulation  booster  and  | 
good  will  builder.  Introduced  by  Bell  two  years  ago  .  .  .  highest  in  popularity,  J 
finest  in  construction.  ■ 


Washington  Merry-Go-Round  . . .  first  "inside"  news  ■ 
coverage.  By  Drew  Pearson,  Washington’s  most  fearless  and  inde-  B 
fatigable  reporter.  J 

Emily  Post  .  .  .  most  respected  authority  on  etiquette.  > 

Oorothy  Olx .  .  .  eminent,  sincere  guidance  on  affairs  of  the  heart  H 
and  home.  ■ 

Mutt  and  Jeff  . . .  first  in  strip  form  .  .  .  funnier  than  everl  m 

Angelo  Patrl  .  .  .  outstanding  writer  on  child  psychology.  | 

TV  Key  Previews  ...  the  only  authoritative  advance  informa-  | 
tion  on  TV  programming  —  plus  Q&A  Mailbag,  Keynotes,  catalogued 
ratings  of  over  6,000  movies  released  for  TV. 

First  Aid  to  the  Ailing  House  ...  by  Roger  C.  Whit¬ 
man,  original  do-it-yourself-er,  backgrounded  by  over  25  years  of 
building  and  repair  know-how.  | 

Margaret  McManus  .  .  .  first  syndicated  TV  personality  inter-  ■ 
views.  No  reviews  ...  no  critiques  ...  no  sides  ...  I 

Fashion  League  .  .  .  first  to  compile  retail  outlet  tie-ins  in  indi-  ■ 
vidual  cities.  ■ 


Associated  Architects  Prize  Homes 

offer  house  plans  at  low  cost  to  readers. 


first  to  H 


■  Funland  ...  by  A.  W.  Nugent,  first  color  page  loaded  with  puzzles, 

1|@  games,  magic  for  young  people. 

BELL,  features  are  PROVEN,^  BYfEORD  features  with 
I  high-readership  appeal .  .  .  look  to  Bell  for  the 

(newest  and  finest  in  newspaper  features 

^  TH  E  BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  229  west  43rd  street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

I  owl  flWIlifltH:  THE  MSOtHTtD  NEWSPAPEIS  »  COWSOUDATED  MEWS  FEATUIES  »  THE  McCLUIt  NEWSftfEt  SYNDiaXE  Joseph  B.  Agnelli,  Gen.  Mgr 
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MIAMI  HERALD, 

one  of  Knight  Chain  of  newspapers  has  this  re¬ 
cent  installation.  Consists  of  12  Unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Press  equipped  with  C-H  Unit  Press  Drives. 
Runs  consistently  44  to  48  thousand  newspapers 
per  hour. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYORS 

Used  in  practically  every  conveyor- 
equipped  plant  in  North  America. 
Standard  Duty  Type  handles  up  to  56 
pages  at  any  speed  up  to  60,000 

I  D  U  T.—.  4.. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks. 
Web  can  be  rethreaded  without 
latching  detectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
UNIT  PRESS  DRIVE 
INSTALLATION 
in  the  Miami  Herald 


WANT  ALL  UNI 


Without  trouble, 


RIVE  ADVANTAGES 

e,|ie/ay>  excessive  costs? 

Then  keep  it  simple... Keep  it  sturdy... KEEP  IT  CUTtER-HAMMER 


There  is  no  need  for  putting  up  with  trouble  in  a 
unit  drive  press  installation.  For  Cutler-Hammer 
has  achieved  the  maximum  advantages  of  this  type 
of  drive,  and  done  it  so  simply,  so  sturdily  and  de¬ 
pendably  that  putting  on  an  edition  becomes  a  mere 
routine  matter  of  course. 

Cutler-Hammer  has  taken  the  simple,  sturdy, 
familiar  components— the  sturdy  Ac  wound  rotor 
unit  motors,  the  simple,  strirdy,  familiar  industrial 
type  control  components,  and  integrated  them  into 
a  unit  drive  that  stands  alone  and  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  your  regular  plant  electrician.  Each 
press  unit  has  its  own  driving  motor.  Each  driving 
motor  has  its  own  control ...  its  own  independent 
primary  control,  its  own  independent  secondary 
control.  This  gives  true  unit-type  construction  and 
operation.  No  transferring  of  main  motor  circmts 
from  one  folder  controller  to  another.  Failure  of  one 
component  won’t  immobilize  the  press;  the  entire 
press  can  still  be  run  at  top  speed  without  risk  of 
overload. 

Each  motor  has  its  own  braking  system,  its  own 
braking  contactor,  its  own  auto-transformer,  its  own 


rectifier  for  Dc  braking.  Control  is  connected  di¬ 
rectly  to  commercial  voltage  supply  lines.  No  trans¬ 
formers.  No  conversion  apparatus.  Motors  are  eas¬ 
ily  installed;  no  special  alignment  between  rotors  is 
required.  No  problem  of  ’’dividing”  press  load,  or  of 
circxilating  cxirrents.  No  instantaneous  peak  torque 
output  during  acceleration/deceleration.  The  C-H 
cam  drum  accelerator  has  83  speed  points.  Inching 
and  threading  don't  draw  current  through  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  motors.  These  and  many  more  features  of 
operation,  safety,  easy  maintenance  at  top  perform¬ 
ance  constitute  reasons  why  you  should  investigate 
this  simplest,  sturdiest,  most  dependable,  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  of  all  press  unit  drives.  Write  or  phone 
for  further  information.  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 
1223  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


CUTLER^HAHHER 


Cutfer-Hammer  2  Motor  Drives  serve  many  color  plants  os  well  as 
wnicipal  dailies  such  as 

THE  EVENING  REPUBLICAN 
COLUMBUS,  INDIANA 

lobert  N.  Brovm,  Manager,  says  C-H  Drive  on  Goss  Dek-A-Tube 
^tts  has  given  peak  performance  at  all  loads  from  2  to  24  pages. 


Cutler-Hammer  drive  on  Gou  Dek-A-Tube.  Press. 

MARSHFIELD  NEWS  HERALD 
MARSHFIELD,  WISCONSIN 


Johnny  Reads 
Newspapers 
And  Benefits 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Johnny  reads  the  newspapers 
as  part  of  his  school  work  here, 
and  beneficial  results  are  re¬ 
ported  by  educators  and  edi¬ 
tors  alike. 

The  newspaper  has  become  a 
vital  part  of  school  life  here  as 
the  result  of  an  innovation 
launched  by  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook.  Begun  as  part  of  a 
broad  exploratory  study  of  fea¬ 
tures  and  promotions  devoted  to 
youth,  the  plan  has  won  the 
top  performance  rating,  de¬ 
clares  K.  A.  Fahlstedt,  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

That  rating  was  attained  in 
competition  with  weekly  school 
pages,  awards  and  dinners  for 
youthful  journalists,  regular 
features  beamed  at  young  read¬ 
ers,  and  plant  tours. 

“The  Outlook  believes  its 
greatest  accomplishment  in  actu¬ 
ally  developing  young  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper  as  a 
whole  was  achieved  when  it  re¬ 
cently  convinced  school  admin¬ 
istration  officials  that  the  daily 
hometown  paper  should  become 


a  part  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum,”  Mr.  Fahlstedt  re¬ 
ports. 

Begun  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  selected  classes,  the 
program  is  now  established  on 
a  definite  pattern.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  plan  will  be  en¬ 
larged  to  include  additional 
classes  and  teachers. 

In  the  first  expansion  steps, 
school  administration  heads  re¬ 
quested  650  copies  of  the  Out¬ 
look’s  brochure,  “The  Exciting 
Drama  of  Your  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per.”  These  are  to  be  placed  in 
12  classrooms. 

Schools  also  are  expected  to 
use  the  Outlook’s  kinescope 
sound  film.  This  will  create  add¬ 
ed  interest  in  the  hometown 
paper  studies,  it  is  felt. 

The  response  is  best  indicated 
by  the  first  progress  report, 
submitted  to  the  school  adminis¬ 
tration  by  Earl  W.  Dible,  di¬ 
rector  of  special  services  of 
Santa  Monica  Schools. 

‘Educationally  Sound’ 

“The  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  classroom  is  education¬ 
ally  sound.  It  is  supported  by 
present  day  educators  who  feel 
that  the  multiple  instructional 
materials  approach  is  desir¬ 
able,”  he  stated. 

’*lt  is  quite  clear  that  a 
teacher  of  any  subject  can  find 
classroom  use  for  the  newspa¬ 


per.  While  the  text  book  serves 
as  a  basic  resource,  the  news¬ 
paper  can  either  supplement 
with  related  activities,  or  be¬ 
come  a  major  and  integnral  part 
oi  instruction." 

Under  the  Outlook  plan,  the 
newspaper  presently  provides 
355  free  copies  of  the  paper 
weekly.  These  are  distributed 
to  selected  classes  in  two  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  one  junior 
high  school,  one  high  school,  and 
the  city  college. 

Teachers  make  weekly  assign¬ 
ments  for  reports  on  local,  na¬ 
tional,  political  or  international 
events  which  are  to  be  based 
on  the'  papers  to  be  issued  at 
the  school  close.  At  the  college, 
the  papers  go  to  members  of 
two  political  science  classes. 

Manifold  benefits  for  the 
newspaper  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Fahlstedt. 

“Aside  from  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  young  read¬ 
ers  who  will  remain  friends 
and  readers  of  the  Outlook  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  news¬ 
paper  sees  added  dividends  in 
the  friends  it  will  make  of 
these  youngsters’  parents. 

“The  elder  citizens  •will  be 
thankful  for  the  Outlook’s  in¬ 
terest  in  their  children  and,  in 
tui’n,  take  a  greater  personal 
interest  in  the  Outlook,”  the 
managing  editor  believes. 

“Then,  too,  where  a  child 
takes  his  free  Outlook  home  to 
a  family  already  subscribing  to 
the  paper,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  family  will 
become  so  used  to  having  two 
Outlooks  in  the  household  each 
evening  that  it  will  continue 
the  practice  even  after  the  child 
leaves  his  free  newspaper 
classes. 

“The  newspaper’s  own  pro¬ 
motional  aspect  grows  even 
more  important  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that,  through  these  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Outlook  will  go  into 
a  number  of  homes  not  now  sub¬ 
scribing — and  some  homes,  prob¬ 
ably,  where  members  of  the 
family,  newcomers  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  never  even  have  seen 
the  paper  before,”  Mr.  Fahl¬ 
stedt  adds. 

• 

Nilleg  in  UP  Post 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Appointment  of  Bernard  J. 
Nilles  as  business  manager  of 
the  Eastern  States  Division  of 
the  United  Press  was  announ¬ 
ced  by  Gerald  J.  Rock,  division 
manager.  Mr.  Nilles  will  direct 
business  activities  in  seven  east¬ 
ern  states.  Mr.  Nilles  joined  the 
UP  in  1927  in  the  Pittsburgh 
bureau. 


Teeners  Like 
News  About 
Themselves 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

What  do  teen-agers  like  to 
read  in  newspapers? 

For  what  type  of  news  will 
they  slacken  the  pace  of  their 
activities  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  rate  themselves  as  reg¬ 
ular  readers? 

A  survey  of  its  weekly  youth 
pages  made  by  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  reveals  that  teen¬ 
agers  go  mostly  for  neWs  about 
themselves  and  their  interests. 

The  appeal  of  this  kind  of 
teen  news,  it  was  discovered, 
shoots  up  even  higher  where 
stories  are  written  by  teen¬ 
agers  themselves. 

Faculty  members  in  four 
Rochester  high  schools  cooper¬ 
ated  by  making  a  classroom 
project  of  the  survey,  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  D&C. 

Articles  dug  up  and  written 
by  the  Teen  Scene  section’s  staff 
of  teen  reporters  ranked  well 
above  all  other  weekly  features 
in  the  comparative  readership 
ratingfs.  A  better  than  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  195 
pupils  queried  said  they  were 
most  attracted  by  accounts  of 
activities  at  other  schools,  as 
well  as  their  own,  particularly 
where  teens  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  were  involved. 

A  healthy  second  in  the  scor¬ 
ing  was  accorded  the  roving  re¬ 
porter  symposium.  Taken  at  a 
different  school  each  week,  these 
opinion  polls  gpve  six  teeners 
a  chance  to  speak  their  minds 
on  topics  of  current  teen  in¬ 
terest. 

Third  place  wound  up  in  a 
virtual  tie.  Honors  were  shared 
by  the  editorials  composed  by 
teen-age  reporters  and  the  hit 
parade  tally  of  top  recordings 
contributed  by  a  local  disc 
jockey. 

Good  picture  art,  used  liber¬ 
ally,  also  won  high  favor. 

But  the  real  favorites  were 
the  works  of  the  teen  report¬ 
ers,  each  representing  a  differ¬ 
ent  school.  As  a  group,  they 
meet  with  the  youth  section 
editor  at  least  twice  a  year  for 
journalistic  briefing  sessions,  in 
addition  to  phone  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  contact. 

The  success  of  this  approach 
can  perhaps  be  measured  by  an¬ 
other  result  of  the  survey.  Of 
those  polled,  72%  classed  them¬ 
selves  as  “regular,”  “every 
week,”  or  “always”  readers. 
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These  newspaper-owned  stations  know  that  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television  is  the  most  successful 
formula  for  the  best  television  representation. 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 
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These  stations  not  affiliated  with  newspapers  are  equally 
appreciative  of  this  basic  principal  for  sound  sales  results: 


WROW-TV  Albany 
WAAM  Baltimore 
WJRT  Flint 
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WMTW  Mt.  Washington 
WR  V A  -  TV  Richmond 


That’s  why  they  all  have  chosen 

Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 
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Team’s  Flood 
Story  Takes 
Howe  Award 


A  three-member  team  of  the 
Boston  Record-American  won 
the  Amasa  Howe  Award  of  the 
Boston  Press  Club  for  the  best 
story  of  public  significance  in 
1955.  The  awards  were  made 
April  9,  in  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
Hotel. 

Winners  were  Joseph  A. 
Frankland,  American  rewrite 
man;  Alfred  W.  Salie,  Record 
reporter,  and  William  W.  Jones, 
American  photographer.  The 
story  selected  by  the  judges,  all 
former  Boston  newspapermen, 
highlighted  the  sacrifice  and 
courage  of  the  citizens  of  Win- 
sted,  Conn.,  during  the  floods  of 
last  Fall.  It  was  published  in 
the  American  of  Aug.  23  under 
the  bylines  of  all  three. 

The  Amasa  Howe  Award,  a 
bronze  placque  and  $500,  was 
presented  by  Sylvester  “Pat” 
Weaver,  chairman  of  the'  board 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  before  a  big  turnout  of 
Boston  newspapermen,  their 
families,  public  officials  and 
friends  of  t''”  press. 


Mr.  Weaver,  told  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  more  than  600  that 
“printed  media  will  skyrocket 
in  the  long  run  along  with  suc¬ 
cessful  television.” 

“The  press,  broadcasting,  all 
the  communication  people,”  he 
said,  “have  a  greater  road  to 
go  together  than  in  competi¬ 
tion.” 

The  award  was  established 
by  the  Boston  Press  Club  in 
memory  of  Amasa  Howe,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  newspaperman  who 
died  in  1950  at  the  age  of  41. 

Dailies^  Efforts  Keep 
Palsy  Victim  in  Job 

Cincinnati 

Two  local  newspapers  helped 
to  save  the  job  of  a  cerebral 
palsy  victim  about  to  be  fired 
from  the  U.  S.  Immigration 
Service. 

The  Enquirer  printed  the 
story  of  Miss  Jo  Ann  Ballinger 
who  said  she  thought  she  was 
being  let  out  because  of  her 
handicap. 

Robert  Crater  of  the  Post’s 
Washington  bureau  called  Gen. 
Joseph  M.  Swing,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Immigration.  Gen.  Swing 
not  only  ordered  the  girl  rein¬ 
stated  but  told  the  Cincinnati 
office  to  aid  her  in  every  way 
’possible  perform  her  duties. 


-puAUth^  I 


Many  newspapers  across  the  country  have  boosted 
advertising  linage  and  readership  by  increasing 
their  coverage  of  financial  news  and  stock  quota¬ 
tions.  Much  of  this  material  is  easily  obtained, 
without  cost,  from  any  of  our  offices  throughout  the 
United  States. 

While  you’re  in  New  York  for  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion,  why  not  ask  us  for  details?  We  ll  be  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  during  the  afternoon  cocktail  hours 
in  Suite  584.  April  24  and  25.  No  invitation  neces¬ 
sary  .  .  .  hope  to  see  you! 


Baciik  &  Co. 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK.  AMERICAN.  TORONTO  AND  OTHER 
LEADING  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 

36  WALL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 


Founded  1879 


Record  Coverage 
At  Boycott  Trial 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  all-time  high  for  news 
coverage  of  a  court  trial  here 
was  given  the  Negro  bus  boy¬ 
cott  trial  of  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
King  Jr.,  here  recently. 

At  least  50  representatives  of 
out-of-state  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  publications,  and 
of  the  major  news  services, 
were  here  for  the  trial.  Western 
Union’s  local  manager  estimated 
that  at  least  25,000  words  were 
filed  daily,  ■with  the  total  ap¬ 
proximating  100,000  words.  A 
number  of  stories  went  abroad. 

Some  newsmen  from  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
Alabama  Journal  who  had  been 
working  on  the  boycott  since  its 
incipiency  were  barred  from  the 
proceedings  and  closeted  in  the 
witness  room. 

Joe  Azbell,  city  editor  for 
the  Advertiser,  and  Bunny  Ho- 
nicker,  Alabama  Journal,  who 
were  subpoenaed  as  witnesses, 
had  to  be  replaced  by  reporters 
Tom  Johnson  and  Frank  Mc- 
Ardle  on  the  Advertiser  and  the 
AP  on  the  Journal. 

The  best  they  were  permitted 
to  do  was  a  capsule  portrait  on 
the  court  life  of  a  state  witness 
and  sidelight  trial  mentions. 

• 

Salk  Vaccine  Report 
Made  on  Anniversary 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

One  year  ago,  on  April  12, 
the  New  Haven  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister  published  the  results  of 
field  trial  tests  which  pro¬ 
claimed  the'  Salk  Anti-Polio  vac¬ 
cine  to  be  “safe,  potent,  effec¬ 
tive”  for  public  use.  One  the 
same  day  the  Register  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  page  of  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  telling  of  national,  state 
and  local  plans  for  use  of  the 
vaccine. 

Now,  one  year  later,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register  has  followed  up 
with  a  full-page  layout  telling 
what  experience  with  the  vac¬ 
cine  has  been.  The  Register 
headline  for  the  anniversary 
layout:  The  'Verdict  One  Year 
Afterwards:  Salk  Vaccine  Still 
“Safe,  Potent,  Effective.” 

• 

New  Pre^s  Club 

Portland,  Ore. 

Newspapermen  of  this  area 
have  joined  in  organizing  the 
Portland  Press  Club,  with  Her¬ 
man  Edwards  of  the  Oregonian 
first  president.  The  new  club 
has  no  connection  with  the  now- 
defunct  Press  Club  of  Oregon, 
which  ceased  to  function  about 
eight  months  ago. 


15  Designated 
To  Report  on 
Nuclear  Blast 

Washington 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  announced  that  15  U.S. 
newsmen  have  been  selected  to 
observe  and  report  a  megaton 
range  nuclear  detonation  sched¬ 
uled  for  about  May  1,  at  the 
Eniwetok  Proving  Ground. 

Those  named  are  : 

As'sociated  Press — Elton  C. 
Fay,  Washington  Bureau;  al¬ 
ternate,  William  H.  Becker,  Los 
Angeles  Bureau. 

International  News  Service— 
Robert  Considine,  NeW  York 
Bureau;  alternate,  James  L. 
Kilgallen,  New  York  Bureau. 

United  Press — Joseph  L.  My- 
ler,  Washington  Bureau;  alter¬ 
nate,  Robert  N.  Beanyhoff, 
Reno,  Nevada,  Bureau. 

Morning  newspaper  pool  rep¬ 
resentatives — William  L.  Laur¬ 
ence,  New  York  Times,  and 
Maiwin  Miles,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  alternate,  Victor  Cohn, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

Afternoon  newspaper  pool 
representatives — Edwin  A.  La- 
hey,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Thomas  R.  Phillips,  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch;  alternate,  Tom 
Henry,  Washington  Star. 

News  periodicals  pool  repre¬ 
sentative — Leonard  Slater,  chief 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of 
Newsweek. 

News  periodicals  photo — J.  R. 
Eyerman,  Life  magazine,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.;  alternate,  Na¬ 
thaniel  R.  Farbman,  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  San  Francisco. 

Photo  syndicates  pool  repre¬ 
sentative — Frank  C.  Jurkoski, 
International  News  Photos, 
New  York;  alternate,  David  P. 
Lo  Cicero,  International  News 
Photos,  Los  Angeles. 

Radio  networks  pool  repre¬ 
sentatives — Bryson  Rash,  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company, 
Washington. 

Carl  Lindquist,  American 
Bioadcasting  Company,  New 
York;  alternates,  Don  Goddard, 
ABC,  New  York,  and  Irving 
Garbo,  ABC,  New  York. 

Television  networks  pool  rep¬ 
resentatives — Dexter  Alley,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company, 
Los  Angeles;  Ted  Mann,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company, 
Los  Angeles;  and  Wade  Bing¬ 
ham,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Tokyo;  alternates,  Eu¬ 
gene  Barnes,  NBC,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  John  Hofen,  NBC,  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  Richard  Kallsen, 
CBS,  Formosa. 
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**THE  RING  OF  TRUTH” 


The  San  Diego  Union 
Son  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
Aurora  Beacon -News 
Elgin  Courier- News 
Joliet  Herald-News 


Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star- News 


San  Pedro  News- Pilot 
Glendale  News- Press 
Monrovia  News-Post 
Redondo  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 


Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service 
Represented  nationally  by  WEST  -  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev* 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

SOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BULKLEY  DUNTON  PULP  CO. 


incoipoiatcd 

295  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


Murray  Hill  9-4400 

Mr.  Sofb  or  Mr.  McOarmott 
-  Ixt.  2M 


Convantion 
Haadqwartars: 
Hotol  WaUorf-Asteria 


^EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

A  Taste  for  Acrostics 

If  there  is  a  prize  for  the  most  irritating  form  of 
cryptography  in  news  stories,  I  nominate  the  little  trick 
of  reducing  the  name  of  an  unfamiliar  organization  or 
agency  to  initials  after  its  first  appearance. 

The  wire  services  seem  to  consider  this  great  stuff. 
But  it  is  confusing,  exasperating,  and  unnecessary. 

I  have  my  own  theory  about  how  it  got  started.  After 
the  upsurge  of  alphabetical  agencies  in  Rooseveltian  days, 
some  of  them  (AAA,  NR  A,  FHA,  CCC),  became  so  famil¬ 
iar  that  reporters  took  to  using  them  without  spelling 
them  out  even  once.  (Some  donkey  is  bound  to  write  in 
and  tell  me  that  one  of  those  cited,  perhaps  FHA,  was 
not  a  New  Deal  agency,  but  I  don’t  care.) 

And  so  some  thoughtful  editor,  as  a  gentle  jog  to  the 
memories  of  forgetful  readers,  directed  that  the  names 
of  such  agencies  be  given  in  full  the  first  time  and 
followed  by  the  abbreviation:  Federal  Housing  Adminia- 
tration  (FHA). 

Use  of  the  abbreviation  alone  thereafter  is  fine,  for 
agencies  as  well  known  as  the  FHA.  But  the  thing  has 
gone  full  speed  into  reverse.  Instead  of  helping  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  full  names  of  organizations  whose 
abbreviations  are  relatively  familiar,  the  wire-service 
reporters  (and  their  sedulous  apes  on  some  newspapers) 
are  using  the  device  to  manufacture  new  and  baffling 
abbreviations  for  organizations  that  are  relatively  un¬ 
known. 

Now  hear  this: 

“A  security  board  has  found  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of 
an  official  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 

“The  finding  was  made  after  a  hearing  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organizations  Employes  Loyalty  Board  (lOELB). 
Because  the  IMF  is  an  international  body,  the  lOELB 
worked  in  co-operation  with  foreign  agencies.” 

It’s  bad  enough  when  only  one  such  abbreviation  figures 
in  a  story.  But  when  there  are  more,  we  have  confusion 
compounded.  Readers  no  brighter  than  myself  have  to 
fumble  back  to  the  beginning  for  the  key  every  now 
and  then,  the  while  cursing  the  diabolical  cleverness  of 
the  abecedarian  who  encoded  the  names. 

But  you  don’t  want  to  repeat  unwieldy  titles,  you  say? 
You  don’t  have  to.  Just  use  a  key  descriptive  that  the 
reader  will  recognize  instantly.  This  is  less  complicated, 
and  may  be  less  fun.  But  the  reader  will  like  it. 

In  the  example  cited,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
might  have  been  referred  to  after  the  first  time  as — 
steady,  now — the  fund.  And  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tions  Employes  Loyalty  Board  could  have  become — yes — 
the  loyalty  board,  or  even  the  board. 

The  practitioners  of  alphabetism  know  no  shame.  They 
will  start  out  with  the  translated  version  of  a  foreign 
name,  for  example  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  and 
in  going  on  with  the  story  will  use  an  abbreviation  based 
on  the  original  (CGT  for  Confederation  Generate  du  Tnt- 
vail).  This  is  a  game  for  polyglots,  though  devised  by 
stupes. 

There  is  a  place,  of  course,  for  FHA,  ICC,  and  other 
abbreviations  that  are  widely  known.  And  every  town  has 
its  own  handful  that  everyone  recognizes.  They  come 
in  very  handy  for  headlines,  especially.  But  the  reporter 
who  converts  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen  into  ASLEF  belongs  in  the  acrostics 
department. 
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1955  was 
a  year  of 
progress  for 
National  Steel 


The  year  1955  saw  an  all-time  record  of  about  116,000,000 
ingot  tons  produced  by  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
27,000,000  more  tons  than  the  year  before.  Even  so,  produc¬ 
tion  lagged  behind  the  sustained  demand  for  ever  more  steel 
to  keep  pace  with  the  nation’s  soaring  standard  of  living,  its 
huge  construction  program  and  its  multiplying  population. 
For  National  Steel  Corporation,  too,  this  year  was  one  of 
progress  in  a  number  of  particulars: 


INCOME— AND  TAXES— UP 

National  Steel’s  net  earnings  totaled  $48,289,453  ($6.54  per 
share  on  7,379,685  shares),  as  compared  with  1954  earnings  of 
$30,334,871.  Sales  total^  $622,018,919,  as  compared  with 
$484,058,380  in  1954.  Only  1953’s  record  sales  exceeded  this 
total,  and  that  only  by  $12,159,141.  Federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  amounted  to  $60,927,587.  (The  19M  tax  bill  was 
$38,703,321.)  Once  again,  tax  outlay  far  exceeded  net  income: 
by  $8.03  per  share  for  taxes  to  $6.54  per  share  on  earnings. 


AN  INCREASE  IN  DIVIDENDS 


f  Dividends  totaling  $23,940,275  were  paid  ($3.25  per 
share).  The  remainder  of  the  year’s  net  earnings 
were  reinvested  in  the  business  in  a  continuing  build¬ 
ing  and  replacement  program  to  reinforce  National 
Steel’s  competitive  position.  Also,  the  dividend  paid 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  was  increased  from  the  75  cents 
a  share  previously  paid,  to  $1.00  a  share,  establishing  the 
stock  on  a  $4.00  annual  basis.  To  quote  the  Annual  Report: 
“This  was  done  in  the  belief  that  a  return  to  the  stockholder 
should  reflect  the  increased  investment  of  the  stockholder 
resulting  from  the  retention  of  earnings  in  the  business  and 
their  expenditure  for  facilities  and  plants  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  company.’’ 


A  FAR-REACHING  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Property  additions  totaled  $67,693,967.  Typical 
projects  completed  in  1955:  Great  Lakes  Steel’s  new 
No.  1  blast  furnace,  world’s  largest,  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  50,000  tons  a  month,  supplanting  one  of 
20,000  maximum  capacity.  At  Weirton,  a  com¬ 


pletely  rebuilt  and  expanded  54-inch  continuous  hot  sheet 
mill  began  operations,  with  a  far-advanced  rated  capacity  of 
225,000  tons  a  month.  Another  Weirton  addition  is  the  iron  ore 
sintering  plant,  also  the  industry’s  largest.  This  greatly  acceler¬ 
ates  production  of  existing  blast  furnaces  at  considerably  lower 
capital  investment. 


A  1956  building  program,  too,  costing  some  $75,000,000  is  now 
underway,  as  part  of  a  long-range  program  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  mid-1959,  which  will  add  1,000,000  tons  of  ingot 
capacity  to  our  operations. 

PAYROLLS  SET  A  RECORD 

t  Total  payrolls  in  1955  were  the  highest  in  Corporation 
history.  Wages  and  salaries,  including  payrolls  for 
construction,  amounted  to  $164,217,372  compared 
with  $137,294,064  in  1954.  ’The  average  number  of 
employees  was  28,889,  compared  with  26,486.  Almost 
$13,700,000  was  also  paid  out  for  employee  benefits — 
retirement  annuities,  group  insurance,  hospitalization, 
surgical  care,  social  security,  taxes. 


Thus,  1955  was  truly  a  year  of  progress  for  National  Steel. 
And  its  plans  for  the  future  assure  that  National  will  do  its 
share  to  keep  pace  with  America’s  expanding  needs  for  steel. 


1955:  A  QUICK  PICT 

URE 

1955 

1954 

Net  Sales . $622,018,919 

$484,058,380 

Net  Earnings .  48,289,453 

30,334,871 

Net  Earnings  Per  Share. .  6.54 

4.12 

Total  Labor  Cost .  177,913,219 

149,318,898 

Total  Dividends  Paid ... .  23,940,275 

22,009,698 

A  copy  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1 955  wHI  be  mailed  upon  request 


NATIONAL  STEEL  A  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Owning  and  Operating 

Weirton  Steel  Company  •  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  •  Stran-Steel  Corporation  •  The  Hanna  Furnace 
Corporation  •  Hanna  Iron  Ore  Company  •  National  Mines  Corporation  •  National  Steel  Products  Company 
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Cowboy  Columnist 

Nate  Gross  ‘Tattles' 


And  Chicago  Listens 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


It  has  taken  Nate  Gross, 
Chicago  American's  “Town  Tat¬ 
tler”  columnist  and  former  re¬ 
porter  and  as- 
sistant  city  edi- 

“Bucktown”  to 
the  Blackstone. 

“Bucktown”  is 
the  name  given  w 
a  Chicago  k :  ‘  ^ 

Northwest  Side  ^  B  ‘1 
neighborhood  in  *■ 
which  Nate 
Gross  grew  up 

as  a  kid.  Today,  the  beefy 
newsman  with  a  flair  for  the 
unusual  is  proprietor  of  “High 
Dresser  Ranch,”  his  fabulous 
suite  in  the  Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel,  complete  with  corral, 
pistol  collection  and  his  own 
branding  iron,  plus  a  worldwide 
collection  of  music  boxes  and 
whistlers  that  reflect  Nate’s 
global  jaunts  in  recent  years. 


such  as  society,  sports,  politics 
and  occasionally  the  front  page. 
In  the  latter  instance,  however, 
Nate’s  page  one  news  usually 
is  lifted  out  of  his  column  and 
given  front  page  display,  with 
or  without  his  byline. 

Has  Tried  All  Styles 
Columning  doesn’t  come  easy 
for  Nate  Gross.  He’s  written  all 
kinds  of  columns,  from  the 
standpoint  of  style — depending 
on  editors’  whims — including  the 
punch  line  kind,  name  dropping, 
and  gossip.  In  recent  years, 
since  his  doctor  has  warned  him 
to  get  away  from  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  Nate  has 
become  a  worldwide  traveler 
and  after  starting  on  his  “va¬ 
cation”  he  begins  his  travelo¬ 
gues  which  have  proven  to  be 
exceedingly  popular  with  his 
readers. 


cians,  race  track  “biggies”  and 
stage  celebs.  In  recent  years,  he 
has  become  identified  with 
“Back  of  the  Yards,”  having  a 
keen  interest  in  helping  the 
Catholic  Back  of  the  Yards 
Council  in  its  welfare  program 
for  people  living  in  the  stock- 
yards  district. 

At  the  time  of  the  1952 
Democratic  national  convention 
in  Chicago,  Mr.  Gross  revived 
an  old  song,  composed  by  old- 
timer  Walter  Goodwin,  entitled, 
“Back  of  the  Yards.”  Nate  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  convention 
orchestra,  augmented  on  that 
occasion  with  50  fiddle  players, 
play  Goodwin’s  tune.  It  has 
since  become  Mayor  Daley’s 
“Campaign  song”  and  is  played 
whenever  His  Honor  arrives  at 
public  functions.  Goodwin,  in 
appreciation  for  what  Nate  did 
in  helping  to  popularize  his  old- 
time  song,  composed  a  special 
tune  in  honor  of  the  columnist, 
“Bucktown,  U.S.A.” 


mer  enemy,  appeared  in  Federal 
Court  as  a  defense  witness  for 
Insull,  the  American  had  not 
only  the  fact  that  he  was  to 
take  the  stand,  but  also  what 
he  would  say,  thanks  to  Nate 
Gross. 


Ariel  and  Caliban 


When  Elaine  Barrie  chased 
John  Barrymore  across  the 
country  in  the  now  famous  love 
marathon,  it  was  Nate  Gross 
who  scored  a  scoop.  Caliban  and 
Ariel  would  have  been  just 
characters  in  Shakespeare's 
“Tempest,”  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
this.  Elaine  became  Ariel  and 
John,  Caliban  in  a  taxi  cab  on 
Chicago’s  Outer  Drive,  as  Gross 
and  Elaine  Barrie  followed 
another  cab,  in  which  the  great 
lover’s  bags  were  headed  for  a 
California  train. 


Unique  Spot 

“High  Dresser  Ranch”  has  be¬ 
come  a  gathering  place  for 
movie  and  stage  celebrities,  in¬ 
cluding  well-known  cowboys  of 
motion  picture  fame,  together 
with  hundreds  of  Chicagoans 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Nate’s 
suite  is  not  the  biggest  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  it  certainly  ranks 
among  the  most  unusual.  Nate 
Gross  is  a  bachelor.  “High 
Dresser  Ranch”  is  his  home  and 
the  place  where  he  taps  out  his 
daily  column  late  at  night. 

William  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  a  long¬ 
time  friend  of  the  Chicago  co¬ 
lumnist  and  a  visitor  to  Nate’s 
hotel  hacienda,  wrote  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  “High  Dresser  Ranch” 
in  Mr.  Gross’  “Boots  and  Sad¬ 
dle”  scrapbook  as  follows:  “San 
Simeon  is  very  lovely,  but  for 
real  comfort  and  good  company, 
give  me  High  Dresser  every 
time.” 


A  recent  letter  from  a  read¬ 
er,  however,  probably  describes 
Nate’s  tattling  better  than  he 
can  himself.  “It’s  a  homespun 
version  of  a  big  city  column,” 
wrote  the  reader.  “I  can  always 
tell  who’s  cutting  wood  here, 
or  if  there’s  a  quilting  bee, 
by  reading  your  column.” 

Nate  says  he  tries  to  capture 
the  glamour  of  Chicago  as  “seen 
through  the  little  people.”  He 
points  out  that  everything 
changes.  When  he  began  writ¬ 
ing  his  column  some  16  years 
ago,  there  were  a  dozen  big 
name  night  clubs  in  Chicago. 
“Today  we  have  one  well  known 
night  club  and  a  few  hotel  din¬ 
ing  rooms  that  offer  attractions 
worthy  of  the  attentions  of  a 
columnist,”  he  added.  “So  now 
you  meet  the  people  at  their  own 
parties,  either  at  the  better  res¬ 
taurants  or  at  their  own  clubs.” 


But,  as  we  said  earlier,  it 
has  taken  Nate  Gross  25  years 
to  get  from  Bucktown  to  the 
Blackstone.  Although  he  doesn’t 
like  to  admit  it,  Nate  Gross  is 
today  a  Chicago  celebrity.  But 
it  wasn’t  always  that  way.  He 
started  out  to  be  a  lawyer  and 
received  his  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  in  1929  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Law  School. 


But  Nate  Gross  doesn’t  hiber¬ 
nate  in  Suite  419  of  the  Black¬ 
stone.  He’s  a  busy  newshawk, 
dating  back  to  his  early  days 
as  a  hard-hitting  reporter  and 
continuing  up  to  the  present  as 
“Town  Tattler.”  His  column  is 
in  its  17th  year.  He  describes 
it  as  “a  little  paper  within  a 
newspaper,”  admitting  that  he 
“snipes”  on  other  departments. 


Plays  Games  with  Readers 
Over  the  years,  he  has 
“played  games  with  his  read¬ 
ers,”  telling  about  Bucktown, 
which  was  Nate’s  boyhood 
“hometown”  within  the  big 
city;  Burke’s  Park  (really 
Grant  Park  on  Chicago’s  lake- 
front,  but  dubbed  Burke’s  Park 
by  Nate  Gross  in  honor  of  John 
Burke,  former  manager  of  the 
Congress  and  Blackstone  ho¬ 
tels);  and  the  Randolph  Street 
Post  and  Paddock  Club,  namely 
Henrici’s  restaurant  and  gather¬ 
ing  spot  for  Chicago’s  politi- 


Becomes  a  Reporter 
Before  passing  the  bar  ex¬ 
aminations,  Nate  switched  to 
journalism,  having  been  initi¬ 
ated  into  newspaper  work,  via 
the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  while  he  was  still  going 
to  law  school.  He  joined  the 
American  as  a  reporter  and 
made  a  name  for  himself  as 
one  of  the  best  in  Chicago.  For 
15  yeafs  he  was  content  to  be 
a  reporter,  and  later  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  American. 
During  this  period  he  got  to 
know  as  many  policemen  as  he 
did  bankers.  He  covered  every 
news  beat  in  town,  and  became 
acquainted  with  judges,  politi¬ 
cians,  socialites,  theatrical  peo¬ 
ple,  gamblers,  gangsters,  law¬ 
yers  and  “lots  of  little  people” 
who  make  up  a  big  city. 

Dillinger  was  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  surrender  to  the 
proper  authorities  through  Nate 
Gross,  but  was  killed  first. 
Testimony  on  file  in  the  Federal 
Court  bears  this  out. 


Mr.  Gross  became  a  colum¬ 
nist  during  World  War  II,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Jack 
Malloy,  Herald-American  edi¬ 
tor,  Nate  aided  in  collecting 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  Chicago’s  servicemen’s 
center.  In  those  years,  he  wo’k- 
ed  closely  with  Mrs.  Ed  Kelly, 
wife  of  Chicago’s  wartime 
mayor.  Nate  not  only  was  active 
in  fund  raising,  but  also  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Chicago  food  brokers 
to  provide  hundreds  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  turkeys 
for  homesick  GI’s  stranded  in 
Chicago  during  the  holidays. 

Today,  Nate  Gross  is  not  a 
nighthawk  columnist.  He  stays 
away  from  saloons  and  “joints,” 
preferring  to  travel  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  circles  of  Chicago’s  cafe  so¬ 
ciety. 

He’s  usually  back  at  “High 
Dresser  Ranch”  by  midnight, 
when  he  sits  down  to  write  his 
column  which  will  appear  in 
the  American  two  days  hence. 
He’s  up  about  8:30  a.m.,  and 
at  the  office  by  10  o’clock.  He 
revises  his  column,  killing  out 
any  “duplicates”  of  items  ap¬ 
pearing  in  competing  Chicago 
columns,  and  he  answers  cor¬ 
respondence  until  noon.  He’s  a 
“hound”  for  the  luncheon  cir¬ 
cuits  and  manages  to  keep  on 
the  go  throughout  the  afternoon 
and  evening  before  tackling  his 
next  column. 


When  Samuel  Insull,  the 
elder,  returned  to  business  and 
started  a  radio  chain,  the  for¬ 
mer  utilities  magnate,  unap¬ 
proachable  to  most  newspaper¬ 
men,  gave  his  story  to  Gross. 

When  Cyrus  Eaton,  Cleve¬ 
land  financier  and  Insull’s  for- 


One  final  word  about  Chi¬ 
cago’s  “cowboy  columnist”  who 
gets  to  Palm  Springs,  CaliL 
and  Las  Vegas  each  winter 
season  to  mingle  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  colony  and  loop  cowboys. 
His  High  Dresser  branding  iron 
bears  the  numerals:  “144.”  His 
shirts  have  the  same  numbers 
woven  into  the  pocket.  One 
hundred  and  forty-four  is  12 
dozen,  or  one  Gross.  It’s  that 
simple. 
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The  new  four-  or  five-hopper  24P  Sheridan  Stuffing 
Machine  offers  you  the  flexibility  required  to  meet 
all  insert  conditions. 

Advanced  engineering  gives  faster,  neater  and  more 
economical  delivery  in  various  combinations,  into 
jacket  or  wrap-around  sections,  at  operating  speeds  up  to 
12,000  per  hour.  There  are  no  hit  or  miss  insertions— 
you  get  perfect  count  for  every  edition.  Compact  design 
of  the  24P  saves  considerable  floor  space. 

No  matter  how  tough  your  stuffing  problem  may  be, 
you  can  depend  on  Sheridan  to  solve  it.  A  representative 
will  be  pleased  to  explain  how  the  24P  Sheridan  Stuffing 
Machine  can  help  you  get  out  a  better  looking  edition. 

For  newspapers  having  more  than  five  sections  the 
Sheridan  48P  is  available,  and  for  those  with  two  or  three 
sections,  inquire  about  the  newest  Sheridan  12P. 


Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  without  obligation. 


135  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y, 


TUFfTELEpRAM 


600  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

183  Essex  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

24701  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Torrance,  Calif. 

52  54  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1,  England 


New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


A 

...Henry  J.  .Schmitt  . 

Barclay 

.  H.  K.  Bailey  . 

C.  K.  AA’esley  . 

..K.  L.  .Milbuin 

Roger  A.  Burrell  . 

A.  F.  Falk  ... 

...Gerald  11.  Salisbury  .... 
Herman  E.  .Aloecxer  .... 

AA’aldorf-Astoria 

AA’aldorf-Astoria 

Plaza 

Biltmore 

Lexington 

-Donald  P.  .Aliller  . 

_ Algonquin 

Siimiiel  P.  Miller  . 

Gen.  C.  C.  Curtis  . 

Ricliard  Hummel  . 

Herbert  AVeibel  . 

. Shelton 

Alliany  (N.  Y.)  Tlmes-Unlon  . 

Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  .... 


I'.  W.  U>isenring  . . .J^lton 

Kloyd  Kalb  . . . . Shelton 

Alliance  (Ohio)  Ueriew  . . „Panl  f.  Siddall  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Clarence  1).  Stcffy  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Alton  (111.)  Telegraph  . . . I’aul  S.  Cousley  . . . Ja'xlngton 

Altoona  (Ha.)  Mirror  . . . K.  llultzlnger  . . JCooserelt 

James  G.  Slep  . . Uoosevelt 

Herman  lleifsnydcr  . Uobserelt 

Ulcliard  K.  Beeler  . Kooserelt 

.\marillo  (Tea.)  Sews  and  Globe-Times  ....S.  B.  Wldttenburg  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wesley  Izzard  . . ..Koosevelt 

Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune  . - . . . Hollis  J.  .Nordyke  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Annapolis  (.Md.)  Capital  . . . Klmer  .M.  Jackson,  Jr . ijcxington 

Kranklin  Allen  . la^xington 

Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  . Harry  .M.  Ayers  . Barclay 

Arkansas  Dailies  . . . . . .M.  .M.  Ihrnosky  . 

.\shetille  (.N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  . . Mr.  &  Mrs.  IColH'rt  Bnnnelle  Ambassador 

Don  J.  Elias  . . . Ambassador 

Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent  . C.  E.  Korgey  . ..Biltmore 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger  . (hrrdoii  K.  Kush  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution  . George  C.  Biggers  . . Ambassador 

Jack  Tarver  . . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  . ..itolland  L.  Adams  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  S.  Adams  . J.exington 

.Monroe  L.  .Mendelsohn  . I.iexington 

Aidmrn  (.\.  V.)  Citizen-Advertiser  . William  0.  Daiiping  . ..Harvard  Club 

diaries  J.  Welincr  . ..Waldorf-Astoria 

.Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald  . .Mr.  Jc  .Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  ..Barclay 

W.  S.  .Morris  111  . Barclay 

J.  W.  West  . Barclay 

.Mary  Ellzalieth  Ellis  . Barclay 

Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News  . William  M.  Hart  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Austin  (Tex.)  Ameriean-Statesman  . Mr.  A  Mrs.  L.  .N.  Giddber  Kbciton 


Bakersfield  (Calif.)  CaliAomian 
Baltimore  (.Md.)  News-Post  .... 
Baltimore  (.Md. )  Sun  . 


Bangor  (.Me.)  .News  . 
Bangor  ( Me. )  Patriot 


Bane  (Vt.)  Times  . 

Baton  Bouge  (La.)  State-Times  A  .Advocate 


Battle  Creek  (.Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  . 


Beacon-Newhurgh  (N.  Y.)  News 


Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune  . . 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Newspaper  Brokers  •  Financial  Consultants 
for  Newspapers 

in  Small,  Medium  and  Large  Markets 


50  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


ELdorado  5-0405 


Bennington  (VL)  Banner  . . . . Frank  E.  Howe.  II  . PrbKe  George 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  . __Bolland  L.  Adams  . . -Waldorf-Astoria 

B.  Ellis  Sendee  . —....-Waldorf-Ast^ 

Binghamton  (N.  Y’.)  Press  . - . A.  B.  Engelbert  . . J(ew  Weston 

J.  Fred  Jones  . . . New  AVeston 

Fred  W.  Stein  . . —....Waldorf-Astoria 

James  J.  Burnett  . . Waldorf-.Astorla 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  A  News  -..Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr . Pierre 

W.  Frank  Aycock,  Jr . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  B.  Bradley  . — Waldorf -Asto^ 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune  . Mrs.  Stella  1.  Mann  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Serlle  — . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Moeller  Waldorf-.Ast^ 

Mrs.  Dale  V.  Ness  _ _ -Waldorf-Astoria 

Bloomington  (111.)  Pantagraph  . Lorlng  C.  Merwin  ....—....—Waldorf-Astoria 

Davis  .Merwin  . - . Barclay 

Joe  M.  Bunting  . Slielton 

Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press  - . Paul  K.  Eyerly  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  K.  Eyerly  . Waldorf-.Astorla 

Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  — . -James  L.  Brown  . AA'aldorf-Astoria 

Boston  (Muss.)  Christian  Science  Monitor  .John  H.  Hoagland  - . -AA’aldorf-Astoria 

M.  Alvah  Blanchard  . AA'aldorf-Astoria 

Herbert  T.  Stanger  . . Commodore 

Franklin  H.  Smith  . Belmont-Plaza 

Bo.ston  (Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler  . Robert  B.  Choate  . Pierre 

George  E.  Akerson _ — . AA'aldorf-Astoria 

George  E.  Minot  . —....AA'aldorf-Astoria 

Daniel  B.  Buggies,  Jr.  _ New  AA'eston 

Paul  S.  Roberts,  Jr.  - . New  AA'eston 

AA’m.  Baumrucker,  Jr . .New  AA'estoo 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era  . ..Henry  A.  Satterwiilte  . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  M.  Cleary  . —AA’aldorf-Astoria 

AA'illiam  E.  Eysinger  . „..AA'aldorf-Astoria 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  . Leigh  Danenberg  ..  . c/o  Delisser,  lat 

11  E.  44th  81 

A.  J.  Miller  . c/o  Dell.sser,  Int 

Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News  . .John  T.  Scliofleld  .  . ...Biltmore 

Edwin  J.  Schofield  . . Biltmore 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  . . -Clarkson  S.  Barnes  . Barclay 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes  . . Barclay 

Bristol  &  Levittown  (Pa.)  Courier  and  Times..Murray  C.  Hotchkiss  . AA'aldorf-Astoria 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times  . .fhas.  L.  Fuller  . . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Dally  — . - . sid  Klass  . Brookly  Dally. 

2427  Surf  An. 

Al  Klass  — — .  ■’  ” 


B 

-AValler  Kane  . . —AA’aldorf-Astoria 

•Fred  I.  Arcliiliald  . ..Barclay 

.Emmett  P.  Kavanaugh  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Sydney  AY.  Porter  . Lexington 

Carl  Ganz  . . - . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

Spaulding  Albeit  . AA'aldorf-Astoria 

..Ricliard  K.  AVarreii  . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

Robert  E.  Kiali  . Shelton 

.V'.  T.  Robinson  . —Studio  Suite, 

R.  A.  Loweoek  .  AA’aldorf-Astoria 

R.  D.  Kimball  . 

.Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  C.  AA’alker..  Belmont  Plaza 
Charles  P.  Mansliip,  Jr.  ..  Barclay 

Douglas  I-  Manship  ....- . Barclay 

Robert  B.  Miller  . . Pierre 

George  K.  Dolliver  . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

.Herman  Lazarus,  Jr . — JIarelay 

Maurice  Zinader  . -limes  Bldg., 

Bayoruie,  N.  J. 

.Harry  Cohen  . - . 5t.  Moritz 

11.  A’.  Nocton  . - . St.  Moritz 

Ralph  B.  Flemming  . . J.  P.  McKinney  & 

Son,  30  Rock. 
Plaza 

Douglas  V.  Clarke  . J.  P.  .McKinney  & 

Son 

.0.  E.  Davis  . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

E.  C.  Davis  . . . AV’aldorf-Astoria 

R.  AA’.  Akers  — _ - . -Barclay 

.James  H.  March,  Jr . Lexington 

AVm.  T.  Dentzer  . Lexington 


Buffalo  (.\.  Y’.)  Courier-Express 


Cliarles  Karsboom  . 

_ 65  E.  TCth  St. 

AA’illUm  I.  Hershey  ....  .. 
AA’illiam  T.  Moore  . 

...-AA’aldorf-Astorli 

G.  Gordon  Strong  . 

. AValdorf-.Vstoria 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey  — . 

..—Drake 

William  H.  Vodrey,  Jr. 

.....Ambassador 

H.  I.  Bassler  . - . . 

_ Barclay 

Edwin  F.  Ileame 

C.  Victor  Hughes  . 

..—Barclay 

Joseph  D.  Long  - . 

.-AV.  J.  Conners,  III  . 

A.  G.  Bennett  . 

. Barclay 

H.  AV.  Clother  . 

H.  A.  Rosenfield  . Barclay 

F.  J.  Butler  — . —Barclay 

J.  F.  Clement  . Jiarclay 

T.  R.  Schaeffer  . Barclay 

Buffalo  (.\.  \.)  News  . - . Ernest  D.  Anderson  . Kelly-Smith  Co.. 

Graybar  Bldg. 

AA’illiam  J.  Callanan  . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Gordon  E.  Smith  . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

James  H.  Rlghter  . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Henry  Z.  Urban  . St.  Regis 

AVllllam  Keightley  . -....— Commodore 

„  ,  George  T.  Moseley  . - . St.  Regis 

Burlington  (N.  C.)  Tlmes-News  . . -Staley  A.  Cook  . . Lexington 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  . _Davld  AV.  Howe  . -AA’aldorf-AstorU 

J.  AVarren  .McClure  . -....-AA’aldorf-Astoria 


Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner  . 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messenger 

CatskUl  (N.  Y.)  Mall . . . 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  . 

Central  Newspapers.  Inc . 

Charleston  (AV.  Va.)  Gazette  . 


Cliarleston  (AV.  Va.)  Mall 
Cluu’lotte  (N.  C.)  Nsws  ... 


Clarlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 


Clattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press 
Times  . . 


-..—Arnold  Daane  . - . Lexington 

—....Mrs.  Harold  A.  .Stretch  _ Ambaraador 

Harold  A.  Stretch.  Jr . Ambassador 

William  A.  Stretch  — . Ambassador 

Jane  A.  Stretch  — . Ambassador 

Neal  E.  Dyer  ....— . Amba.ssador 

Maurice  L.  Platt  . Amba.ssadur 

. John  J.  AA'aterbury  . —Shelton 

. Howard  E.  Sllbersteln  . Fourteen,  14  E.  M 

- 1.  F.  Hladky,  Jr . Barclay 

. -AA’IIlard  C.  AVorcester  - _ -Waldorf-Astoria 

. Robert  L.  Smith  . -Belmont  Plaza 

Frank  A.  Knight  ....— . Shelton 

AV.  E.  Chilton.  Ill  . Belmont  Plaza 

Mrs.  Ellz.  Chilton  Murray  ..  Belmont  Plaza 

Girard  R.  liowrey.  Jr . Belmont  Plaza 

. ....Fred  M.  Staunton  . .Jiarclay 

. Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rrodie  S. 

Griffith  . . AA’aldorf-.AstorU 

. J.  E.  Dowd  . . . AValdorf-.Astoria 

AA".  B.  Sandlin  . . AA’aldorf-.Astoria 

C.  C.  Altliaiis  . J.exington 

and 

. ...  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  MeD.  Puekette..AA'aldorf-.\slnrla 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden  Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  McDonald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everett  Allen  .  St.  Moritz 

(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Welcpme  ANPA 


11  of  US  here  know  that  when  a  newspaper  man 


comes  to  the  ANPA  meetings,  or  those  of  the 
Associated  Press,  he  should  be  rightfully  busy. 
This  does  not  leave  him  much  time  for  the  kind 
of  discussion  we  like  to  have  with  Publishers  on 
their  own  home  ground. 


f  you  do  get  a  chance,  though,  we  would  like 
to  see  you.  Perhaps  you  would  even  call  us,  or 
come  over  to  see  us.  We  have  just  added  the  new 
BIRMINGHAM  ROOM 


to  our  New  York  office  suite — you  can  relax  there, 
do  your  telephoning,  dictate  a  letter  or  so,  and 
generally  make  yourself  comfortable. 


I  c 


NEGOTIATOR 
FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


60  East  42  Street  .  .  .  T^ew  Tork,  N-  T. 
Murray  Hill  7'4242 


Washington 


Chicago 


New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 

{Continued  from  page  134) 

.  Tkft 

Detroit  (.Mich.)  Free  Press  ...........™„... 

Arthur  T.  Gormley  . 

Chas.  J.  Feldmann  . 

. Parelay 

Louis  M.  Rich  _ 

Cbeyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle  &  SUte  Tribune 

Jobn  E.  Tompkins  _...._...3arelay 

Wendell  P.  Marshall  ............Barclay 

...Tracy  S.  McCraken  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  C.  Lee  . 

Henry  P.  Martin  ...... 

Vincent  Starzlnger  . 

..Lee  Hills  . 

...—Waldorf-Astoria 

. .Waldorf-Astoria 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News  . . . 

H.  C.  Weidler  . 

Apts. 

Arthur  E.  Hall  ....__ — ..Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  J.  Griner  . . . 

George  Nelson  . 

C.  W.  Cosgrove  . . 

- .Waldorf-Ast^ 

—Ambassador 

Russ  Stewart  . . . 

...Waldorf-Astoria 

Elliott  Shumaker  . . 

-....-Park  Lane 

Burt  Nelson  . . . . 

J.  H.  Wood  . 

...Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  Nelson  . 

W.  D.  Maxwell  . . 

Max  J.  Gerstman  ...... 

- Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  M.  Kennedy  . . . 

Dover  (Del.)  State  News  . 

..Jack  Smyth  . . 

. -Taft 

H.  F.  Grumhaus  . . . 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald  . 

..Mr.  k  Mrs.  F.  W. 

J.  W.  Park  . . . 

Woodward  . .  . 

C.  E.  McKlttrick  . . 

..Waldorf-Astoria 

Duluth  (Mbin.)  Herald  and  News-Tribune. 

..B.  H.  Bidder,  Jr . 

F.  J.  Bylngton.  Jr . 

..Waldorf-Astoria 

Eugene  McGuckln,  Jr. 

....—Barclay 

Cblekasba  (Okla.)  Expresg  . . . 

_....Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dave  Vandlvier..Belmont  Plaza 

J.  R.  Van  Horn  . . 

- Ridder-Johns,  Ik. 

CMllieothe  (0.)  Gaaette  - - - — 

. Hr.  Jc  Mrs.  W.  E.  Beeler 

...Waldorf-Astoria 

41  E.  sotli  at' 

CiDclnnatl  (0.)  Enquirer  . 

. 3oger  H.  Ferger  . . 

Ous  Nordln  . 

-....aJUdderJohoi. 

Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-News  . . 

ClneinnaU  (6.)  Times-Star  . 

...David  S.  Ingalls  . . 

...River  Club 

Morley  C.  Ballantine  .. 

—....435  E.  52Dd  8t, 

Lloyd  B.  Taft  . . 

..Ambassador 

James  P.  Rosemond  ....... 

Karl  T.  Finn  . . . 

East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  . . 

..P.  H.  Wire  . . . 

.......Waldorf-Astoria 

_Charles  F.  McCahill  ..... 

Easton  (Pa.)  Expren  . . .  . 

N.  R.  Howard  . 

F.  R.  Uamlen  . . 

. . Waldorf-Ast^ 

Leo  P.  Doyle  . 

J.  F.  Wohlers  . . 

. Bbeltw 

F.  Frelberger  . 

C.  H.  Schmell  _ 

. ..^Dielton 

Guerdon  Holden  . 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  &  Telegram  ... 

...Marshall  B.  Atkinson 

Sterling  E.  Grabam  . . 

Bruce  J.  Nelson  ....... 

Wright  Bryan  . . 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News  and  Times  . 

..Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer  ..Waldorf-Astorta  1 

Elgin  (lU.)  Courier-News  . . . . 

Eilzabetb  (N.  J.)  Journal  .  . . 

Edward  J.  O’Connor  . . 

Harry  P.  Frank  ......... 

_  _  _ 

W.  L.  Chorpenlng  . . 

...Lexington 

John  B.  Lake  ... _ ... 

Myron  A.  Pier  ......... 

.. 

..John  P.  Dllle,  Jr.  ..... 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  &  Star  Gazette 

.T.  V.  Taft  _ _ 

D.  A.  Lundgren  . 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post  &  Times  . . 

...Edward  M.  Pooley  .... 

Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram  ...... _ _ 

Heintzelman  . 

...Waldorf-Astoria 

Russell  Stokley  ....... 

.......Waldorf-Astoria 

_ _ J.  M.  Blalock  . . 

Paul  Ochs  .  . . . 

8.  L.  Latimer,  Jr. 

Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard  &  Times..Don  O'Kane  .............. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Hampton 

ETtnsTllle  (Ind)  Press  . . . 

..W.  C.  Bussing,  Sr . 

.....Waldorf-Astoria 

Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  . . 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  &  Ledger  ..... 

......A.  H.  Chapman  . 

...Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  R.  Ashworth  . . 

...Waldorf-AstorU 

_ A.  E.  Campbell  . . . 

C.  E.  Seviany  _ _ 

Guy  Bullock  . . . 

H.  D.  Paulson  .......... 

_ _ Waldorf-Astoria 

..  ..Edur  T.  Wolfe.  Jr. 

Findlay  (0.)  Republican-Courier  ........... 

Joto  W.  Wolfe  . 

...Pierre 

Edwin  Heminger  ...... 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  . . 

...Harold  M.  Utley  _ 

_ Barclay 

A.  W.  Ruckle  ..  ..  . 

Florence  (S.  C.)  Nevre  . . . 

...Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  0’Dowd..Waldorf-A8torla  1 

Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger  It  Chronicle 

.W.  8.  Merryman  . . 

_ Waldorf-AstorU 

A.  W.  Shlpton  . 

R.  M.  Merryman  . . 

.....~  Waldorf-AstorU 

R.  N.  Smith  . . 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 

k 

Robert  W.  Richards  .... 

R.  J.  Bentley,  Jr . 

. .....Waldorf-AstorU 

Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch  . . . 

......E.  W.  Mathews  . . 

. Statler 

Ft.  Wayne,  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  ........ 

...V.  M.  Simmons  . . 

_ _ Park  Lane 

Jack  C.  Mathews  . 

James  R.  Fleming  ..... 

_ _ Park  Lane 

Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader  . 

_ W.  Allen  Underhill  . 

. Yale  aub 

Richard  G.  Inskeep  ... 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  . 

....Amon  G.  Carter.  Jr.  .. 

. ...Pierre 

CosboetoD  (0.)  Tribune  . 

...Blltmore 

J.  M.  North.  Jr.  . . 

_ Waldorf-AstorU 

B.  N.  Honea  . . . 

. Ambassador 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times  and  News  . 

....Waldorf-Astoria 

Fostoria  (0.)  Review-Times  ............... 

...  Edmond  M.  Hopkins  „ 

. „Waldorf-AstorU 

V.  E.  Switzer 

Framingham  (Mass.)  News  . . . 

...Robert  0.  MaePherson 

_ _ Prince  George 

Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard  .......... 

....Donald  L.  Breed  .... 

.  Waldorf-AstorU 

D 

1 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jas.  F. 

Mrs.  Milton  Schmith  . 

_ Waldorf-AstorU 

Chambers,  Jr . . . 

Gallipolis  (0.)  Tribune  .........  .............. 

....Robert  L.  Meyers  ..... 

-....— e/o  Dear  Putilia- 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Jackson..Waldorf-Astorla 

tion  k  ladk. 

Don  L.  Schneider  . 

. Blltmore 

40  Journal  It 

Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  . . 

. Frank  S.  Stevens 

..  .Belmont  Plaza 

Jersey  City,  Hi 

. ...  -Ml  of  J.  P. 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowltz  . . 

James  D.  Black  . . 

.......  McKinney  k 

Stephen  A.  Collins  . 

. Belmont  Plaza 

James  V.  Bonner  _ .. 

. .  Son.  Ine.,  M 

Danville  (Dl.)  Commercial-News  . 

John  C.  Smith  ........ 

.......  Rockefeller 

Danville  (Va.)  Begister  &  Bee  . . 

..._Hr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Grant  Barclay 

Robert  F.  Young  ...... 

Andrew  A.  Farley  . . 

Gvden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday  . 

....Miss  Alicia  Patterson 

W.  Marlon  Saunders  . 

. Roosevelt 

City,  N.  T. 

Davenport  (losra)  Times-Demoerat  ...... 

. P.  D.  Adler  . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

Alan  Hathway  „  ......... 

D.  K.  Gottlieb  _ _ 

....Waldorf-Astoria 

Ernest  Levy  .  ....... 

—  ....•a  ” 

Dayton  (0.)  Journal  Herald  . . 

Harold  Ferguson  . 

James  J.  Morrlsey  . 

Allan  Woo(b  . . 

........Belmont  Plaza 

Daytona  Beaeb  (Fla.)  News-Journal  .... 

John  J.  Mullen  . 

F.  W.  Schaub  . . 

Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  . . .  ...... 

....Mr.  k  Mrs.  Ben  E.  Atkins  .St.  Moritz  | 

Edward  Lindsay  . 

....Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  B.  Garland  -St.  Morltx  | 

Donald  Lindsay  . 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  H.  Yancey  ...St.  Moritz  I 

..  .0.  B.  Williams  . 

-Waldorf-AstorU 

P.  H.  Wire  . Z!!.!."!" 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Williams 

.....—Waldorf-AstorU 

B.  C.  Vedder  . 

J.  F.  Bertram  .  ...... 

_ Waldorf-AstorU 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune 

_ 116  E.  66th  St. 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  . . . 

...Carroll  W.  Pareher  ... 

_ .Waldorf-AstorU 

latither  la.  Hill  . 

Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  &  Times  . 

...Arthur  P.  Irving  . 

. . Waldorf-AstorU 

Kenneth  MacDonald  . 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times  . . 

...Philip  S.  Weld  . . 

........Gladstone 

Frank  Eyerly  . 

. Ambassador 

Anne  W.  Weld  . . 

David  kruldenler,  Jr . 

(Continued  on  page  188) 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


X 


fr 


* 


Germ-free  Animals.  At  the  Lobund 

Institute  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  these  Stainless  Steel  germ-free 
units  hold  animals  that  lead  a  germ- 
free  life.  The  animals  are  handled  with 
the  large  gloves  shown,  and  valuable 
experiments  can  be  run  on  creatures 
who  eat  only  sterilized  food,  and 
breathe  sterile  air.  The  Stainless  Steel 
tanks  are  smooth  and  easy  to  clean, 
and  they  will  not  corrode. 


'1 


Withstands  100  Falling  Tons.  The 

Air  Force  B-47  Stratojet  weighs  100 
tons.  When  the  plane  touches  down 
onto  a  runway,  it  needs  the  toughest, 
strongest  landing  gear  that  money  can 
buy.  The  outer  cylinder  of  each  out¬ 
rigger  strut  is  made  from  USS  Shelby 
Seamless  Tubing.  There  are  no  welds. 
Each  tube  is  pierced  from  a  solid  bil¬ 
let  of  fine  steel.  Only  steel  can  do  so 
many  jobs  so  well. 


--  ’  >  _ _ .  V 

1.-1  V,  4  .  ‘Si-l** 


200,000  Square  Feet  of  Roof!  The  roof  for  this  huge  factory  is  made  from  steel  roof  deck 

welded  to  the  roof  purlins.  The  small  crew  shown  in  the  picture  can  install  over  8,000  square  feet 
in  a  day.  The  welded  construction  protects  against  wind,  bomb  blast  or  earthquakes. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


Tkis  traii-Mrk  is  iw  {liii  ti  sialitf  still 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburg  30,  Pa, 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE.  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE.  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING.  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY.  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  DIvhioss  ol  UNITED  STATES  STEa  CORPORATION.  PITTS8URGN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  l-iozi 

SEE  The  Unilad  States  Steel  Hour.  It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


(Continued  from  imge  136) 

Cloiersvllle  (X.  Y.)  U'arter-HoraUl  .  ...Mr.  &  .Mrs.  F.  H.  Waltamatli  ..Taft 

.Mr.  k  .Mrs.  R.  J.  Arnold  ..Taft 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  D.  C.  Ortniston  ....Shelton 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  . M.  M.  Oppegard  . Barclay 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  . Louis  A.  Well,  Jr . .Waldorf-Astoria 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  . H.  G.  MacMillan  . Barclay 

Green  Bay  (WIs.)  Press-Gazette  . Joseph  Homer,  Jr . „Bittmore 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette  . H.  Irving  Jenks  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  J.  Broughan  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Harold  E.  LeVanway  .........^Waldorf-Astoria 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  &  Record  . B.  B.  Jeffress  . . Lexington 

.Miles  H.  Wolff  . Barclay 

Greenslmrg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Review  . David  W.  Mack  . . . Barclay 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont  . ....Mr.  k  Mrs.  Charlie  Peace  ..Ambassador 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  Kelly  Sisk  ....Ambassador 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  . Ellis  Rletzel  . Greenwich,  Conn. 

Ted  Yudain  . . . Greenwich,  Conn. 


H 


Hayerstowu  (.Md.)  Herald  and  Mall  . Wm.  Preston  Lane,  Jr . 277  Park  Ave. 

C.  Neill  Baylor  . Barclay 


Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 


A.  Jay  Sebaff  ..  . . . Barclay 

Robert  A.  Lewis  . - . Barclay 

..T.  E.  Nichols  . Chatham 

A.  G.  Muir  . . - . Roo.sevelt 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  . -James  S.  DeLaurier  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hannibal  (Mo,)  Courier-Post  . E.  L,  Sparks  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hanover  (Pa,)  Sun  . - . Hugh  B.  Hostetter  . Belmont  Plaza 

C.  Homer  Meredith  - . Belmont  Plaza 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News  and  Patriot  . Edwin  F.  Russell  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News-Record  . Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr . Elysee 

Hartford  (Conn,)  Courant  . John  R.  Reltemeyer  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  Sudarsky  . . . Pierre 

Jerome  H.  O’Callaghan  . Barclay 

John  L.  Coughlin  . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  . . David  R.  Daniel  . . Ambassador 

Latham  B.  Howard  . Lexington 

Joseph  L.  Woods  . . Lexington 

Carl  E.  Llndstrom  . -St.  Moritz 

John  R.  Callahan  . ....Barbizon  Plaza 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  . J-  Wesley  Russ  . Uxlngton 

George  W.  McLaughlin  . Lexington 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Sentinel  and  Plain 

Speaker  . Frank  Walser  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  John  R.  Dershuck  . Park  I,ane 

Hlbbing  (Minn.)  Tribune  . Mr.  &  .Mrs.  P.  C.  Hitchcock  ..Barclay 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise  . Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry  . Barclay 

B.  B.  Terry,  Jr . Barclay 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  D.  A.  Rawley  ....Barclay 
Holt  McPherson  . Barclay 

Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Mirror  . Mrs.  Jeffee  G.  Donosky  . Amliassador 

.M.  M.  Donosky  . Ambassador 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript -Telegram  . Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Dwight  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  Dwight.  Jr.  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Donald  R.  Dwight  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  M.  Healy  - . Biltmore 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin  . Riley  H.  Allen  ..  ..  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald  . Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrington  ..Waldorf-Astoria 

Hope  (Ark.)  Star  . . Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer  ..Waldorf-.Astorla 

Hut  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record  and  New 

Era  . - . Mr.  k  Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer  -Waldorf-.kstorla 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  . . J-  D-  Butler  .  . Biltmore 

O.  L.  Mims  . Biltmore 

M.  J.  Butler  ..  . .  Pierre 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  . ....Eugene  J.  Lemcoe  .  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register-Star  . Raymond  C.  Kennedy  - New  Weston 

.John  D.  Weinman  ..  . New  Weston 

William  S.  Decker,  Jr.  — ....Slielton 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  & 

Advertiser  . ..William  Blrkc  . Barclay 

IMward  Long  . Barclay 

Walker  Long  . -Barclay 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  . .lack  (..anghorne  . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite  k  Plainsman  ..  ..Robert  D.  Lusk  . . Essex  House 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald  . John  P.  Harris  . Savoy  Plaza 

Hyannls  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard-Timis  Dan  B.  Gaylord  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  k  News  . -Hilton  U.  Brown  -....-....-....Waldorf-Astoria 

William  A.  Dyer.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  Walter  McCarty  - . —Waldorf-Astoria 

Emil  C.  Woempner  . Waldnrf-.lstoria 

Charles  B.  Lord  . —Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  Grimes  . Waldor.'-.Vstoria 

Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen  . W.  T.  Hageboeck  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe  . .  . Llnwood  I.  Noyes  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Geraldine  H.  Noyes  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  .  . . L.  S.  Pickering  . Uxlngton 

J 


Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger  &  News  . R.  M.  Hederman.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Frederick  Sullens  - . Barblzon-Plaza 

Jackson  (Terni.)  Sun  - . . . -Albert  A.  .Stone  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Fla.  Tlmes-Unlon  . Robert  Millar  . . Barclay 

Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Press  - . -Theodore  Newhouse  . 630  Park  Ave. 

,  .  Johnson  . ...lamaica,  L.  I. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal  . J.  R.  Nelson  . Plaza 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch  - . -J.  Graff  Bomln-rger  . .Waldorf-Astoria 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  . Donald  Newhouse  . Jersey  City,  N  J, 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  . Carl  A.  Jones  . Barclay 

T.  W.  Atkins  . ....Barclay 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News  . John  F.  Lux  ..  .  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Junction  City  (Kan.)  Union  . . - . —Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  D.  Montgomery  Waldorf-Astoria 


Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  . - . Ralph  H.  Bastlen,  Jr.  _ .Waldorf-Astoria 

Kane  (Pa.)  Republican  - - - G.  Scott  Smith  _ -....— Waldorf-Astoria 

Kankakee  (HI.)  Journal  . -Burrell  Small  . .Park  Lane 

Len  H.  Small  ....—....Park  Lane 


Kansas  City  (.Mo.)  Star  ..  . . Roy  A.  Roberts  . . Amlvussador 

C.  G.  Wellington  . ....Ambassadw 

Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt  . .  Waldorf -Astor^ 

Emil  A.  Sees  .Waldorf-Astoih 

Duke  Sboop  Waldorf-Astovh 

Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier  . . H.  Luke  Nelson  - . . . .-Waldorf-Asto^ , 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News  . . Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Haden  . -Belmont  Plaia 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman  . ....Harry  D.  Frey  . .  Lexington 

Louis  R.  Netter  - _ -...  Lexington 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press  . H.  Galt  Braxton  . Lexington 

A.  M.  Stroud  . Lexington 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  . Frank  Jenkins  _ Barclay 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc . . Lee  Hills  . . — . -....Waldorf-Astorh 

H.  C.  Weldler  _ Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  J.  Grlner  _ —Waldorf-Astoria 

George  Nelson  - . -.- . -Ambassador 

C.  W.  Cosgrove  -....-....-....-Park  Lane 
Elliott  Shumaker  -....— ....Park  Lane 

B.  R.  Hatton  . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  . Chas.  H.  Smith,  Jr.  -....-....Roosevelt 

Guy  L.  Smith  -....- . - . 'Daft 

L 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citizen  . . . . JUr.  &  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gallagher  -..Waldorf-Astoria 

Alma  Gallagher  . Waldorf-Astoria 

La  Crosse  (WIs.)  Tribune  . . -....W.  T.  Burgess  — . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lancaster  (0.)  Eagle-Gazette  . . . E.  C.  Crane  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Lancaster  Newspapers  . J.  Hale  Steinman  -....- _ ....Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  F.  Steinman  -....- . Drake 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter  -....- . Roosevelt 

John  H.  Carter  . Roosevelt 

Harry  F.  Stacks  . Roosevelt 

C.  L.  Fountain  . - . Taft 

H.  C.  Carpenter  . - . ...Ystor 

Laramie  (Wyo.)  Bulletin  &  Republican- 

Boomerang  . . . . . Russ  Allbaugb  . Waldorf-Astoria 

La  Salle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune  . Frederick  C.  Miller  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal  . . Donald  W.  Reynolds  -....- . Waldorf-Astoria 

Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin  - . . —Harry  J.  Whiteman  . ..Biltmore 

Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call  .  . -..Mr.  k  Mrs.  Ihos.  M.  Gibbons  Plaza 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  &  Tribune  ..  . William  F.  Lueey  . . Lexington 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News  . . . Henry  L.  Wilder  . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arhelyn  Wilder  Sansone  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  Sansone  - . . Waldorf-Astorh 

Jack  Schropp  . Waldorf-Astorh 

Leominster  (Mas.s.)  Enterprise  . Rotert  H.  James  . . Roosevelt 

Clinton  P.  Rowe  . ..Roosevelt 

Lewiston  (.Me.)  Sun  &  Journal  . . R.  H.  Costello  .  -Park  Lane 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  . Fred  B.  Wachs  . -Katz  Agency,  I 

477  .Madisoai 

Levlttown  &  Bristol  (Pa.)  Times  and 

Courier  . . . . . -....Murray  C.  Hotchkiss  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  .  -....-Walter  W.  White  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat  ..-K.  A.  Engel  - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette  . ....-J.  N.  Helskell  . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hugh  B.  Patterson.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ia>ckport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal  -  -E.  D.  Corson  . . Plaza 

Peter  Corson  - .  . Plaza 

W.  J.  Kemble  - . —Plaza 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and  Press- 

Telegram  . .  . . Herman  H.  Bidder  . Savoy-Plaza 

Harold  M.  Hines  . St.  Moritz 

Lawrence  A.  ColUns  . . Barclay 

C.  E.  Phillips  - . Plaza 

Ia)ng  Branch  (X.  J.)  Record  .  . l/)uls  H.  Farb  -  -  . 295  Madison  .b 

laingvlew  (Wash.)  News  . . . . . ..J.  M.  McClelland.  Jr.  . . Waldorf-.Ystorli 

Lorain  (0.)  Journal  .  -Harry  R.  Horvltz  . Waldorf-.Ystorla 

Ms  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News  . Virgil  Pinkley  - . Barclay 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  . . .Norman  Chandler  . .........Pierre 

Otis  Chandler  . - . Pierre 

Philip  Chandler  . Pierre 

Muisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and  Times  ..Lisle  Baker  . -....- . Barclay 

Mark  Ethridge  - . -....-..Barclay 

‘  James  S.  Pope  . Barclay 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  . . . . John  H.  Costello  . —55  Ea.sl  End  .itt 

Frank  A.  Lawlor  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  k  Advance  . . Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  Glass.  Ill  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Glass  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Carter  Glass,  Jr.  - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clyde  White  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  . .  . Ernest  W.  Lawson  . - . -Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  Hastings  Gamage  . . WaldorNAstorla 

Peter  Gamage  - . Waldorf-Astoria 

M 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  News  ..  . W.  D.  Mansfield,  Jr . Ambassador 

i>.  M.  Farley  . . Ambassador 

Mary  Hunter  Mansfield  . Amtessador 

Madison  (WIs.)  Capital  Timi-s  &  Wis.  .State 

Journal  .  ....Don  Anderson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Martin  AA'olman  . -....-AValdorf-Astorla 

Magnolia  (Ark.)  Banner-News  . Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer  AValdorf-Astorla 

Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Reeord-.Amerlcan  . T.  L.  Stevenson  . -....-....-Taft 

Mamaroneek  (N.  Y.)  Times  .  ...  . H.  Richmond  Campbell  . Mamaroneek.  5.T. 

Fred  W.  Greenwood,  Jr . Mamaroneek.  K.L 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald  . . -Thomas  F.  Ferguson  - . Waldorf-Astoria 

AValter  R.  Ferguson  . AValdorf-Astorla 

I. «)n  A.  Thorp  . —Waldorf-.Astorla 

Mansfield  (0.)  News-Journal  . . Harry  R.  Horvltz  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  . Llnwood  I.  Noyes  - . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Mason  City  (Iowa)  Glohe-Gazette  - .  ....Lee  P.  Loomis  - . ....—Waldorf-Astoria 

Meadville  (P.)  Tribune-Republican  . ....I^ard  Irving  Bates  . Relmont-Plaza 

Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury  . David  Brlckman  Taft 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commerelal  Appeal  &  Press 

Scimitar  . . .  . Enoch  Brown  . -....- . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  A.  Foltz  . -...—....-Waldorf-Astoria 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  and  Journal  . . Wayne  C.  Smith  - _ _ _ Barclay 

Blanche  Hixson  Smith  . ..Barclay 

Carter  H.  AVhlte  -... . Shelton 

Edward  E.  Elsenheimer  . ..Shelton 

Charles  G.  Iwanlekl  . Shelton 

(Ctyntinued  on  page  140) 
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yifhats  new  on  the  New  York  Central  ? 

Progress  Report  ^2  to  an  America  on  the  move 


Sides  of  beef  or  siding  for  houses — freight  hits  the  market 
one  day  sooner  thanks  ta  the  Central's  "Early  Bird"  service 


To  market,  to  market . . .  one  day  sooner! 


Meat  and  machinery,  salt  and  shingles, 
lettuce  and  lumber,  roll  to  market  at  better 
than  a  mile  a  minute  on  the  mile-long  Early 
Bird  freight  trains  of  the  Central. 

The  Central's  fleet  of  Early  Birds  highball 
out  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
‘dnnati,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Peoria. 
Toledo,  to  Buffalo,  Boston,  Baltimore  and 
New  York  faster  and  more  dependably 
than  ever  before. 

For  the  Central  pioneered  the  service  that 
puts  freight  trains  on  schedules  most  truck¬ 
men  envy.  Stopping  only  to  change  crews  and 
rfa  I  te-ice  the  reefers,  the  Early  Birds  get  goods 
I  to  market  up  to  one  day  sooner. 

I  How  come?  Because  New  York  Central 


saw  that  businessmen  needed  more  than 
ever  a  dependable  freight  service  at  express 
speeds ...  at  no  extra  cost.  One  which  would 
actually  save  money  for  businessmen  by 
letting  them  substitute  an  endless  belt  of 
boxcars  for  warehouses,  “high  iron”  for 
high-tax  storage  space. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Central's  Early  Birds, 
shoppers  find  western  fruits  one  day  fresher 
on  the  market;  shippers  save  up  to  one  day’s 
feeding  of  livestock,  run  less  risk  of  spoilage. 

Whether  you  are  a  New  York  Central 
passenger  or  a  shipper  or  both,  you  can  be 
sure  of  the  finest  in  transportation— through 
the  creative  research,  service,  and  high  stand¬ 


ards  of  maintenance  of  one  of  America’s 
most  progressive  railroads. 


Reports  of  progress  that  never  ends 

Early  Bird  freight  service  is  just  one  of  the 
achievements  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  In  forthcoming  advertisements, 
you'll  read  about  Central's  mechanical 
refrigeratorcars. . .  its  Centralized  Traffic 
Control . . .  assembly-line  methods  for 
car  maintenance  . . .  management  reor¬ 
ganization  ...  the  electron  microscope, 
and  many  others.  These  advertisements 
make  interesting  reading.  Look  for  them. 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 


(Conttnited  from  page  138) 

. . . . Mr.  k  Mrs.  Jas.  H.  SkewesWaldorf-Astoria 

James  B.  Skewes  . . . .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  . Robert  M.  Wliite,  II  _...._«Wal(lorf-AstorIa 

Miami  (Fia.)  Herald  . . . James  L.  Knight  . . _....„Waldorf  Towers 

John  S.  Knight  .._...._Waldorf  Towers 

Lee  Hills  . . «>....__>..Waldorr-Astoria 

Arthur  Gucker  - Waldorf-Astoria 

Les  Barnhill  .-......^Waldorf-Astoria 

Dick  Fitzgerald  . —..—......Waldorf-Astoria 

Blake  McDowell  . Waldorf  Towers 

Vem  Spitaleri  . Lexington 

Miami  (Fla.)  News  . - . James  R.  Brumby  - . Park  Lane 

John  L.  Foy  . . . Park  Lane 

Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  . — . . . Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parks  Rusk  ....Lexington 

Mid-South  Dailies  . . . . . «M.  M.  Donosky  . .  . . . 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch  . Robert  C.  Areritt  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  H.  Nixon  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  R.  Nixon  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  . Elmer  S.  Hubbell  . Barclay 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  . Mrs.  Helena  S.  Mauro  _ Belmont-Plaza 

Edward  P.  Dougherty  . .  . — . . 

Frank  Sposato  . . . 

Midland  (Mich.)  News  . . . Philip  T.  Rich  -....— ...-....-Barclay 

Gordon  F.  Phillips  . -Barclay 

Milford  (Mass.)  News  . . William  F.  Wright  . Park  Lane 

Millrllle  (N.  J.)  Republican  . - . Carl  H.  Johnson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Milwaukee  (WIs.)  Journal  . . Irwin  Maier  - . . Ambassador 

Donald  B.  Abert  . -....-....Ambassador 

Robert  K.  Drew  . -....-....Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  E.  McMullen  - . Barclay 

J.  Donald  Ferguson  - . Ambusador 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  . John  Cowles  . : . 

William  P.  Steven  - . Ambassador 

Wilbur  E.  Elston  -.... . Ambassador 

Joyce  A.  Swan  - . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  W.  Moffett  . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  Cowles,  Jr . . 

Minot  (N.  D.)  News  . . . Bay  Dobson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mississippi  Dallies  . . M.  M.  Donosky  .  . 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register  . Ralph  B.  Chandler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  J.  Hearin,  Jr . St.  Moritz 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  . — R.  F.  Hudson  . — e/o  Kelly-Smith 

Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette  . - . H.  J.  Larkin  . . Park-Sheraton 

Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record  . Norman  B.  Tomlinson  . . . 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson,  Jr . . 

Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus  . - . Arthur  C,  Saunders  . Mount  Vernon, 

N.  Y. 

James  A.  Woodworth  .  "  •' 

John  F.  Fleischmann  .  ’’  " 

Muncle  (Ind.)  Star  &  Press  . - . Walter  A.  Letzler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal  . . - . -....Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  BunkerWaldorf-Astorla 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times-Dem- 

ocrat  . - . - . .Tams  Blxby,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Tams  Bixby  III  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  A  Times-Herald  ...Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bottom  ...  Waldorf-Astork 

Itobert  B.  Smith  - .Waldorf-Astorh 


New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard  Star 


Elmer  H.  Miller  - . New  Roeheils. 

N.  Y. 

William  J.  Fitzgerald  . -  ’*  » 

George  C.  Richard  .  •'  •• 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Tribune  - _ Whltelaw  Reid  . .  . . 

Ogden  R.  Reid  - . — . -  . 

Frank  L.  Taylor  - . -  . . 

V.  Miller  . . . 

Barney  0.  Cameron  ....— . 

Sylvan  M.  Barnet,  Jr . -  .  .  ~ 

John  Bogart  . . -  . 

John  D.  Thees  ....—„ . .  . „ 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Journal-American  . Seymour  Berkson  . . 220  South  81." 

Charles  Gould  . - . 220  South  St, 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Mirror 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Telegraph  .. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  News  . R.  m.  pijmn 

P.  B.  Stephens 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Post 


Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph  . Albert  Spendlove  - . Taft 

Fred  H.  Dobens  . Taft 

Stephen  Hamblett  . Taft 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  . -James  G.  Stahlman  - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  . . Silliman  Evans,  Jr . Gotham 

Amon  Carter  Evans  . . -Gotham 

Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News  - . -Rudolph  M.  Hennick  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Frederick  E.  Hennick  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  P.  Donahue  . ..Waldorf-Astoria 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  - . S.  I.  Newhouse.  Jr.  .  . Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate  &  American  Trlbune..Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Spencer..Waldorf-Astorla 

New  Bedford  (Ma.ss.)  Standard-Times  . ....Dan  B.  Gaylord  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  . -Robert  C.  Vance  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gardner  C.  Weld  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  E.  McEvoy  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  Mill  . -....Waldorf-Astoria 

John  T.  Heath  . — Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  M.  Peterson  . Barclay 

New  Bruaswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  & 

Sunday  Times  . Hugh  N.  Boyd  . New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

Harvey  A.  Huff  .  "  ” 

Richard  Kain  . "  ’’ 

Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News  . . Harry  Cohen  . St,  Moritz 

H.  V.  Nocton  . St.  Moritz 

Ralph  B.  Flemming  ..  . J.  P.  McKinney  k 

Son.  30  Rock. 
Plaza 

Douglas  V.  Clarke  .  "  " 

Newburyport  (Mass.)  Newburyport  Daily  News  Philip  S.  Weld  . -Gladstone 

Anne  W.  Weld  . Gladstone 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  - . -Richard  E.  Rentz  . . Barclay 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier  . . ..M.  H.  Wren  _ _ -Belmont  Plaza 

0.  C.  Jones  IV  -... . -Belmont  Plaza 

0.  A.  Spargo  . . Belmont  Plaza 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  . John  Day  Jackson  . -Yale  Club 

Richard  S.  Jackson  .  . 

Lionel  S.  Jackson  . -St.  Regis 

W.  B.  Mills  - . -Roosevelt 

W.  H.  Cullum  . . Lexington 

R.  A.  Hunter  . Roosevelt 

George  Bazin  . . . . ™St.  Moritz 

New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  - - -..-J.  Albert  Dear  . . —Waldorf-Astoria 

Gerald  H.  Coy  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day  . - . — Orvln  G.  Andrews  . - 

Barnard  I-  Colby  . . . . 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  . -....David  Stem  . 880  Fifth  Ave. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  &  States..John  F.  Tims  . . —Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  H.  Hyams  III  . —Barclay 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr . Park  Lane 

Newport  (R.  I.)  News  . . E.  A.  Sherman  . Pierre 

A.  K.  Sherman  . ..Pierre 


Monroe  Gensler  — . —220  Sooth  St. 

Perry  Rosenberg  . . 220  South  St, 

>C.  B.  tIcCabe  . -235  E.  45th  R, 

W.  N.  Thomson  _ — . 235  E.  45th  IL 

Harry  Sloan  . -235  E.  45th  R. 

Lawrence  Kennelly  -....— ....235  E.  45th  R, 

•J.  Samuel  Perlman  . 525  W.  52nd  R 

“  ■■  “■  220  E.  42nd  R. 

220  E.  42nd  R. 

0.  E.  Donnelly  . -220  E.  42nd  8L 

W.  H.  James  . -.220  E.  42nd  8L 

J.  A.  Derham  . 220  E.  42nd  St. 

T.  J.  Cochrane  . 220  E.  42nd  R. 

Seward  Davis  — . 220  E.  42od  8L 

Warren  Bush  . - . 220  E.  42nd  St. 

H.  M.  Steele  . - . .220  E.  42nd  R. 

William  Welkowltz  . ..—220  E.  42nd  Sk 

.Morris  Banllower  . -220  E.  42nd  St 

8.  D.  Willey  - 220  E.  42nd  St 

Dudley  Feldman  . - . 220  E.  42nd  St 

C.  H.  Faille  - . —220  E.  42nd  St 

J.  E.  Hazel  - . 220  E.  42nd  St 

W.  J.  O’Brien  . 220  E.  42nd  St 

J.  Minogue  — . 220  E.  42ad  St 

8.  Varley  . — . —220  E.  42ad  St 

L.  D.  Chandler  . ....—220  E.  42nd  St 

R.  A.  Ahlstrom  . 220  E.  42nd  St 

W.  A.  Carey  — . 220  E.  42nd  St 

G.  L.  Laroeque  ......  —.......220  E.  42ad  St 

J.  H.  Mortimer  . - . 220  E.  42nd  St 

R.  E.  Neale  . 220  E.  42iid  St 

V.  B.  Palmer  _ —220  E.  42nd  St 

A.  H.  Savage  . 2‘JO  E.  42nd  St 

E.  F.  Quinn  . —220  E.  42nd  St 

J.  H.  Kracke  ....  .  . - . 220  E.  42nd  St 

....hlarvin  Berger  . 75  West  8t 

Leon  H.  Cook  . -....— 75  West  8t 

Harry  Rosen  . -....— ....—75  West  St 

Jesse  Simons  . 75  West  8t 

Arthur  Weiss  . —75  West  8t 

New-York  (N.  Y.)  Staats-Zeltung  and  Hcrold..john  A.  Borst  . . 60-20  B'wiy 

Woodslde,  S.T. 

August  Steuer  . . . -  "  " 

Erwin  Single  .  ”  " 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times  . . Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  . 220  W.  43rd  St 

Amory  H.  Bradford  . -....229  W.  43rd  R 

Thomas  B.  Campion  . 229  W.  43rd  R 

Orvll  E.  Dryfoos  . 229  W.  43rd  R 

Max  Falk  . . -229  W.  43rd  R 

Andrew  Fisher  . . 229  W.  43rd  R 

Monroe  Green  . -229  W.  43td  R 

Harold  Hall  . -229  W.  43rd  R 

C.  Raymond  Hulsart  . 229  W.  43rd  R 

C.  C.  Une  . —229  W.  43rd  R 

,  Edward  J.  Pelz  . . 229  W.  43rd  R 

Donn  M.  Purdy  .  229  W.  43rd  R 

Andrew  Ragona  . 229  W.  43rd  R 

Cortland  J.  Strang  — - -229  W.  43rd  R 

Harvey  B.  Valentine  . 229  W.  43rd  R 

Ivan  Veit  . - . -229  W.  4.3rd  R 

Ricluird  J.  Wendt  . —229  W.  43rd  R 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  World-Telegram  k  Sun  -liCe  B.  Wood  . . — . — 

N.  S.  MacneLsh  . .  . — . 

Vernon  Brooks  . -  . . . — 

Hal  J.  Fletcher  - . -  . . . — 

Edwin  T.  Burke  .  „„ 

A.  D.  Wallace  .  . . 

....Kenneth  K.  Burke  . Waldorf-.tstorli 

....Milton  I.  W’ick  . - . New  Weston 

•lames  L.  Wick  . - . New  Weston 

. Robert  I.  McCracken  . Ambassador 

Frederick  8.  Fox  . Waldorf-Astorb 

Joseph  G.  McClellan  . Amlnuisador 

John  T.  McGuire  . New  Weston 

Wllmer  F.  Eagens.  Sr . —New  Weston 

.  Mussell  A.  Qulsenherry  . Waldorf-Astorb 

-Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Jr.  -Waldorf-Astorb 


Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Niles  (Ohio)  Times  . . 


Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 


North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times 
North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News 


Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  . Charles  E.  Kellogg  . Lexington 

Norwalk  (0.)  Reflector-Herald  . -Dudley  A.  White  II 


Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin-Record 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 


. -Harrison  C.  Noyes  . —Waldorf-Astorb 

Clifford  C.  Oat  . Waldorf-Astorb 

0 

—Joseph  R.  Knowland  . Waldorf-Astorb 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr.  - . Waldorf-Astorb 

. Joseph  F.  Breeze  . —Barclay 


Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 
Ogdenshurg  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and  Advance 

News  - . — .  . Franklin  R.  Little  . — -Waldorf-.Astorb 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  . . K.  P.  Boyle  . Waldorf-Astorb 

R.  W.  Rhoades  . . Waldorf-Astorb 

T.  J.  Moran  ....-— . Waldorf-Astorb 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times..R.  K.  Gaylord  . —Waldorf-Astorb 

Edward  L.  Gaylord  . Waldorf-Astorb 

Robert  II.  Spahn  . ..Waldorf-Astorb 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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The  eomfortahU  lounge,  available  to  all  pattengen 


Starting  May  20th,  American  introduces  the  first  nonstop  aircoach 
service  coast-to-coast  on  the  DC  *7,  world’s  fastest  airliner.  This  is  the 
fastest  transcontinental  aircoach  service. 

“The  Royal  Coachman”  is  also  the  most  luxurious  aircoach 
service  in  history.  You  can  reserve  your  seat 

when  you  buy  your  ticket.  There  is  a  ^ 

spacious  passenger  lounge  and  fine  meals 
are  served,  available  at  economical  prices. 

“The  Royal  Coachman”  is  an  a//* 

coach  service,  operating  every  day  in  I 

the  week.  For  reservations  and  flight  \ 

information  on  this  new  service,  see  your  H|j||p|M  i 

travel  agent  or  call  your  nearest  American 

BDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1956 


Subject  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  approval 


i 

i 


I 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


(Continued  from  page  140) 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  TImes-Uerald  . B.  Fitzpatrick  . Lexington 

Grr;  Fitzpatrick  . . . laMington 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald  . ....Ben  H.  Cowder;  . . Barclay 

Lyle  A.  Johnson  . Barelay 

Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern  . „A.  Thomas  Scfawalm  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Samuel  W.  Heaney  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Register  . Joseph  L.  Naar  . Ossining.  N.  Y. 

Fred  J.  Tlttel  ....  . . Ossining,  .\.  Y'. 

Douglas  R.  Wlldey  . ..Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Oswego  (N.  Y’.)  Palladium-Times  . ..Clarence  T.  Leighton  . Shelton 

Tliomas  A.  Cloutier  . . Shelton 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  . R.  W.  Soutbam  . . . Chatham 

i».  I.  Ker  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer  . Mr.  t  Mrs.  Lawrence  W. 

Hager  . . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier  . George  Grimes  . . Waldorf- Astoria 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press  . . J.  E.  Campbell  . . Waldorf-Astoria 


Paris  (HI.)  Beacon-News 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  .. 


Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 


Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News 


Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  . 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News 


Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette 


Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial 


Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch  and 

Independent  . 

Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight  and  Sun 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette  . 


..B.  H.  Jettison  . -Commodore 

..Harry  B.  Haines  . . -Paterson.  N.  J. 

IMward  B.  Haines  . Paterson,  N.  J. 

..Carl  P.  Slane  . . . -Plaza 

Henry  P.  Slane  . .  . Plaza 

-John  W.  Barnhart  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  J.  McDonnell  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  G.  Alexander  . Waldorf-Astoria 

-George  H.  Lewis,  Jr,  . Barclay 

..Robert  .McLean  . . -Amba.ssador 

Richard  W.  Slocum  . . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  L.  Taylor  - Waldorf-Astoria 

Raymond  D.  McGee  . -Waldorf-AstorU 

George  T.  Eager  - . Berkshire 

Charles  W.  Detweller  - Waldorf-AstorU 

Harry  Keller  - -Waldorf-AstorU 

Barry  Urdang  -  — Waldorf-AstorU 

.Arthur  Layton  - . - 

Louis  Trupln  - -Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  P.  Grant  — . —Waldorf-AstorU 

Joseph  Elliott  - . . . - 

-George  M.  Nell  . —Waldorf-AstorU 

E.  Z.  Dlmltman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gordon  F.  Chelf  . -Waldorf-AstorU 

Bruce  0.  Wharton  . —Waldorf-Astoria 

Stewart  Hooker  . -Waldorf-AstorU 

Robert  R.  Beck  . . _....N.Y.  Athletic  Club 

i>avia  H.  Appel  . -wo-e-AlKonquin 

S.  L.  Swartz  . - . —Waldorf-AstorU 

A.  Henry  Tolley  . -Belmonh  Plaza 

Paul  H.  Burgdorf  — . Commodore 

-David  M.  Podvey  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Bernard  A.  Bergman  . Waldorf-AstorU 

John  Condon  . Waldorf-Astoria 

if*  Waldorf-Astoria 

-Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  King  . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hobart  Franks....\va1dorf-AstorU 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Forest  Whltney..Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  .Mrs.  Charles  Hoover  ...  Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  W.  Freeman.  Jr..  . Waldorf-Astoria 

0.  N.  Freeman . -Waldorf-AstorU 


Pitt.sburgh  (Pa.)  Press 


Plainfield  (.N.  J.)  Courier-News 


Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News 


Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 


Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  . 
Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item 


Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald  . 
Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette 


Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial  Review  . 

Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald.  Express  and 
Telegram  . . 


..Airs.  Ted  Bishop  . —Barclay 

Brtnkerhoff  . Waldorf-Astoria 

-HlllUm  Block  . — ^Waldorf-Astoria 

Herbert  G.  Wyman  . Barelay 

James  F.  O’Connor  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

George  W.  Hicks  . Barclay 

Robert  Lampee  . Shelton 

..Frank  G.  Morrteon  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Harold  .Mlntun  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  W.  Forster  — . Barclay 

..Chauncy  P.  Stout  ....„ . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman  . Plainfield.  N  J 

Harvey  L.  Benner  . Plainfield,  n!  J. 

r.erald  E.  Schmechel  . -Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Paul  E.  Smith  . -Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Gareth  B.  Muchmore  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Clyde  E.  Muchmore  . . -.Waldorf-AstorU 

.Harold  A.  Fitzgerald  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  II  Waldorf-AstorU 

.John  R.  Sadler  . ....Shelton 

.Maurice  A.  Dougherty  . Port  Chester,  N  Y. 

John  E.  Shells  . . Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

William  J.  Ba.ssett  . -Port  Chester.  N.Y'. 

P.  Granger  Well  . .Waldorf-Astoria 

.Fred  D.  Salmon  ....„ . Relmont-Plaza 

Fred  D.  Salmon.  Jr . Belmonf-Plaza 

Paul  V.  Elsberry  . . .Waldorf-Astoria 


Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  . 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  . 


Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  . 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker 


Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star  Journal  &  Chieftain 
Punxsulawney  (Pa.)  Spirit  . 


-Mr.  4  Mrs.  Lawr.  H.  Stubbs  -Waldorf-Astoria 

.lean  G.  WlllUms  . —Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  J.  Frey  . -..Waldorf-AstorU 

Wm.  W.  Knight  . Waldorf-Astoria 

-WlllUm  M.  Hlester  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Shandy  Hill  — . Waldorf-Astoria 

...Sydney  A.  Lazarus  . . 

-Clifford  J.  Nuhn  . (.exlngton 

Arthur  P.  Wollenhaupt  . I/>xingtan 

-Frank  S.  Hoag.  Jr . Waldorf-AstorU 

..P.  L.  Smith  . ....Belmont  Plaza 

Ira  D.  Shaw  . . Belmont  Plaza 


Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  . 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  ... 


T.  G.  Oakley  . Tuscany 

A.  0.  Lindsay  - . -Waldorf-Astoria 

-G.  Prescott  Low  . Roger  Smith 

Chester  C.  Gray  . Roosevelt 

Frank  G.  Oeoghegan  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Rachie  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  . — . Harry  R.  LePoidewin  _ -Savoy  Plaza 

J.  D.  McMurray  . — BareUy 

lUleigh  (N.  C.)  News  4  Observer  and  Times-Frank  A.  Daniels  .  . - _ BareUy 

Josephus  Daniels,  Jr . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Rapid  City  (8.  D.)  Jouriul  . —Warren  E.  Morrell  . Shelton 

Kavenna-Kent  (0.)  Record  4 

Courier-Tribune  Robert  C.  Dix  ....— . Waldorf-Astoria 

Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Times  . . . —Ted  O’MelU  . ——..-Waldorf-Astoria 


Reading  (Pa.)  Times  and  Eagle 


..William  J.  Rohn  . -Blltmore 

Joseph  A.  Abey  — . Commodore 

Gordon  WlllUms  — . -St.  Moritz 

Edward  J.  DeVelln  . -Belmont-Plaza 

Claude  E.  Seheli  . . -Belmont-Plaa 

Thomas  N.  Boland  . -Barbizon  PUu 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  R.  L.  Spangler-Roosevelt 


Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  . —  ...Mr.  4  Mrs.  R.  L.  Spangler-Roosevelt 

Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  and  Nevada  State 

Jourtul  .  . .-. . — . — . Joseph  F.  MeDonald  . . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent  - . Leo  E.  Owens  . -Pierre 

Warren  Brown.  Jr.  - . Pierre 

Owen  M.  Owens  — . St.  Moritz 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 

News-Leader  . -—....- . -D.  Tennant  Bryan  . —.St.  Regis 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise  and  Press  - .Arthur  A.  Culver  — . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News  . M.  W.  Armistead,  III  ....— Waldorf-Asterla 

Shields  Johnson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Rochester  (N.  Y’.)  Rochester  Times-l'nlon 

and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  . ..Paul  Miller  ....—. . .Ambt-ssador 

Don  U.  Bridge  . . Belmont  Plaza 

Joseph  T.  Adams  . Barbizon  Plaza 

A1  F.  Mahar  . —Belmont  Plan 

L.  N.  Bltner  — . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Cyril  WlllUms  . Biltmore 

Herbert  Taylor  — . -New  Weston 

James  Gorman  . . -Lexingtoa 

John  Heselden  ....— . Lexington 

Irving  Fitch  . —Biltmore 

Rockford  (III.)  Star  4  Register-Republic  — E.  Kenneth  Todd  . -Ambassador 

William  K.  Todd  . Hampshire  Hoove 

Rock  Hill  (8.  C.)  Herald  _ _ Talbot  Patrick  . . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  . -Ben.  H.  Potter  . —Waldorf-Astoria 

Ben  H.  Potter,  Jr.  - . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Miss  bUrguerite  F.  Potter — Waldorf-Astoria 

Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket  . D.  G.  Richardson  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram  . . Josh  L.  Home  - . New  Weston 

A.  L.  Brandon  . Rheraton-Astor 

Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune  . ....James  F.  Maim  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Itome  (N.  Y'.)  Sentinel  - _ - . Hr.  4  Mrs.  George  B. 

Waters  . - . -Commodore 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  . -Philip  F.  Miller  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Lynn  S.  Miller  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  .  . -Gm  E.  Noble  . . Biltmore 

Robert  W.  Mitchell  . Biltmore 


Rockford  (III.)  Star  4  Register-Republic 


Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  . . - . Walter  P.  Jones  . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  P.  Walls  ....  . ....-Waldorf-Astoria 

Raymond  H.  Rhodes  . .Waldorf-Astoria 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  . . . Harold  T.  Slaght  . -Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record  ....—Mr.  4  Mrs.  Gordon  Smlth....New  Weston 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  4  Gazette  . David  R.  Bradley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  V.  Burrnwes  . -Waldorf-.Astoria 

Henry  D.  Bradley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Louts  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  . -Richard  H.  Amberg  . .Waldorf-.Astoria 

C.  Arthur  WeU  . Barclay 

Wilson  Condlct  . Barelay 

St.  Louts  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  . . -Chas.  J.  Hentschell  . Beverly 

Fred  F.  Rowden  . Barclay 

A.  R.  King  . .  l<exbigton 

A1  D.  Offer  - . liCxington 

Munro  Roberts  . . Barclay 

.St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press-Danlel  H.  Bidder  . S55  Park  Ave. 

Harold  Shugard  . St.  Moritz 

John  Lewis  .  Taft 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent  — . Loyal  Phillips  . -Lexington 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  . - . -Nelson  Poynter  . - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

St,  Thomas  (Ont.)  Tlmes-Joumal  . Geo.  M.  Dlngman  . Canadian  Club. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian  . - . —Paul  Caswell  .  ..Waldorf-.Astoria 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and 

Deseret  News  .  . .  .0.  Preston  Robinson  . Park  I«me 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stimdard  and 

.Standard-Times  . . . Hoaston  Ilarte  . . Drake 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News  . Frank  0.  Huntress.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Edgar  W.  Ray  . . . Waldorf-.Astoria 

San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Siin-Telegram  . James  K.  Guthrie  . Hampshire  House 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune  WlllUm  Shea  . . . Barclay 

.Alex  De  Bakesy  . . Barclay 

Sandvisky  (0.)  Reglster-Star-Ncws  . Dudley  A.  White  . Plaza  i 

Charles  J.  Stark  . Barclay 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  . —Charles  Thleriot  . Pierre 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  4  News  . . Henry  C.  Page  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kenneth  S.  Conn  . ..Barclay 

lamls  E.  Helndel  . - . -Barclay 

San  Jiian  (Puerto  Rico)  El  ImparcUl  . Antonio  Ayuso  Valdlvleso  ....e/o  Antonio  Aynse 

A'aldlvleso.  40 
Park  Ave., 

Apt.  18  A 

Antonio  .Ayuso  Mollnarl  .  ■’  ” 

Dscar  Camarena  . .  "  ” 

Ran  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indeivendent -Journal  _ Roy  A.  Brown  . Barclay 

Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  . ..Mr.  4  Mrs.  T.  M.  Storke  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  C.  A.  Storke...  Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  . J.  D.  Funk  . —Waldorf-.Astoria 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat  ....Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Finley  Barelay 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Evert  B.  Person  Barclay 
Mr.  4  Airs.  Dan  Bowerman-Barclay 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  News  . Kent  S.  McKinley  . sherry  Netherlsnd 

Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  McKlnlcy-Slierry  Netherliad 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


(Continued  from  page  143) 

Y 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman  . Frank  S.  Baker  .._...._WaIdorf-Astoria 

Oxle  Reiehler  . . „Yonker8,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  B.  Jones  . . Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Benjamin  P.  Sprague  . . -Yonkers,  N.  Y 

William  E.  Seeijr  _ _ _ .Yonkers,  N. 

York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  . . . . .  .  Philip  H.  Young  . . Rooseselt 

H.  Danner  Chronlster  ..  ..  ..Rooseselt 

Youngstown  (0.)  Vindicator  . . ......William  F.  Maag  Jr.  . . Waldorf-Astarla 

William  J.  Brown  . .Waidorf-Astorii 


Convention  List  of  Allied  Companies  and  Services 


ABITIBI  SALES  CO.  LTD. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  P.  Jewett  J.  E.  Cottrelle 

G.  B.  Hattersle; 

ABITIBI  SERVICE  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  L.  Bowman  P.  T.  Reynolds 

0.  P.  Thruston  F.  T.  Howland 

ACME  TELECTRONIX  (DIV.  OF  NEA 
SERVICE,  INC.) 

Waldorf-Astoria,  Astor  Gallery 
Fred  S.  Ferguson  Robert  C.  Whitehead 

Herbert  Walker  William  H.  Borglund 

Meade  Monroe  George  Johaason 

Earl  Anderson  Ned  Mills 

Jack  Gamble  Ell  Minton 

Hal  Hanson  Dirk  Johnson 

Jim  Weiss 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 
Joseph  Clchettl  Joseph  Kaplan 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  COMPANY 
George  E.  Boucher 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  INC. 
Douglass  E.  Murray  Fred  A.  Hacker 

Louis  E.  Plenlnger  Leonhard  Horn 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY-PUCK— THE 
COMIC  WEEKLY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  K.  Herbert  Robert  P.  Daridson 

Thor  M.  Smith  Edwin  C.  Kennedy 

ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW 
YORK— AND  OHIO 
Saroy-PIasa 

Frederick  D.  Murphy  William  A.  Pedersen 
Martin  J.  Waters  Robert  H.  Brown 

C.  Philip  Barber  Martin  J.  Tieman 

George  B.  Sweeney 

ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS 
BELL  SYNDICATE 
CONSOLIDATED  NEWS  FEATURES 
McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  N.  Wheeler  Henry  0.  Nimis 
Ernest  Cuneo  Louis  P.  D1  Palma 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli  John  Osenenko 
John  F.  C.  Bryce  Glenn  Gilbert 
John  Hunt 

BABCOCK  PRIN'HNG  PRESS  CO. 

Barclay 

C.  W.  Ginsberg  C.  V.  Knell 

BEARD  NEWSPRINT  &  WAREHOUSE 
CO..  INC. 

Commodore 
Donald  E.  Beard 

BELL  SYNDICATE 

(See  As.sociated  Newspapers) 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  COMPANY 
George  A.  Savage  Melvin  C.  Sverker 

BLATCHFORD  METAL-DIVISION 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
(See  above) 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Eugene  F.  Corcoran  Horace  L.  Rails 
Lewis  S.  Greenberg  Chas.  E.  Branham 

BRIDGEPORT  ENGRAVERS  SUPPLY 
William  Brazier  Ray  Lambreeht 

Bill  Sdiwerbi 

BUREAU  OF  ADVER’nSING,  ANPA 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Harold  S.  Barnes  Phil  Rose 

Robert  L.  Moore  Raymond  B.  Scott 

J.  Robert  McLauchlen  Samuel  Rovner 
Dent  Hasslnger  William  G.  Bell 

H.  C.  Bemsten  John  Holzapfel 

Roland  H.  Postel  C.  Leigh  Dlmond 
Alien  R.  Sikes  Richard  W.  Blun 


Donald  L.  Stevens 
Norman  Greer 
J.  D.  Raymond 
Edward  D.  Russell 
Warren  E.  Bragg 
Jerome  Davidson 
Steven  J.  Ahmuty 
William  Solch 
Bates  Johnson 
Edward  Rroadhurst  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Burgeson 
R.  J.  Van  Slambrouck 
Mark  Arnold 

Bob 


Edward  C.  Raymond 
Frank  T.  Barnes 
Claire  Sedelmeler 
Michael  Galardl 
Ray  Judd 
BUI  Kelly 
Byrd  Wenman 
Bob  Forbes 
John  (Thase 
Joe  Morgan 
Walter  Kern 
Tom  Whittlesey 
Joe  Agovino 
Murphy 


BURLINGTON  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  INC.— 
ST.  STEPHEN  PAPER  CORP. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Alfred  Horn  Herbert  Horn 

I.  B.  Gero 

CANADA  WIDE  FEATURES  SERVICE,  LTD. 
Glenn  Gilbert  Fred  Danks 

CENTRAL  PRESS 

(See  King  Features  Syndicate) 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
Frank  M.  Tlgbe  Joseph  Jerome 

James  Ricea  Harold  Hamilton 

George  Kempter 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO.  INC. 

C.  C.  Powers  C.  Harold  Lvrsson 

A.  J.  Powers  Andrew  J.  Paulson 

Sam  B.  Anson,  Jr. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  E.  Hall 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  B.  Baker  Edward  K.  Bailey 

L.  S.  Fanning  Dorothy  Portugais 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Maurice  Reilly  Raymond  Mason 

Edward  Kaiser  MoIIIe  Slott 

James  O’Connell 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

W.  P.  Scott  H.  E.  Rrundage 

G.  R.  Dayton  A.  H.  Marston 

H.  J.  Mitchell  C.  M.  Keeter 

A.  H.  Kenngott 

COMMUNI’n’  PRF.SS  SERVICE 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Famham  Dudgeon 

CONSOLIDATED  INTERNATIONAL 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Martin  A.  Ross  John  E.  Roberts 

CONSOLIDA’TED  NEWS  FEATURES 
(See  Associated  Newspapers) 

COOSA  RIVER  NEWSPRINT  COMPANY 
W’aldorf- Astoria 

M.  L.  Hunt  J.  R.  Greer 

R.  M.  Watt 

CONSOLIDATED  BOOK  PUBLISHERS 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Waller  C.  Dreyfus  * 

Leonard  S.  Davidow  W.  C.  Dreyfus,  Jr. 

CONSOLIDA’TED  PAPER  SALES.  L’TD. 
Ambassador 

Peter  M.  Boulton  D.  W.  Sherman 
R.  J.  Flood  John  Stone 

Alan  M.  Oammell  S.  A.  Meighen 
Frank  H.  Gavin  J.  S.  Oppe 

’IHE  CORKPAK  CO..  INC. 

Fred  H.  Paulmann  F.  H.  Paulmann,  Jr. 

DAKOTA  CO\nC  GROUP 
Barclay 

Henry  J.  Schmitt 

H.  T.  DICKINSON  k  (N)..  INC. 

Harry  T.  Dickinson  Frances  M.  Knox 


’THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

William  B.  Pape  James  H.  Dareey 
Harold  A.  Moore  Eugene  V.  Downey 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  INC. 

Edgar  A.  Mills,  Jr.  Irving  J.  Carter 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Astor  Gallery 
James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Charles  T.  Stuart 
Editorial  Department 
Robert  U.  Brown  Ray  Erwin 
Jerome  H.  Walker  Court  Smith 
Robert  B.  McIntyre  Erwin  Knoll 
James  Collings 
Advertising  Department 
T<eaeh  Laney  Henry  Thiele 

O.  B.  Haulenbeek  Reginald  Cary 
Don  Parvln  George  E.  Wilt 

Circulation  Department 
George  McBride 
Classified  Department 

Evelyn  Kolojay 

EDITORS  SYNDICATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

H.  R.  Wlshengrad  Marjorie  Sable 

ELGRAMA  LTD. 

Federico  K.  Hutzler 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EqUIPAHINT,  INC. 
Barclay 

J.  A.  V.  Hyatt  E.  P.  Trneht 

r.  J.  Abbott  W.  H.  Alley 

F.  Nardozzl  S.  Dean 

A.  Mayberry  J.  Callahan 

J.  L.  Lafferty  A.  S.  Brown 

J.  Moore 

FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE.  INC. 

I, ennard  S.  Davidow  Waller  C.  Dreyfus 

James  Arnold  Harry  E.  Clarke 

FEDERATED  METALS  DIVISION.  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  L.  Newhouse,  m  G.  R.  Spotts 

A.  M.  Callls  R.  H.  I,eary 

W.  H.  Pollock  V.  J.  Ryan 

E.  L.  Rimbault,  Jr.  I.  L.  Osias 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  IHlnt  Everett  L.  Mills 

Edgar  B.  ’  Flint  .tohn  F.  Devine 
A.  A.  McNab 

FOS’TER  MANUFACTITRING  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

I.  J.  Borowsky  Alev  Borowsky 

Stanley  E.  Haigh 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY— 
Apparatus  Sales  Division 
Frank  0.  Brewer  Thomas  J.  Guendel 

W.  L.  Wright  J.  W.  Holt 

E.  M.  Stacey  J.  P.  Belyeu 

F.  H.  Welck 

GENERAL  FEA’niRES  CORPORA'HON 
Waldorf-Astor,  Astor  Gallery 
S.  George  Little  Robert  L.  Morgan 
Donald  Goodwin  Richard  Brown 

John  H.  Rouson  T.  A.  I,arkln 

Robert  Sloane  Richard  Georgl 

Robert  B.  Pearsall  Henrv  Searpelll 

.1.  M.  Joehl  E.  N.  HIxon 

TOE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Barclay 
R.  C.  Corlett 
C.  S.  Reilly 
W.  T.  Goss 
Frank  A.  Kopp 
Nell  Burger 
R.  R.  Patch 


Wallace  Granger 
Edwin  Yagow 
F.  A.  White 
E.  G.  Morrison 
W.  C.  Pratt 
D.  B.  Baar 


H.  V.  Henry 

GREA’TER  BUFFALO  PRESS.  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoila 

J.  W.  Koessler  R.  P.  Lalor 

K.  L.  Koessler  W.  L.  Mox 

J.  W.  Koessler  Jr. 


GREAT  NORTOERN  PAPER  COMPART 

A.  R.  Caspar  J.  A.  Sayre 

R.  C.  Caspar  C.  M.  Sheafe 

R.  A.  Haak  J.  Staples 

M.  A.  Meyers  D.  I.  ’Turnbull 

I.  P.  Phelps  E.  J.  Ward 

H.  WUleU 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

John  Griffiths  Frederick  R.  GrlRlth 

TOOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  W.  Hall 

HALL  SYNDICATE 

Robert  M.  Hall  Ira  Emerlch 

HAMPDEN  NOVELTY  MANUFACTURDIO 
CO.,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Lester  A.  Stone 

WM.  C.  HERRICK  INK  COMPANY,  IK(i 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  J.  Fields,  ni  Anthony  Miller 
Charles  T.  Sehultx  Murray  L.  Blan 
Charles  H.  Merbits  William  V.  JaeetM 
Nelson  H.  Jackson  John  W.  Hays 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  C.  Cooper  J.  M.  Crowe 

W.  W.  Henderson  G.  H.  Higgins 

B.  C.  Polglase  Leo  Kohl 

Fred  Gebbard  W.  C.  Wiekii* 

R.  R.  Dittrich  G.  Devyr 

0.  Anger  A.  R.  Hegemao 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORP. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  S.  Hart  A.  J.  Cooper 

L.  A.  Lara  T.  Pintard 

C.  D.  Adkins  W.  Leyland 

HUDSON  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

Barclay 

Wm.  T.  Blake 

IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  Cl. 

INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  MCHY.  CO. 

Bellevue-Stratford 

J.  E.  Launder 

INTERNATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  d. 
Joseph  J.  Gorman 

IN’TERCHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 
PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

T.  A.  Ryan  Walter  Cassidy 

Dale  Webb 

IN’TERNA'nONAL  PAPER  SALES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

I.  H.  Peck  W.  W.  Morrow 

R.  C.  Neely  W.  P.  Woodworth 

W.  G.  Dodge  C.  C.  Carpenter 

B.  R.  Wheatly  T.  E.  Reilly 

R.  B.  Lewis  L.  C.  Burton 

J.  W.  Vermont  W.  C.  McCullough 

J.  T.  McDonnell  L.  E.  Mansfield 

B.  H.  Logan  F.  S.  Myers 

T.  N.  Taylor  L.  E.  Mansfield,  Jr. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  Bauer  Jack  Schaeffer 

Edwin  C.  Stein  Jack  Fletcher 

Arthur  Levy  Philip  Ruvo 

Fred  Methot 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  J.  Nicht  Tom  R.  Brisibl 

Kiiqisbury  Smith  Robert  H.  ReM 

Barry  Farls  William  C.  Wilson 

Philip  G.  Reed  Hugo  Seller 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  SALES  CO., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

I.  H.  Peck  C.  C.  Carpenter 

E.  R.  Wheatly  L.  C.  Burton 

R.  B.  Lewis  T.  E.  Reilly 

J.  W.  Vermont  W.  W.  Morrow 

J.  T.  McDonnell  L.  E.  Mansfield 

R.  C.  Neely  L.  E.  Mansfleld,  Jr. 

W.  G.  Dodge  F.  S.  Myers 

B.  H.  Logan 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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is  ready  for  the  trend 


toward  watering  airplanes 


Tank  trucks  tote  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  to  the  new  jet-powered  planes,  as 
well  as  kerosene  and  other  jet  fuels.  This  fact  flags  a  trend  in  the  economics  of  steel. 

The  tanks  are  being  built  with  ordinary  steel  compartments  for  the  kerosene,  but  one 
compartment  requires  stainless  steel  for  the  more  corrosive  water  and  alcohol  mixture. 

Changes  in  the  planes,  too,  are  rapidly  demanding  more  stainless  steel.  The  advance 
to  jet  propulsion  requires  more  stainless  steel  for  the  engine  components.  Increased 
speed  will  soon  require  stainless  for  skins  to  replace  other  metals  which  cannot  retain 
their  strength  at  the  high  temperatures  produced  by  air  friaion  at  supersonic  speeds. 

These  are  typical  instances  in  which  technological  changes  are  a£fecting  the 
economics  of  steel  —  swinging  away  from  lower  priced  steels  toward  higher  priced. 

Republic  Steel  is  the  largest  producer  of  stainless  and  alloy  steels. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  GENERAL  OFFICES;  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
Where  diversification  creates  stability 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1956 
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Convention  List  of  Allied  Companies  and  Services 


(Continued  from  page  144) 
IXTKRnPE  CORPORATION 


Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  0.  Willnus 
A.  T.  Mann.  Jr. 
R.  B.  Daigle 
M.  J.  Dunind 
K.  H.  Hostetler 


Thomas  Martin 

H.  H.  Moad 

B.  H.  Black 

E.  N.  (iodsliall 

F.  Hoffmann 
MacElwee 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  M.  Jampol  Herbert  E.  Daniels 
Karl  J.  Hermlnghausen  Fred  Casabona 


MIDWEST  PCBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
Stan  Rezabek  Jim  Rezabek 


MINNESOTA  MINING 
COMPANY 
Waldorf-.Astorla 
Jack  Brnnlson 
Lee  Berlin 
Ed  Decker 
Will  Erickson 
Sherm  Farley 
Larry  lairson 
Ralph  Unterzuber 

Et 


&  MANITACTURING 


Ixiu  Weyand 
Hank  Wigart 
Paul  Merenes.s 
Charley  Moosbriigger 
Dick  Sheppard 
Chuck  Smith 
Ray  SuIIwold 


JEFFREY  LEE  SYNDICATi: 

Irma  Ganz 


.lOHNSON.  KENT,  GAVIN  &  SIXDING,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

William  C.  Johnson  Thomas  A.  Slnding 
•Alliert  11.  Kent  Joseph  G.  Gavin 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  J.  .Nlcht 
Clarence  E.  Rablnovr 
Lloyd  D.  Hagan 
Raymond  K.  Rogers 
James  J.  Burns 
John  Wright 
George  Haslam 

Alfred 


Gerald  Gartland 
Edward  F.  Dunne 
Fred  .1.  Runile 
Harold  Schneider 
Maggl  Byrne 
John  V.  Matthews 
George  C.  DrLcoll 
I.  Alofsln 


KRUGER  PAPER  COMPANY,  INC. 
AValdorf-Astorla 

-Arthur  Dressel  Harry  Jonas 

J.  C.  Harvlson  J.  J.  Hllsduif 


MIN.NESOTA  &  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 
AValdorf-.Astorla 

J.  B.  Faegre  C.  T.  McMurray 

Robert  Faegre  Robyn  A.  Campbell 

Paul  Mahony  J.  A.  Vaughan 

THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY.  INC. 

W.  H.  F.  Thompson  H.  P.  Blodgett.  Jr. 

THE  MORELAND  CORPORATION 
.Statler 

William  F.  Cuglemoyer 

GEO.  11.  MORRILL  CO.,  DIVISION  SUN 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  A.  Brattstrom  J.  H.  Feidkamp 
A.  11.  Solln-rg  James  H.  McGowan 

L.  R.  Shupe 

GEORGE  E.  M0TTER  8  SONS 
Ambassador 

Emory  W.  Worthington 


LAFAVE  NEWSPAPER  FEATURES 
Arthur  J.  Lafave 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPOR.ATION 
C.  .A.  Stelnhauser  C.  M.  Kendrick 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  NEWSPRINT  CO. 

Ambassador 

R.  S.  Fowler 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
(See  E.  W.  Blatcliford  Co.) 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
U’xlngton 

John  F.  Dllle  Frank  Maitland 

John  F.  Dllle.  Jr.  Morrle  Brlckman 
Robert  C.  Dllle 


LEDGER  SYNDIC.ATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 
George  F.  Kearny 

LORENZ  PRINTING  .MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Louis  Lorenz  Arthur  .M.  latrenz 

Walter  L.  Lorenz  William  J.  Nahni 

Erwin  Zimmerman 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO.MP.VXY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Philip  P.  .Merrill  Roltert  W.  Buckley 

John  0.  King  Shepley  Cleaves 

James  A.  Westhaver 


NEA  SERVICE.  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Ast 
F'red  S.  Ferguson 
Herbert  W.  Walker 
Meade  Monroe 
William  H.  Borginnd 
Jack  Gamble 
George  J.  Karl 
Robert  Cochran 
George  Joliansen 


Gallery 
Jean  Mooney 
Boyd  Lewis 
Earl  H.  Anderson 
Richard  W.  John.san 
Ned  Mills 
Eli  Minton 
Robert  C.  Whitehead 
Harlan  Hanson 
5  Weiss 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
Gardener  G.  DeMallie  Anthony  B.  Cronin 
Colin  Campbell 


PRICE  BROTHERS  SALES  CORP. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  H.  Price  E.  Colllster 

C.  J.  Naylor  W.  B.  Bradley 

E.  D.  Powell 

PUBLISHERS  EDITORIAL  .SERVICE 
Eugene  ('lute  H.  H.  Huff 

PUCK— THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 
(See  American  Weekly) 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  P.  Martin  Bruce  Horton 

RF.CORDAK  CORPORATION 
Frank  L.  Hilton.  Jr.  Charles  P.  Conroy 
Frank  N.  Gunderson  Harry  Cnenin 
Grant  B.  Stetson  Allen  J.  Seele 

RICHMOND  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  of 
CANADA  LTD. 

(See  Kruger  Paper  Company.  Inc.) 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 
Fred  Dlrkes  John  Rees 

Frank  Bonner  Patrick  Kearns 

WM.  J.  SCHECHTER  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  J.  Schechter  David  Roy 

SCHECHTER  k  REY  CORP. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  J.  Schechter  David  Roy 

SCHEERER  &  COMPANY 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Ken  Peterson 

SCOLARO.  MEEKER  k  SCOTT 
M'aldorf-Astorla 

Joseph  P.  Scolaro  Don  Scott 

Jack  Scolaro  Herbert  Meeker 


WALTER  SCOTT  & 
Waldorf-Astoria 
D.  J.  Scott 
W.  C.  Scott 
C.  E.  Drange 
C.  B.  Officer 
C.  L.  Wyman 


CO.,  INC. 

Donald  A.  Brown 
Edward  G.  Ahearn 
A.  W.  Stark 
A.  Vincent  Weher 
P.  C.  Wllmerding 

1.  Britton 


SHANNON  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  G.  Shannon  Gene  Kraemer 

R.  G.  Buggies  C.  G.  Shannon.  Jr. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Ben  Shulman  M'esley  Dammes 

Gordon  F.  Elrod 


FARLEY  .MANNING  SPORTS  FE.VTURES 
F'arley  .Manning 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 
Blacks!  one 

Vincent  J.  .Manno  George  Romano 

Howard  E.  Stark 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP. 
Waldoif-.tstorla 

lain.  S.  Landers  William  O'Toole 

Clifford  Yewdall  Arthur  McClary 

Geralil  W.  Hunter  Morris  Rice 

-Jack  Fails  Hetiry  Curlander 

.McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
(See  .Associated  Newspapers) 

J.  THOMAS  McHUGH  CO.,  INC. 
AValdorf-.Astorla 

Edward  W.  Gordon  William  M.  .Naeder 
Russell  J.  Bryant 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  NEAVS 
SERVICE 
AValdorf-Astorla 

Sylvan  .M.  Barnet.  Jr.  Harold  Renneck 
AA'illiam  .A.  Miller,  Jr.  Nat  Kingsley 
John  Dema 

NEAV  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
AValdorf-.Astorla 

Sylvan  M.  Barnet.  Jr.  Ben  Martin 
John  Dema  Robert  Gillespie 

Harold  Renneck  AA'illiam  .A.  Miller.  Jr. 

NILES  &  NEI.SON,  INC. 

G.  C.  Chalmers  II.  F.  Johnson 

J.  H.  Clancy  AV.  P.  Monahan 

L.  C.  Doran  E.  T.  Miles 

J.  J.  Strickland 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
.ALI.IA.NCE 

(Sec  Associated  Newspapers) 


SINCLAIR  k  CARROLL  CO..  INC. 
Statler-Hllton 

Roy  Carroll  AVm.  E.  Rutenberg 

Joseph  F.  Carroll  James  M.  Applegate 

Tliomas  P.  Carroll 

SOCCER  ASSOCIATES 

Milt  Miller 

STAMPS-CONHAIM-AAIIITEIIE.AD.  JNC. 
I.atirence  A.  Whitehead  Leslie  Rergmann 
Milton  B.  Conliaim 

STAR  COLOR  PRESS.  INC. 

I..ej[lngtnn 
0.  L.  Hershlser 

STORY.  BROOKS  *  FINLEY.  INC. 
AA'aldorf-.Astorla 

Howard  C.  Story.  Jr.  Robert  J.  Brooks 
Howard  C.  Story  R.  AV.  Matteson 
G.  A.  Carcw 


.MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 

John  llalpin  Leu  Collins 


MERGENTII.ALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 
J.  C.  Iltiie  P. 

F;.  D.  Belts  (Canadian  E. 

Linotype.  Ltd.) 


F.  B.  Asdel.  Jr. 
W.  .\I.  Childers 

H.  F.  Bolt 
Martin  M.  Reed 


S.  Chlshaalni 
R.  Leach 

R.  G.  Burgoon 
J.  W.  Reid 
R.  Stratton 
J.  F.  Schuman 


NORTH  JERSEY  PRESS  BUREAU 
Belmont  -Plaza 

Harold  laitliam  Roy  Simpson 

Fred  Van  Hansen  AVm.  Sulaick 

O’MAR.A  k  ORMSBEE.  INC. 

J.  Rufus  Dolg  Kenneth  Dennett 

John  AV.  Eggers  ('has.  AV.  Healy 

L.  H.  Brownholtz  Robert  Jobson 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

AV.  S.  Coor 


TAPE  PRODUCTION  CORPOR  ATION 

Belmont-Plaza 

Furman  0.  Ruff 

TELETA'PESETTER  CORPOR.ATION 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

K.  A.  Sylvester  11.  R.  Dahl 

F.  J.  Phillips  D.  F.  Smith 

TENNESSEE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Roger  Smith 
Glenn  E.  McNeil 


MERSEY  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED 
J.  H.  S.  AlacDonald  M.  W.  Russell 

METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEAVSPAPERS 
"Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  T.  Kline  Everett  S.  Stone 

Dwight  I.  Skinner  John  Gribbin 

MICRO  PHOTO.  INC. 

Belmont  Plaza 

^Samuel  Freedman  Richard  E.  Schmidt 

Perry  Bourell 


PARADE  PUBLIC.ATIONS.  INC. 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

Arthur  H.  Motley  Edward  H.  Kimball 
AValter  I.  Tenney  E.  B.  Caldwell 
Milton  P.  Rasmussen  William  W.  Dotts 
AVallace  A.  Sprague  Richard  AV.  AVlnn 
Jess  Gorkin 

AVALTER  D.  PEEK,  INC. 

Ambassador 

AValter  D.  Peek  ftamuel  Pniyn,  Jr. 

John  H.  Sherman 


TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE.  INC. 
AValdorf-Astorla 

S.  AV.  Papert.  Jr. 

THIS  AVEEK  MAGAZINE 
AValdorf-Astorla 

Tom  Cathcart  AV.  I.  Nichols 

Euclid  Covington  AV.  Parkman  Rankin 

Raymond  Gilleaudeau  J.  C.  Sterling 

THOMSON  COMPANY.  LIMITED 
It.  H.  TTiomson  K.  R.  Thomson 


ELECTRIC  hoist  for  unloadia^ 
newsprint  into  basement  press¬ 
room  is  a  feature  of  the  new 
plant  of  the  Blacicfoot  (lde.| 
Daily  Bulletin.  The  paper  is 
printed  on  a  Goss  Cox-o-Type. 


TINGUE  BROAVN  k  CO. 
la-xington 

John  AV.  Foster.  Jr. 

TORONTO  STAR  SYNDICATE 
Plaza 

Fred  P.  Ilotson 


UNITED  FE.ATURE  SYNDIC.ATE.  INC. 


AValdorf-.Astorla 
laturence  Rut  man 
Harry  Gillmrt 
James  Hennessy 


James  Freeman 
James  Patton 
Alliert  Moody 


UNITED  PRESS  .AS.SOCIATIONS 
AValdorf-Astorla 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew  Karl  J.  Johnson 


C.  Edmonds  Allen 
Thomas  R.  Curran 
Ross  Downing 
Harry  Ferguson 
Fred  J.  Green 
Joe  AV.  Morgan 
AA'illiam  C.  Payette 
John  L.  Sehon.  Jr. 
Mims  Tliomason 
Frank  Tremaine 
Harry  A'arlan 

Stanley 


Joseph  L.  Jones 
I.eRoy  Keller 
P.  A.  Miner 
C.  B.  Molander 
Gene  Gillette 
Harold  BInmenfeld 
Fred  McCabe 
Dale  M.  Johns 
Richard  A.  Litfin 
Bert  Masterson 
Gerald  J.  Rock 
AA'hltaker 


UNITED  SOUND  k  SIGNAL  COMPANY.  IXC. 
Roger  Smith 
C.  Vance  Graft 


VANDERCOOK  &  SONS.  INC. 
Statler-Hllton 

K.  0.  Vandercook  0.  F.  Dnenslng 

AA'EST-HOLLID.AY  CO..  INC. 

Barclay 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Nelson  Roberts 
Malcolm  Smith 


AA'IRETYER  CORPOR.ATION 
Ixmls  F.  Fallon 


AVOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
Park  I.ane 

Tliornton  Hall  AV.  M.  Clark.  Jr. 

Nelson  Maynard 

AVOMEN'S  NEWS  SERVICE 
(See  Associated  Newspapers) 


AVOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPOR.ATION 
AValdorf-Astorla 
John  J.  Shea 

I.  Tornberg 
P.  L.  Tolllson 

D.  M.  McColley 
K.  A.  Rehm 
A.  J.  Munson 


A.  J.  Vogel 
U.  G.  nefert 
AV.  A.  Silence 
( .  S.  Caffrey 

B.  C.  Denning 
AV.  AV.  Klhn 


AVORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 

AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

It.  S.  Grable 

HELEN  AVOluni  ENTERPRISES 
.Airs.  Helen  AVorIh 
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Standard  is  exploring  40  countries*  to 
keep  America’s  oil  reserves  the  highest  in  history 


Specially  designed  “swamp  buggy"  carrying  oil  geologists  into  a  Louisiana  wilderness 


SWAMP  BUGGIES,  snowmobiles  —  even  helicopters  —  are 
used  by  Standard’s  geologists,  who  seek  petroleum  throughout 
the  free  world  and  in  33  U.S.  states.  Our  search  never  ends. 
Last  year,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  alone.  Standard  invested 
$134  million  in  exploration,  drilled  107  test  wells.  We  added 
nearly  three  times  as  much  oil  to  reserves  as  we  brought  from 
the  ground.  But  U.S.  consumption  rises  steadily.  It’s  now  over 

9  million  barrels  per  day  and  expected  to  increase  H  within 

10  years.  So  in  1956  we’ll  again  invest  many  millions  in  explora¬ 
tion,  drill  scores  of  new  wells— seeking  the  oil  you’ll  use  tomorrow. 

*  Includes  operations  of  affiliated  companies  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 


^  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

putM  pmtrol0um  progr0%%  to  work  for  you 
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'^Seventeen  ’  Captures 
Teenagers^  Foibles 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

At  least  one  well-traveled 
cartoonist  in  this  tremendous 
piece  of  real  estate  we  call  the 
United  States  has  gotten  into 
trouble  by  depicting  teenager 
activities. 

Nothing  like  that  will  happen 
to  Bernard  Lansky,  young 
artist  of  a  new  panel,  “Seven¬ 
teen,”  out  of  Mirror  Enter¬ 
prises  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles. 
It’s  six  a  week  and  available  in 
two-column  size. 

It  won’t  happen  because  this 
is  clean  humor  in  rock  ’n’  roll 
manner,  minus  heroin  and 
knife-stuck  bodies.  You  can’t 
read  juvenile  delinquency  into 
a  gag  showing  Susie,  silly  six¬ 
teen,  sitting  at  a  counter  with 
her  boyfriend  sipping  a  soda 
and  saying:  “I’ll  eat  one  ham¬ 
burger  and  a  chocolate  malt, 
then  I’ve  got  to  run.  Mom  hates 
for  me  to  be  late  for  dinner.” 

This  sort  of  presentation,  of 
course,  is  not  hilarious  enough 
to  put  an  adult’s  funny  bone 
out  of  joint,  but  it  is  recogniz¬ 
able  as  typically  teenage. 

Funnier,  perhaps,  is  the 
sketch  of  father  soaring  atop 
the  family  lawnmower.  As  the 
governor  flies  past  junior — mo¬ 
mentarily  diverted  from  work¬ 
ing  on  his  jalopy — he  cries  out: 
“Sheldon!  Did  you  soup  up 
anything  besides  that  hotrod  of 
yours?” 

But  whatever  your  point  of 
laughter,  you  and  your  custom¬ 
ers  will  find  “Seventeeen”  re¬ 
flective  of  a  turbulent,  ziggity- 


zag,  wonderful,  crazy,  exciting, 
sad-happy  period  of  life. 

The  Omaha-bom  artist,  once 
busted  from  PFC  for  caricatur¬ 
ing  his  captain,  has  worked  on 
West  Coast  newspapers  and 
contributed  to  the  slicks. 

Arthur  Erenburg,  bald  and 
fiftyish,  is  gagwriter.  He'  once 
collaborated  with  George  Lich- 
ty  on  “Grin  and  Bear  It.” 
Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Lansky’s 
style  reminds  you  of  Lichty’s. 

NAISA  Winner 

John  Hunt,  editor.  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
reports  that  a  NANA  series 
by  Frank  Lowe  has  won  a  Can¬ 
adian  National  Newspaper 
award,  which  he  describes  as 
“Canada’s  nearest  equivalent  to 
the  Pulitzer  prize.” 

Mr.  Lowe,  a  Canadian,  wrote 
five  articles  covering  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command.  They  went 
out  over  the  wire  last  Decem¬ 
ber. 

“We  have  already  assigned 
Lowe  to  write  what  is  in  effect 
a  sequel  to  the  SAC  series,”  Mr. 
Himt  said.  “He  just  completed 
a  far-ranging  assignment  cov¬ 
ering  the  vast  network  of  air, 
radar  and  ground  operations  of 
the  U.S.-Canadian  continental 
defense  system.  With  a  photo- 
grrapher  he  has  traveled  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  northern 
outpost  squadrons  of  the 
RCAF.” 

Mr.  Hunt  said  the  series  will 
start  April  29. 


WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS— 
irS  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 

$6.50—1  year  $10.00 — 2  years 

n«aM  ancleM  check  with  order 

NAME . . . . . 

ADDRESS . . . . . . . . . . . 

CITY . ZONE . STATE . . . . 

COMPANY . . . POSITION . 

MAIL  TO:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  BROADWAY 
NIW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Counsel  Service 
Maggi  Byrne  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  specialize  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  women’s  features, 
the  syndicate  announced  this 
week. 

Mrs.  Byrne’s  function  with 
the  syndicate  will  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  newspapers  with  a  special 
counseling  service  for  their 
women’s  pages.  Her  scope  will 
include  the  selection,  presenta¬ 
tion,  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  such  features,  as  well 
as  acting  in  a  liaison  capacity 
between  the  syndicate,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  advertisers. 

Mrs.  Byrne  was  formerly 
women’s  editor  of  WNBK-TV, 
the  NBC  outlet  in  Cleveland, 
where  she  produced  and  con¬ 
ducted  “The  Maggi  Byrne 
Show.”  In  1952  the  American 
Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists  g^ave  it  the  “Best 
Women’s  TV  Show”  award. 

Prior  to  he'r  association  with 
WNBK-TV,  Mrs.  Byrne  had 
television  experience  with 
WRGB,  a  pioneer  TV  station 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  She  has 
also  written  “Fashion  Magic,” 
a  column  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  worked  as  a  broad¬ 
caster  over  radio  station 
WTAM  and  WHK,  Cleveland, 
and  served  as  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  home  economics 
department. 

Wedding  Portrait 
NEA  Service  has  distributed 
a  three-color  portrait  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Grace  Kelly  and  Prince 
Rainier.  'The  feature,  offered  at 
no  extra  cost,  was  drawn  by 
Ed  Kudlaty.  In  the  future, 
NEA  saM,  there  will  be  similar 
treatment  of  major  news 
stories. 

Happy  Birthday 
Each  member  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  including 


overseas  personnel,  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  15  X  20-inch  birthday 
card  in  color  in  honor  of  the 
society’s  lOth  anniversary.  The 
cards  will  be  displayed  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  where  the  NCS 
will  hold  its  dinner-dance  on 
April  24. 


For  Journalists— 

INTENSIVE  66-day  briefing  tour  on 

CHANeiNS  AFRICA 

Liberia,  Gold  Coast,  Congo,  Rhodeslas, 
South  Africa,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Ethiopia, 
Egypt 

Director.  DR.  EMDRV  RDSS 
Twenty  years  experience  in  Africa;  au¬ 
thor  of  AFRICAN  HERITAGE  and 
numerous  other  books,  pamphlets,  and 
articles  on  African  affairs;  longtime 
friend  of  leaders  in  all  parts  of  Africa. 

Inclusive  fee,  full  tour:  $2480 
30  days  to  West  &  Central  Africa:  $1575 
33  days  to  South  &  East  Africa:  $1860 
All  fees  New  York  to  New  York  inclusive 

For  further  information  write  to: 
Acooclatlao  far  World  Travel  Exchanse 
1780  Droadway.  Raw  York  ID.  N.Y. 

JUdson  6-2652 


INO  Course 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

thing  else  that  could  be  covered  t 
in  a  short  time,”  explained  Rob¬ 
ert  Withers,  who  says  the  men 
were  glad  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  this  press 
operation. 

Mr.  Withers  was  equally  en¬ 
thusiastic  from  the  standpoint 
of  results  and  costwise,  stating 
the  entire  bill  was  “unbelievably 
low.” 

Aid  to  Smaller 
Daily  Stressed 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Installation  of  a  rotary  press 
brought  problems  in  training 
press  personnel  formerly  fami¬ 
liar  with  flat  bed  operation  only 
at  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  an 
area  newspaper  published  here 
by  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
The  INO  course  proved  to  be 
the  answer  in  training  a  four- 
man  crew,  according  to  Fred  W. 
Schaub,  general  manager,  who 
stated: 

“Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers 
has  a  production  staff  which 
services  and  consults  with  the 
mechanical  departments  of  all 
of  the  Lindsay-Schaub  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  selected  one  man  on 
the  staff,  Lauren  W.  Judy,  who 
as  the  expert  on  press  problems 
was  formerly  a  journeyman 
pressman  at  one  of  the  papers. 
William  Braasch,  the  INO  train¬ 
ing  director,  and  Mr.  Judy 
tailored  the  program. 

“The  program  was  conducted 
on  company  time  with  an  hour 
each  week  being  set  aside  for 
the  training  progpram.  We  se¬ 
lected  a  day  when  the  entire 
crew  worked  and  used  the  first 
hour  of  the  day  from  8  to  9 
A.M.  The  training  instructor 
then  stayed  with  the  men  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  counsel 
them  in  the  how  to  do  part  of 
the  training.  This  program  was 
started  in  the  early  part  of 
September  1955  and  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was 
set  up  for  16  sessions  and  the 
boys  actually  had  a  17th  session 
as  a  sort  of  review  and  to  tie 
everything  together. 

“Much  of  the  program’s  value 
is  in  getting  across  the  why  of 
operations  rather  than  just  how 
to  do  it  although  both  are  ade¬ 
quately  covered.” 
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News  Team 
Makes  Safari 
To  a  Horse 

Denver 

Three  Denver  Post  staffers 
made  a  14-mile  above-timber- 
line  hike,  much  of  it  on  snow- 
shoes,  to  get  an  interview  and 
the  first  close-up  photographs 
of  Elijah,  a  misanthropic  pack- 
horse,  who  has  been  fed  for 
weeks  with  bales  of  hay  dropped 
twice  a  week  from  an  airplane. 

First  stories  about  EHijah, 
who  has  since  become  a  nation¬ 
al  news  fi-^ure,  were  written 
by  George  McWilliams,  Post  re¬ 
write  man,  after  the  paper  was 
tipped  on  the  story  by  an  Air 
Force  pilot.  Mr.  McWilliams  dis¬ 
covered  the  packhorse  was  be¬ 
ing  fed  by  air  lift  and  that 
the  money  for  the  flights  and 
the  hay  came  from  Mayor  Ben 
Jorgensen  of  Gunnison,  Colo., 
a  director  of  the  Colorado  Hu¬ 
mane  Society. 

The  reporter  coined  the  name 
for  the  horse,  likening  him  to 
the  Biblical  prophet  who  was 
fed  by  the  ravens. 


Centennial  Turf  Club  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  fund  to  continue  the  hay- 
lift.  Pilots  of  charter  planes  did 
a  brisk  business  in  flying  over 
the  mountain  ridge  where  Eli¬ 
jah  was  trapped  by  surrounding 
30-foot  snowdrifts. 

After  the  Army  refused  to 
send  mountain-climbing  troops 
in  to  attempt  to  rescue  the 
horse,  the  Denver  Post  moved 
in  although  it  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  Elijah  couldn’t  be  freed 
until  after  the  spring  thaw  in 
the  high  country. 

Mr.  McWilliams  organized  a 
team  to  inspect  the  horse  and 
to  see  if  there  was  any  way 
Elijah  could  be  brought  out 
of  the  13,000-foot  mountain 
wilderness. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Dean 
Conger,  Post  photographer,  and 
Irv  Moss,  Post  copy  boy.  Jody 
Grieb,  a  woman  member  of  the 
Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  ski  patrol, 
went  along  for  the  walk.  A1 
and  Bill  Turner  of  Buena  Vista, 
who  act  as  guides  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  country  for  hunters  and 
fishermen  and  who  have  a  pack- 
horse  team,  guided  the  expe¬ 
dition. 

The  Turners  identified  the 
horse  as  their  packhorse,  Bugs. 
The  horse  was  in  good  con- 


turage,  they  reported. 

The  hike  took  10  hours  and 
Mr.  Conger  got  back  to  Denver 
to  catch  the  early  editions  of 
his  paper  with  many  photo¬ 
graphs  before  hitting  the  hay 
after  28  hours  without  sleep. 

Pilots  who  had  been  hired 
to  parachute  a  portable  radio 
transmitter  to  a  KBTV  “rescue” 
team,  mistook  the  Post  team 
on  the  ridge  for  the  other 
safari  and  dropped  the  trans¬ 
mitter  to  the  wrong  party.  The 
Post  staffers  lugged  the  25- 
pound  radio  down  the  mountain 
and  returned  it  to  the  rival 
crew  the  next  day. 

• 

‘Collect’  on  Blast 

Washington 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  has  announced  that  stories 
filed  by  newspaper  pool  repre 
sentatives  covering  the  nuclear 
tests  at  Bikini,  about  May  1, 
may  be  obtained  by  requesting 
R.  H.  Cobb,  Western  Union 
Press  Center,  San  Francisco, 
to  file  on  a  collect  basis.  Stories 
for  morning  papers  will  be 
available  for  release  at  7  p.m. 
EST ;  afternoon  newspapers 
will  receive  copy  for  release  at 
7  a.m.  EST. 


Religious  Writer 
Going  to  £.  Africa 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  W.  Carty,  religious 
news  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  will  go  to  East 
Africa  this  Summer  on  special 
assignment  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

He  will  be  one  of  five  spe¬ 
cialists  on  a  literacy  team  which 
will  help  to  develop  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  Christian  literature  pro¬ 
gram  in  Tanganyika,  East 
Africa. 

While  in  Africa  Mr.  Carty 
will  write  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Tennessean  on  “Africa 
Today — Its  Politics,  Religion, 
Economics  and  Health.” 

• 

Had  the  Last  Word 

Cincinnati 

A  newspaperman  who  claims 
he  talked  to  a  million  women 
will  retire  May  1.  Harry  J. 
Ulmer,  68,  assistant  general 
advertising  manager,  with  the 
Times-Star  48  years,  handled 
many  of  its  promotions,  includ¬ 
ing  28  annual  food  shows.  He 
announced  contest  winners  and 
presided  over  the  free  cooking 
school. 


The  stories  led  the  Denver  dition  and  had  good  grass  pas- 
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Says  Th«  Saint 
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Audif  Buroau  of  Circulotion  minces  no  words,  oithor-.thoy 
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Confusion,  Frustration 
For  Newsmen  at  Nuptials 


Ity  (]arl  Larsen 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times 


Confusion  and  frustration 
embittered  reporters  from  all 
over  the  Western  World  as¬ 
signed  to  Leap  Year’s  biggest 
royal  wedding. 

Grace  Kelly  went  into  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  press  the  moment 
she  arrived  here  after  an  eight 
day  voyage  from  the  United 
States  aboard  the  S.  S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  during  which  she  had 
been  friendly  with  25  reporteis 
who  accompanied  her. 

Her  husband,  Prince  Rainier 
111  of  Monaco,  became  alter¬ 
nately  bitter  and  partially  co¬ 
operative  with  the  1,500  re¬ 
porters  who  came  to  cover  his 
wedding  in  this  gambling  capi¬ 
tal. 

Loudspeaker  Briefings 

Main  complaint  of  most 
newsmen  was  that  the  Prince 
had  failed  to  authorize  a  single 
person  to  fill-in  the  press  daily 
on  the  many  news  worthy 
events  linked  to  the  wedding. 
The  few  press  conferences  that 
were  held  mainly  consisted  of 
statements  being  read  over  a 
loudspeaker  from  an  unseen 
press  officer  who  apparently  did 
not  wish  to  answer  questions. 

These  communiques  were  is¬ 
sued  in  French.  Reporters  who 
could  speak  only  English  were 
forced  to  get  translations  from 
European  colleagues.  Veteran 
foreign  correspondents  said 
that  the  handling  of  news  an 
nouncements  could  have  been 
improved  vastly  if  press  officers 
had  copied  the  formula  used  'n 
England  for  the  Coronation,  at 
which  news  conferences  were 
held  daily. 

group  of  British  reporters 
went  to  Monaco’s  richest  man, 
A ristotle  Socrates  Onassis, 
Greek  shipping  magnate,  and 
appealed  for  him  to  inteiwene 
to  improve  press  relations. 
Onassis  said  that  he  had  heard 
many  complaints  about  the  rap¬ 
port  between  the  press  and  the 
Prince’s  administration,  but  he 
declined  to  assist  because  “af¬ 
ter  all  it’s  the  Prince’s  wedding 
— not  mine.” 

At  religious  services  Sun¬ 
day,  the  Very  Rev.  Francis 
Tucker  apologized  to  the  cor¬ 
respondents  here  for  their  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  .\merican  born 
priest  is  royal  chaplain  to 
Prince  Rainier. 

The  chaplain  said  he  was 


apologizing  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince,  who,  he  said,  was  cha¬ 
grined  at  the  treatment  the 
press  has  received,  but  he  did 
not  forecast  a  correction  of 
conditions. 


The  Prince’s  guards  threa¬ 
tened  to  send  dogs  after  Robert 
Abier,  United  Press  Paris 
bureau  writer,  when  he  sought 
to  find  out  what  was  doing 
around  the  ruler’s  villa  at  Cap 
Ferrat,  France. 


On  the  photo  front,  strong 
feeling  between  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  the  Prince’s  plain- 
clothesmen  erupted  April  15 
into  a  brawl  in  which  fists  were 
thrown,  cameras  were  smashed, 
clothes  were  torn  and  the 
Prince  was  loudly  Bronx- 
cheered. 


Angered  because  they  had 
been  forced  to  stand  in  the  rain 
for  hours  and  the  Prince,  upon 
arrival  at  a  party,  had  then 
refused  to  pose  for  them,  they 
cried  out  to  Grace  Kelly:  “Miss 
Kelly,  they’re  tieating  us  like 
bums.” 


Lensman  Withdrawn 


GRACEFULLY  two  reporters  interview  Grace  Kelly  on  board  ship 
en  route  to  Monaco.  At  left,  Carl  Larsen  of  the  Ch!ca90  Sun-Tlmtt 
and  E&P,  and  Elizabeth  Toomey,  United  Press. 


debonair  Walter  Carone,  pho-  to  tenders  at  Algeciras,  Spain, 


tographer  for  France’s  Paris  and  radioed  from  nearby  Gibral- 
Match.  He  climbed  out  of  a  tar. 


porthole  of  the'  S.  S.  Constitu 
tion  onto  a  moving  motorboat 
to  g^et  exclusive  pictures  of 


Facilities  Good 
Communications  facilities 


Miss  Kelly  as  she  boarded  the  from  Monaco  generally  wew 
Prince’s  yacht  on  her  arrival  good.  Major  cable  and  radio 


Constitution  con-  firms  set  up  offices  at  strategic 


tinned  to  Naples,  Italy,  •with  locations  around  the  370-acre 
Carone’s  French  passport  and  nation.  Eugene  B.  English, 


he  later  drove  40  miles  to  European  manager.  Press  Wire- 
Cannes  to  pick  it  up  from  less,  Inc.,  handled  copy  via  i 


French  authorities  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  ship. 


direct  land  line  to  his  Paris  of¬ 
fice,  from  which  it  was  relayed 


Carone  explained  he  was  the  United  States.  His  big- 
forced  to  go  through  the  port-  gest  problem  was  getting  passes 


In  individual  action,  a  French 
photographer  was  almost  run 
over  by  the  Prince’s  car  when 
he  and  other  cameramen  tried 
to  slow  the  car  down  so  they 
could  get  some  shots.  Pictures 
showed  Miss  Kelly  smiling,  the 
Prince  glaring  at  the  antics. 

Later,  the  Palace  issued  a 
communique  barring  all  but 
official  photographers  from  the 
civil  marriage  ceremony  which 
took  place  Wednesday.  The 
communique  called  it  “an  intol 
erable  incident”  and  said  that 
the  photographers  had  over¬ 
stepped  their  bounds  of  dis¬ 
cretion. 


hole  because  the  press  had  been  for  cyclists  to  go  through  police 
barred  from  getting  off  the  ship  lines  on  the  wedding  days. 


when  it  made  its  special  stop  Press  headquarters  were  in 


at  Monaco.  Other  reporters  a  school  vacated  for  the  cele- 
aboard  had  to  debark  at  Cannes  bration.  It  featurecl  travel  aids, 


and  Genoa,  Italy.  Scores  of  a  message  center,  a  television 
photographs  taken  of  Miss  room  in  which  many  reporters 


Kelly  and  her  76-person  party  watched  the  wedding,  a  typing 
enroute  here  were  transferred  room  and  a  bar  at  which  re- 


Color  Pictures 
On  THE  Wedding 


Color  pictures  taken  at 
Monte  Carlo  and  airmailed  by 


porters  received  their  first  beer 
( Monaco-made)  free.  Missing, 
however,  was  solid  information 
and  as  a  result  Monaco  became 
Chicago  a  rumor  factory  with  Monte 
taken  at  Carlo  Casino  as  the  center, 
rmailed  by  Wilbur  Landrey,  Paris  bureau 


Eddie  Johnson  before  his  fatal  chief.  United  Press,  finally 
heart  attack,  appeared  in  the  asked  the  Prince  to  appoint  t 


Irwin  Tress,  INI*  out  of 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  was  tem¬ 
porarily  held  by  police  when 
he  drove  through  a  cordon. 


Chicago  Tribune  here  April  19  press  spokesman.  He  said  th* 
on  the  day  of  Grace  Kelly’s  press  needed  someone  to  check 


marriage  to  Prince  Rainier,  these  rumors.  For  example,  on* 


(E&P,  April  14,  page  72.)  was  that  the  Prince  had  shaved 


(INP’s  New  York  office  ex¬ 
plained  that  Mr.  Tress,  who 
doesn’t  speak  French,  thought 
the  police  had  told  him  to  go 
ahead  after  asking  for  identi¬ 
fication.  Actually,  they  told  him 
to  wait.  He  was  released  after 
INP  agreed  to  withdraw  him 
from  Monaco.) 

Probably  the  most  humorous 
incident  during  the  week-long 
invasion  of  this  tiny  principali¬ 
ty  by  the  world’s  press  involved 


The  full  page  of  color  pic-  off  his  mustache  for  Grace, 
tures  appeared  on  the  Trib-  The  Prince  told  Landrey  it  was 


une’s  front  page  of  the  “Today  difficult  to  name  a  man  foi 
with  Women”  section.  They  in-  such  a  job,  but  he  did  provide 


eluded  scenes  of  the  Monte  the  name  of  an  adviser  who 
Carlo  harbor,  the  uniform  to  could  be  checked  occasionally. 


be  worn  by  the  Prince  a  Harris,  Detroit 

palace  picture  and  color  ^  oh 

sketches  of  the  gow’ns  to  be  j  .u  ^  t,  •  i.  i 

worn  by  the  bridesmaids.  In  served  that  the  Prince  had  bet- 

addition,  a  full-color  picture  of 

nreviniialv  press.  Theie  are  1,500  of  us, 


Grace  Kelly,  previously  taken 
in  Hollywood,  was  featured. 


said  HaiTis,  “and  he  only  has 
62  men  in  his  army.” 
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Hagerty  Tells 
Why  He  Edits 
Parley  Films 


Chicago 

The  reason  P*resident  Eisen¬ 
hower's  news  conferences  are 
not  broadcast  “live”  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  U.S.  from  its  enemies, 
James  C.  Hagerty,  news  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  President,  told 
members  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Radio  &  Television 
Broadcasters  here  this  week. 

He  pointed  out  that  such 
conferences  are  extemporaneous 
and  a  slip  of  the  tongue  by 
the  President  could  cause  seri¬ 
ous  repercussions  as  far  as 
national  security  is  concerned. 
He  also  explained  that  in  edit¬ 
ing  radio  tape  and  TV  film  of 
the  President’s  news  conference, 
he  endeavors  to  eliminate  pure¬ 
ly  local  matters  of  no  national 
significance,  or  repetitious  ques¬ 
tions. 

Tape  for  Radio 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  if  independ¬ 
ent  radio  stations  would  supply 
the  tape,  he  would  furnish  such 


Fol  Legislation 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

not  all  of  the  speeches  which 
are  heard  on  the  air;  writers 
will  go  with  candidates  unin¬ 
structed  from  any  policy  stand¬ 
point;  “the  editorial  page  will 
whack  away  where  the  writers 
who  have  responsibility  for  it 
think  it  will  do  most  good.” 

Make  It  Interesting 

On  the  firm  belief  that  news¬ 
paper  reporting  is  fair  and  ac¬ 
curate,  George  A.  Cornish,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  approaches  the 
'56  assignment  with  the  deter¬ 
mined  aim  to  make  political 
news  interesting  enough  to  be 
read. 

In  this  respect  he  has  already 
accepted  the  offer  of  “Red” 
Smith,  sports  columnist,  to 
cover  the  conventions. 

'The  New  Yorker  agreed  with 
Charles  Lucey,  chief  political 
writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  that  reporters 
must  go  into  the  by-ways  to 
talk  with  gprassroots  politicians 
and  voters.  More  significant  in¬ 
formation  can  be  extracted  from 
ward  leaders  than  from  na¬ 
tional  party  chairmen,  they  be¬ 
lieve. 


when  the  politician  knows  accu¬ 
rately  what  is  happening  but 
is  unable  to  talk  for  quotes. 

Gould  Lincoln,  veteran  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  said  the  greatest 
“danger”  is  that  newspapers 
will  give  too  much  coverage  to 
the  conventions  and  campaign. 
He  asked  if  editors  will  expect 
the  reporters  to  give  an  objec¬ 
tive,  uncolored  story  or  pro¬ 
phecy  ?  In  his  judgment  the 
readers  prefer  a  factual  pro 
and  con  account  so  they  can  do 
their  own  prognosticating. 

• 

ODM  Liberalizes 
News  Release  Policy 

Washington 

News  release  policies  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
have  been  liberalized  by  orders 
of  Director  Arthur  S.  Fleinming 
who  told  his  staff: 

“It  is  essential  that  responsi¬ 
ble  officials  maintain  coopera¬ 
tive  working  relations  with 
members  of  the  press  and  other 
legitimate  seekers  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  fulfill  the  public’s  right 
to  know.” 

The  ODM  had  not  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Moss  Committee 
on  federal  information  barriers 
and  it  is  regarded  by  reporters 
as  one  of  the  more  accessible 
offices  on  releasable  news. 


Executioner’s 
Memoirs  Killed 

London 

The  threat  of  government 
prosecution  has  forced  the  Em¬ 
pire  News  and  Sunday  Chronic¬ 
le  to  stop  printing  the  macabre 
diary  of  Britain’s  chief  hang¬ 
man,  for  which  the  paper  paid 
£40,000  ($120,000). 

Although  Editor  G.  Grafton 
Green  had  planned  to  run  this 
sensational  series  for  two  or 
three  months,  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued  after  only  four  install 
ments.  Rival  Sunday  and  for¬ 
eign  papers,  which  scrambled 
unsuccessfully  for  the  memoirs 
of  recently  retired  Albert 
Pierrepoint,  can  now  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  on  having  es¬ 
caped  payring  what  must  be  a 
record  $30,000  per  article. 
(E&P,  April  14,  page  16.) 

Editor  Green  told  E&P: 
“This  is  a  battle  —  against* 
Home  Office  censorship — that  1 
will  have  to  be  fought  one  day, 
by  the  British  press.  But  we 
could  carry  it  no  further  with¬ 
out  putting  ourselves  in  a  po 
sition  of  flagrantly  breaking 
the  law  after  we  had  been 
warned.” 


A  sitifle  RMChint  producM 
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sUtions  with  a  transcript  of  The  newspapers’  job,  Mr.  | - 

the  news  conferences.  “We  Lucey  emphasized,  is  to  get  the 
haven’t  the  funds  to  supply  TV  story  the  TV  cameras  cannot 
film  for  independent  stations,”  catch — “to  know  the  campaign 
he  added.  of  maneuver  and  pressure  and 

Mr.  Hagerty  asseited  the  persuasion  being  waged  in 
President  needs  a  modem  con-  those  smoke-filled  rooms.” 
ference  room,  capable  of  han-  He  exhorted  editors  to  avoid 
dling  radio  and  television  facili-  the  time-honored  practice  of 
ties,  along  with  the  press,  for  compelling  a  reporter  to  stick 
his  news  conferences.  The  In-  to  attributed  quotes.  An  editor, 
dian  Treaty  room,  now  used,  he  said,  must  have  faith  in  the 
can  only  accommodate  180  writing  man.  He  must  under¬ 
people,  including  limited  broad-  stand  the  reporter  has  talked  to 
cast  equipment,  he  explained,  an  informed  politician  at  a  time 


Swiss-Made  Electronic  Cut  Engraving 
Machine  “ELGRAMA” 


"/  Giggle  for  Joy 
When  /  Get  In 

‘JCocJ  flewi”’ 

Stt  my  dimples  grow  deeper 
And  my  eyes  sparkle  like  stars, 

As  I  overtiear  Mama  and  some  friends 
Chat  about  that  newspaper  story 
Concerning  the  fact  I'm 
The  “Baby  of  the  Year". 

When  It  comes  to  LOCAL  NEWS 
I'm  a  Star  hernbouts. 


“lOCAlnpwt  DAILIES— Basic  Advertising  Medium.” 

tMATHEWS 

Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh 
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How  ANCAM  Helps 
You  Build  More 
Classified  Revenue 


Join  forces  with  600  news¬ 
paper  members  and  tret  the 
many  benefits  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertisinft  Manaerers. 

Share  in  a  greater  potential 
of  increased  linage  and  rev¬ 
enue  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  many  linage  building  ideas 
which  are  available  to  ANCAM 
members  regularly.  For  in¬ 
stance  : 


1.  The  ANCAM  Exchanges 

— a  monthly  service  con¬ 
taining  Want  Ad  promo¬ 
tions,  ideas  and  general  in¬ 
formation  about  Classified. 

2.  The  Digest — a  complete 
reporting  of  the  National 
ANCAM  Convention.  The 
most  successful  Classified 
newspapers  in  the  country 
are  sharing  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  member  papers. 

3.  BONUS  I  To  a  limited 
number  of  new  members, 
ANCAM  is  making  avail¬ 
able  the  Classified  presen¬ 
tation  “Hitch  Your  Wagon 
to  a  Profit  Star,”  a  very 
convincing  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  for  selling  Classified 
Advertising. 


These  are  just  a  few  reasons 
why  ANCAM  membership  w.ll 
make  your  Classified  depart¬ 
ment  more  profitable.  Join  now 
and  participate  in  the  National 
Convention  this  year  to  be 
held  in  T<ong  Beach,  California 
in  June.  Address  your  requests 
for  membership  to : 

William  F.  Carr,  2nd  Vice- 
President,  ANCAM  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 
1,  Pa. 


Starting  with  the  May 
issue  of  Newspaper  ^ 
Rates  &  Data,  and 
every  month 


thereafter,  you'll  get 
3-way  eye-traffic  for  your 
Service-Ads  — because—  X 
(1 )  — the  map  of  your  market,  \ 
and  (2)  statistics  on  your 
market,  will  be  right  where  they 
belong  — in  SRDS  — with  (3)  your 
regular  listing  of  rates  and  data. 
This  gives  you  a  great  new 
opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tripled  eye-traffic  with 
your  Service-Ads  in  appropriated 
I  positions  near  your  market  t 
Vdata  and  near  your  listing, 


Standard  Rate  & 
"’I'y  Data  Service,  Inc. 


Tass  Alumni 
Quizzed  But 
Tell  Little 

Washington 

The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee  put  a  first  team  of 
Tass  agency  alumni  through  a 
quiz  course  this  week  but 
sifted  little  information  out  of 
a  crop  of  evasions  based  on 
Constitutional  protections. 

But  the  committee  was  told 
by  Laurence  Todd,  whose 
Washington  tenure  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  Tass  employe, 
that  he  not  only  has  never  been 
a  Communist  but  has  never  to 
his  knowledge  attended  a  Com¬ 
munist  gathering. 

Mr.  Todd,  now  retired,  is  a 
native  of  Michigan  and '  self- 
styled  product  of  country 
schools.  He  lives  in  fashionable 
CheVy  Chase,  Md.,  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  his  memoirs, 
he  told  the  committee  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  why  he 
has  been  researching  Library 
of  Congress  records. 

Mr.  Todd  began  his  Tass  con¬ 
nection  in  1923  and  worked 
part  time  for  10  years,  then 
continued  his  service  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  until  his  retirement 
in  1952  when  he  gave  way  to 
Miohail  FedeTov  as  bureau 
chief.  As  bureau  chief  for  al¬ 
most  20  years  he'  was  without 
hire-and-fire  authority,  he  said. 

In  his  reportorial  function 
the  witness  said  he  attended 
press  conferences,  had  a  desk 
in  the  State  Department  press 
room,  went  to  Soviet  Embassy 
functions,  had  interviews  at  the 
Red  Embassy  but  only  passing 
acquaintance  'with  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors. 

Euphemia  Virden  Hall,  whose 
father  resigned  a  top  executive 
post  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  when  newspapers  pub¬ 


lished  the  fact  that  she  had 
gone  to  work  for  Tass,  identi¬ 
fied  herself  as  a  1946  graduate 
of  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  She 
took  the  Fifth  Amendment 
when  asked  if  she  had  been  re¬ 
cruited  into  CP.  She  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Tass  here  between 
1948  and  1951.  Mrs.  Hall, 
mother  of  three  children,  said 
she  was  not  a  Communist  while 
employed  by  Tass.  The  agency 
has  a  rule  against  political  af¬ 
filiation  of  any  description,  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Esther  L.  Shields,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Harry  Freeman  who 
was  identified  as  an  executive 
of  Tass,  likewise  told  of  the 
rule  against  political  affiliations 
and  said  she  had  not  been  a 
Communist  during  her  20  years 
with  the  agency. 

Bill  Mardo,  who  said  his 
correct  name  is  William  Bloom, 
wouldn’t  state  his  occupation, 
but  confirmed  that  he  worked 
in  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Tass  in  1951,  later  for  the 
Russian  Information  Bulletin, 
and  then  returned  to  Tass.  He 
recalled  covering  press  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  State  Department 
and  in  the  White  House. 

Samuel  Krafser,  who  worked 
for  Tass  between  1941  and 
1949,  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Washington,  testified  he  had 
worked  for  WPA,  the  Boston 
Tercentennary  Committee,  and 
the  President’s  Birthday  Ball 
Committee  before  joining  Tass 
Agency.  He  said  he  is  not  a 
Communist. 

Franklin  B.  Folson  of  Roose¬ 
velt,  N.  J.,  when  asked  whether 
he  is  employed  by  Tass  de¬ 
manded:  “What  am  I  charg^ 
with?”  He  was  told  there  is  no 
charge  against  him.  Senator 
Olin  D.  Johnston  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  seeking  facts  on  Tass 
operations  in  this  country  to 
decide  whether  corrective  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed. 

Mr.  Folson  used  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  avoid  answering 
most  questions. 


<1 

Newsprint  Available 
European  Shipments  starting 
May 

GAILLET  &  HARTIG  CO.,  INC. 

250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9-1250 


Trial  Picture 
Ruling  Put 
To  Acid  Test 


He 


Or 


Heal 


Denver 

Armed  with  a  Colorado  Su¬ 
preme  Court  edict,  leaving  to 
the  discretion  of  trial  judges 
observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  American  Bar  Association’s 
canon  against  photos  and  broad¬ 
casts  during  court  sessions, 
Denver  newspapers  and  T'V  and 
radio  stations  were  treading 
warily  in  the  first  big  test  of 
their  new  freedom. 

First  case  of  major  national 
interest  since  the  high  court’s 
ruling  is  that  of  John  Gilbert 
Graham,  accused  of  the  murder 
of  his  mother  by  dynamiting 
an  airplane,  causing  a  crash  in 
which  43  others  were  killed. 

Before  the  case  was  called 
for  trial  Monday,  District  Judge 
Joseph  M.  McDonald  conferred 
with  news  executives  of  the 
Denver  Poet  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News.  He  had  previously 
overruled  a  defense  motion  that 
television  cameras  be  barred. 
However,  he  refused  to  permit 
live  television  though  agreeing 
to  allow  films  to  be  made  for 
later  telecast. 

A  booth  has  been  set  up  in 
the  courtroom,  built  to  be  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible,  for 
TV  cameras. 

Because  of  limited  space,  the 
judge  ruled  only  four  news 
photographers  are  permitted  in 
the  courtroom  at  one  time.  Pho¬ 
tographers  Dick  Davis  of  the 
News  and  Cloyd  Teter  of  the 
Post  were  made  officers  of  the 
court  to  assign  places  for  id>o- 
tographers,  one  from  each  pa¬ 
per  and  two  from  wire  services 
on  a  pool  basis.  Photographers 
are  not  permitted  to  use  flash; 
they  must  use  Rolleis  or  Lei- 
cas  or  the'  equivalent  and  must 
not  move  about  the  courtroom. 

Zeke  Scher  of  the  Post  and 
Ed  Oschsman  of  the  News  also 
were  made  officers  of  court  to 
handle  seating  and  other  ar¬ 
rangements  for  reporters. 

Flash  pictures  are  permitted 
in  the  courtroom  during  recess 
and  in  the  corridor  during  ses¬ 
sions. 
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Times  Names  BBDO 

The  New  York  Times  an 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint 
ment  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  for  circulation  promotion 
effective  immediately. 
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Hearst  and  S-H  Clash 
On  Postal  Rate  Views 
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1,  1956 


taneously,  and  I  am  sure  that 
newspapers  generally  do  not 
advocate  higher  second  class 
rates.  It  is  partly  to  show  you 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  that 


you  might  reexamine  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  newspapers  in 
whose  behalf  testimony  sup¬ 
porting  this  legislation  has  been 
presented  at  this  hearing.  I 

nr  e  4.U  have  considerable  doubt  that 

WASHINGTON  Some  of  the  papers  use  the  newspapers  acted  spon- 

Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard  mads  for  delivery  purposes  to 
jpokesmen  clashed  in  state-  a  far  grater  degree  than  others. 

Bents  on  postal  rate  legislation  "^he  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  he 
this  week  has  over  10%  of  its  cir- 

First,  Edward  D.  Becker,  culation  in  the  mail.  On  the  . . .  ^ 

publisher  of  Heart’s  Pittsburgh  ?ther  hand,  several  of  the  even-  j  appearing  today. 

,(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  told  the  mg  papers  have  onl^y  a  fraction  ^hus 

[uouse  Post  Office  Committee  of  1%  circulation  by  rnail.  represented  here  as  pro- 

that  Scripps-Howard  Newspa-  .  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  p^ngntg  ^ate  increases,  only 

pers’  “altruistic  attitude”  in  mind  that  it  is  morning  news-  morning  papers.  In- 

idvocating  rate  increases  was  Papers  which  have  a  real  stake  cjdentally,  one  of  the  10  pro- 
txplained  by  the  fact  that  only  m  second  class  mail  rates,  the  pongnts  is  a  Scripps-Howard 
three  S-H  papers  are  moniing  Hearst  publisher  urged.  newspaper.  Because  Scripps- 

publications.  “You  are  entitled  to  know,  Howard  editorials  advocating 

“It  is  only  the  morning  news-  it  seems  to  us  in  the  Hearst  rate  increases  are  frequently 
papers  which  use  second  class  organization,  why  we  decided  cited  at  these  hearings,  you 
Bail  to  any  substantial  degree,”  it  was  necessary  for  our  view-  should  take  note  of  the  fact 
said  Mr.  Becker,  urging  con-  point  to  be  presented  personally  that  Scripps-Howard  has  19  dai- 
sideration  of  the  effect  a  pro-  at  these  hearings.  We  felt  you  lies,  of  which  only  3  are  mom- 
posed  rate  increase  would  have  had  not  received,  and  were  not  ing  papers.  Competitively,  most 
on  morning  circulation.  likely  to  receive  before  these  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers 

Stone  Takes  Issue  hearings  are  concluded,  the  would  be  in  a  more  favorable 

Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief  important  segment  position  with  higher  second 

of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  ^*’®  "«wspaper  industry.  Our  class  rates.  This,  in  my  opinion, 

papers  have  carried  editorials  jg  the  explanation  of  their  seem- 
opposing  ill-considered  postal  ingly  altruistic  attitude.  All  in 
rate  increases  and  we  felt  we  all,  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
should  assume  the  responsibility  overly  impressed  by  the  news- 
of^  volunteering  testimony  to  paper  support  for  this  bill.  Af- 
this  Congressional  Committee,  ter  all,  there  have  been  only  19 
.  q^rinna.  Speak  Only  for  the  proponents  out  of  a  total  of 

bill  I  have  papers  but  I  do  think  1,760  daily  newspapers.” 


uked  permission  to  be  heard 
m  the  subject.  He  took  direct 
iuae  with  some  of  Mr.  Becker’s 
ilatements. 

Mr.  Stone  said; 

“I  am  an  editor  and  do  not 
know  how  much 
oward’s  postage  bill 
never  asked.  Since  we  publish 
19  dailies  and  eight  Sundays, 
probably  is  a  sizeable  item. 

We  do  not  relish  the  prospects 
of  higher  costs  any  more  than 
the  Hearst  people  do,  but  we 
ire  quite  willing  to  pay  our 
share  of  whatever  additional 
charges  may  be  required  to 
Wray  the  costs  of  delivering 
our  newspapers  that  are  sent 
iiiectly  through  the  mail.” 

After  presenting  an  editorial 
he  wrote  17  years  ago  advo- 
ating  postage  rate  boosts,  Mr. 

Walker  assured  the  policy  of 
the  papers  is  unchanged:  “We 
Wieve  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  people  and  their  enterprises 
to  support  the  Government; 

Mt  the  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
cnmient  to  support  private  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  editorial  policies  of  our 
newspapers  are  determined  by 
pe  editors  of  our  newspapers, 
llie  business  management  and 
he  counting  office  of  our  news- 
tapers  are  not  consulted. 

'When  Mr.  Becker  implies 
taat  Scripps-Howard’s  editorial 
|»licy  favoring  a  soundly  oper- 
I’-ed  postal  system  is  motivated 
T  a  desire  to  gain  a  competi- 
nce  advantage,  Mr.  Becker  is 
alking  through  his  hat.” 

The  Hearst  papers  pay  over 
IHOO.OOO  a  year  in  second  class 
fwtage,  Mr.  Becker  testified. 
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LOWER  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
FASTEST  GROWING  AREA  in  the  U.S. 

The  LEVITTOWN  TIMES 

ANU 

BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 

GROWTH 


KEEP  APACE 
WITH  THE 


Net  Paid— A.B.C.  (3  Mos.) 

June  30,  1955  . 17,174 

Sept.  30,  1955  . 18,995 

Dec.  31,  1955  . 21,440 

Mar.  31,  1956*  . 23,627 

*As  riled  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation . . . 
Subject  to  Audit 


Only  A.B.C. 
nawipapers 
in  Bucks  County 


"Thmre  Is  no  substitute 
for  Experience'' 

PIBLICITY 

PUBLIC 

RELilTm 

4S  Years  of  It! 

Among  those  we 
have  served 

Govt,  of  VENEZUELA 
Govt,  of  ECUADOR 
Govt,  of  ITALY 
Govt,  of  COLOMBIA 
Govt,  of  CHILE 
Govt,  of  HOLLAND 
Govt,  of  SICILY 
Govt,  of  BELGIUM 
Govt,  of  EGYPT 
Govt,  of  CANADA 
Govt,  of  MEXICO 
Govt,  of  PUERTO  RICO 
Govt,  of  HAITI 
Govt,  of  LUXEMBOURG 
Govt,  of  GR.  BRITAIN 
State  of  FLORIDA 
Province  of  ALBERTA 
Province  of  QUEBEC 
Govt,  of  PANAMA 
City  of  MIAMI 
NEW  YORK  WORLD’S  FAIR 
City  of  NEWPORT.  R.  I. 
ALASKAN  HIGHWAY, 
etc. 

• 

HAMILTON  WRIGHT 
ORGANIZATION,  INC. 
30  Reckefeler  Pkixa 
New  York  CHy 

(since  1908) 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  —  Caracas, 
Venezuela  —  Boiota,  Coloebia  —  Quito, 
Ecuador  —  Roec,  Italy  —  Cairo,  Enrpt 
—  PaltroM,  Sicily. 
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Newsprint 
Usage  Still 
All-Time  High 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
for  March  and  first  three 
months  of  1956  reached  another 
all-time  high.  Total  estimated 
newsprint  consumption  in  the 
U.  S.  for  March  was  587,006 
tons,  compared  with  577,493 
tons  for  March,  1955.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1956, 
total  U.  S.  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  was  1,639,659  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,562,679  tons  for 
the  same  period  in  1955. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  446,- 
125  tons  of  newsprint  in  March, 
compared  with  438,895  tons  in 
March,  1955,  and  400,311  tons 
in  March,  1954.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.6%  over  March, 

1955,  and  an  increase  of  11.4% 
over  March,  1954.  There  were 
four  Sundays  in  each  March 

1956,  1955  and  1954.  During 
first  three  months  of  1956,  the 
reporting  newspapers  useti 
1,246,141  tons  of  newsprint,  an 
increase  of  4.9%  over  1956  and 
an  increase  of  12.4%  over  1954. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1966 
stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
were  26  days’  supply  and  seven 
days’  supply  were  in  transit 
for  the  average  of  all  daily 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA  compared  with  27  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  8  days’ 
supply  in  transit  at  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1956.  There  were  27 
days’  supply  on  hand  and  6 
days’  in  transit  at  end  of 
March,  1955  while  newsprint 
on  hand  at  end  of  March,  1954 
totalled  38  days’  supply  with  7 
days’  supply  in  transit. 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America 
during  March  amounted  to 
701,866  tons — a  volume  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  any  month  on 
record — and  to  682,067  tons 
respectively,  compared  with  cor¬ 
responding  totals  of  666,409 
tons  and  638,922  tons  in  March, 
1955,  according  to  the  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau. 

Output  in  the  United  States 
was  148,970  tons — an  all-time 
monthly  peak — and  shipments 
were  147,300  tons  while  Ca¬ 
nadian  (including  Newfound¬ 
land)  production  amounted  to 
the  record  monthly  high  of 
552,896  tons  and  shipments  to 
534,767  tons. 

The  418,894  tons  turned  out 
by  United  States  mills  through 
the  end  of  March  this  year  was 
62,803  tons  or  17.6%  greater 


than  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1955  while  output  in  Canada 
of  1,590,888  tons  also  was 
81,651  tons  or  5.4%  above  that 
in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  thus  the  continental 
increase  amounted  to  144,454 
tons  or  7.7%. 

North  American  manufac¬ 
turers’  stocks  on  March  31,  1956 
aggregated  139,680  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  119,881  tons  on  the 
last  day  of  the  preceding  month 
and  199,498  tons  at  the  end  of 
March,  1955.  The  continental 
total  was  composed  of  7,441 
tons  and  132,239  tons  held  by 
United  States  and  Canadian 
mills  respectively  and  inven¬ 
tories  were  lower  than  a  year 
ago  by  176  tons  in  the  former 
instance  and  by  59,642  tons  in 
the  latter. 


Timber  Tract 
For  Newsprint 


Denver 

J.  &  J.  Rogers  Co.,  of 
Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y.,  book  pa¬ 
per  manufacturers,  bid  $9.75 
million  for  a  huge  tract  of  gov¬ 
ernment  timber  in  western 
Colorado  to  supply  pulp  for 
newsprint. 

The  firm,  high  bidder  over 
two  other  firms  here  April  18, 
said  it  plans  to  build  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  plant  to  manufacture  the 
newsprint  near  Glenwood 
Springs  next  year. 

David  W.  Wollin,  president, 
said,  “We’re  going  to  get  this 
newsprint  into  the  Rocky  Moun 
tain  region  markets.’’ 

The  timber  is  dead  wood 
killed  by  spi-uce  beetle  in  na¬ 
tional  forests  of  the  region. 

The  successful  bidder  must 
show  by  Oct.  1,  that  he  has  at 
least  $1  million  available  for 
construction  of  the  mill. 


Local  Radio  Logs 
Cut  to  Save  Paper 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Removal  of  the  program 
listings  of  three  non-net- 
work  radio  stations  by  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers  last  month  was  a 
move  to  conserve  newsprint, 
according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  newspapers. 

The  stations  involved  pro¬ 
tested  bitterly  via  the  air¬ 
waves  and  requested  listen¬ 
ers  to  telephone  the  news¬ 
paper  offices.  The  programs 
of  the  stations  —  WSPR, 
WTXL  and  WJKO  —  ran 
substantially  the  same  from 
day  to  day  and  its  was 
deemed  advisable  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them  in  view  of  the 
newsprint  shortage,  said  the 
papers’  spokesman. 


New  Process 
Puts  Video 
On 


Tap( 


Patterson  Assumes 
New  Circulation  Job 

Washington 

Jack  F.  Patterson  became 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  on  April  1.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  this  new  position  from 
assistant  circulation  director  to 
handle  the  increased  duties  and 
scope  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  according  to  Circulation 
Director  Harry  Gladstein. 

Mr.  Patterson  first  joined  the 
Washington  Post  Company  in 
January,  1952.  Previously,  he 
served  as  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
and  before  that  he  managed  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 


lucreases  Flat  Rate 

Effective  July  1,  the  Na¬ 
naimo  (B.C.)  Free  Press  will 
increase  its  flat  advertising 
rate  from  .06c  per  line  to  .07c 
per  line.  The  Free  Press  is  one 
of  the  Thomson  Newspapers. 


Chalk  Talk  at  Dinner 

Milton  Caniff  (“Steve  Can¬ 
yon’’),  Chester  Gould  (“Dick 
Tracy”),  Mort  Walker  (“Beetle 
Bailey”)  and  Allen  Saunders 
(“Mary  Worth”  and  “Steve 
Roper”)  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  dinneT,  April  26,  to  give 
a  chalk-talk  demonstration  on 
the  importance  of  the  cartoon 
strip  in  the  sale  of  advertising 
in  newspapers. 


Correction  on  Linage  Report 


PENNSYLVANIA 

City 

Paper 

Pub¬ 

lished 

Total 

Linage 

Display 

National  Local 

Classi¬ 

fied 

Legal 

Bristol 

Courier  <e)  7.310.604 

(Sold  in  combination 

533,484  5.146.456  1,563,368 

with  Levittown  Times) 

67,398 

Lcvittown 

Times 

(e) 

T,310.S04 

533.484  5,146,456 

1.563,268 

67,396 

(Sold  in  combination  with  Bristol  Courier) 
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Chicaim 

A  magnetic  tape  process  for 
recording  and  later  transmis¬ 
sion  of  television  programs  was 
unveiled  here  this  week  at  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters'  ~ 
convention. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  announced  it  has  or¬ 
dered  three  of  the  recording 
devices  for  its  TV  network 
George  I.  Long,  president  of 
Ampex  Corp.,  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  said  the  video  tape  re¬ 
corder  will  take  the  place  of 
photographic  film  now  used  in 
kinescopes. 

The  Ampex  picture  of  canned 
shows  is  virtually  as  clear  as 
that  of  live  shows,  according  to 
demonstrations  staged  at  the 
convention.  The  shows  can  be 
recorded  directly  on  the  tape 
from  the  camera,  then  played 
back  through  the  same  recorder 
mechanism. 

The  recorder  can  play  back 
the  finish  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  or  a  championship  fight 
knockout  almost  instantly.  The 
new  system  employs  stored 
electrical  impulses. 

The  process  is  expected  to 
be  used  to  overcome  the  three- 
hour  difference  between  the 
East  and  West  on  network 
shows.  By  the  Ampex  VTR 
(video  tape  recorder)  process 
network  programs  can  be 
stored  on  tape  for  use  a  fea 
minutes  later.  Tape  can  be 
erased  and  reused.  While  CBS 
has  ordered  prototypes  or  engi¬ 
neering  models  for  August  d^ 
livery,  commercial  production,  at 
prices  around  $45,000  to  $M,- 
000,  is  expected  for  stations  by 
early  next  year. 

The  latest  color  television 


equipment,  including  a  complete 
RCA  color  projection  system, 
has  been  purchased  by  WON- 
TV,  Chicago  Tribune  station, 
for  experimental  engineering 
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purposes,  it  was  announced  by  elec 


J.  Howard  Wood,  president  of 
WGN,  Inc.  The  equipment 
scheduled  for  delivery  April  21, 
was  on  exhibit  at  the  RCA  dii- 
play  at  the  convention  here  this 
week. 


Sunday  Price  Up 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  has  increased  its  price  per 
copy  from  15c  to  20c. 
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Duffy,  Motley  ©bttuarg 
Direct  Friend's  sT'-iinZu 

/O  Ty'  1  rnsree  25  years  i 

ionaress  ma  editor  since  1942, 

O  had  worked  for  S 

HOW  .uch  d^s  Masson  "p™d“ 
Avenue  know  about^  sellmR  York  before  joinir 
a  political  can^date  .  .  al  of  Commerce. 

The  political  analysts,  who  *  * 

.have  raised  eyebrows  at  adver-  P 

tising  agency  techniques  in  managing 

recent  elections,  can  turn  to  OfcteAon 

Westchester  County  in  a  few  yimes  and  1 

weeks  for  a  close  look  at  what 

newsn 

may  be  a  sample  of  fall  cam-  «  « 

paigning  in  behalf  of  President  Abramson, 

hisenhower,  with  the  old  New 

A  whirlwind  public  relaUons  ^^d  other  dailies 
effort  such  as  only  a  Madison  Chicago  and  Los 
Avenue  “brain  trust  might  onetime  screenwri 
conceive  is  promised  in  support  pictures,  April  11 
of  the  candidacy  of  Edward  J.  ^  ^ 

Egan  for  the  ^publican  con- 

'^ith  the  Kansas 
lork's  2bth  Distrmt  Texas  m 

Ben  Duffy,  president  of  Bat- 
ten,  Barton.  Durshne  &  Osborn,  p^„  ^  ^ 

the  “official  ’  GOP  agency,  is  ♦  ♦ 

helping  •  to  mastermind  the  Fergus  Mead,  G 

Egan  campaign.  What  intrigues  vertising  executii 

the  professional  politicos  is  that  ^^e  Jan 

Mr.  Duffy  and  his  co-workers  (Gazette,  A] 

are  bucking  the  Republican  ,  , 

leaders’  choice,  Edwin  B.  _ _ _ _ 

.  n  I  u*  If  TkD  1  George  Gundli 

>■  Doolev,  himself  a  PR  man  and  .  .  j  du-i  j  i 

■  •  r>  *„  4.U  II  dent  and  Philadel 

onetime  Dartmouth  College  ,  j 

of  Ward-Griffitli 
football  .sUr.  newspaper  n 

And  who  are  helping  Mr.  ^  j,  jg. 

Duffy  to  put  over  Ijiwyer  ,  * 

Allen  L.  Hubi 

H.  (Red)  Motley,  publisher  of  photographer  for 
Parade  ma^zine;  Edward  J.  ^  Bveninp 
Kennedy,  advertising  director  ^  jl  11. 

of  the  American  Weekly;  and  ^  , 

Edward  Duffy,  of  Puck — The  „  rr. 

Comic  Weekly.  These  men  are  Edwin  Te.mp^ 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Mr.  *  J, 

Egan  in  Larchm^t.  f"  w 

As  advertising  men  they  are 
faced  at  the  outset  with  the  •  , 

bane  of  all  product  promoters  Edwin  M  J 
—a  similarity  in  names.  One  -au., 

of  Westchester’s  best  known  j  African 
residents  is  Col.  Edward  J. 

Egan,  Olympic  boxing  cham¬ 
pion,  former  state  boxing  com¬ 
missioner,  present  drumbeater 
for  the  Olympic  Fund. 

Between  now  and  primary 
^election  in  June  they  have  to 
get  enrolled  Republicans  to 
distinguish  between  the  two 
Egans  and  then  go  to  the  polls 
and  express  a  preference  over 
Mr.  Dooley,  the  organization 
candidate. 

Said  Red  Motley  to  Candi¬ 
date  Egan  at  a  rally  of  volun¬ 
teer  workers  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  -  publishing  business : 

“When  our  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  gets  under  way  you’ll 
•  learn  things  about  yourself  you 
never  knew  before.” 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1956 


Shelly  Pierce,  57,  with  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  25  years  and  financial 
editor  since  1942,  April  17.  He 
had  worked  for  San  Francisco 
newspapers  and  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  in  New 
York  before  joining  the  Journ 
al  of  Commerce. 

*  •  • 

Harold  F.  Johnson,  55,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman-Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  former  Texas 
and  Illinois  newsman,  April  12. 

*  •  « 

Max  Abramson,  60,  formerly 
with  the  old  New  York  World 
and  other  dailies  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and 
onetime  screenwriter  for  silent 
pictures,  April  11. 

*  *  • 

Claude  Callan,  74,  formerly 
with  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  and  Texas  newspapers  and 
author  of  the  syndicated  “Poor 
Pa”  column,  April  17. 

*  «  * 

P'ERGUS  Mead,  62,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Daily  (lazette,  April  8. 

•  *  « 

George  Gundling,  vicepresi- 
dent  and  Philadelphia  manager 
of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives, 
April  12. 

*  «  * 

Allen  L.  Hubbard,  g::,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  ;’,0 
years,  April  11. 

*  «  « 

Edwin  Te.mpleton  Randall, 
53,  associate  editor,  columnist 
and  bridge  expert  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  April 
11. 

•  •  * 

Edwin  M.  Johnson,  53, 
night  copy  editor  of  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American  and  fonnerly 


outdoor  editor  and  sports 
writer  for  Chicago  Daily  News, 
.4pril  15. 

«  *  * 

Dio  W.  Dunham,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Daily  Northwestern  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  of  the 
Equitable  Reserve  Association, 
April  16. 

*  *  « 

Arthur  Gerken,  69,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
April  16. 

*  «  » 

Edwin  C.  Allison,  86,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Edinburg 
(Ind.)  Daily  Courier,  recently. 

•  *  * 

Joe  Newton  Croo.m  Sr.,  6U, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  April  17. 


Mamed  in  Estate;* 

Cincinnati 
Newspaper  people  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  two  wills  filed  in 
Probate  Court  this  week.  Mrs. 
Sara  Macduff  Austin,  Times- 
Star  woman’s  page  feature 
writer,  was  left  $5,000  by  Mrs. 
Norma  H.  Bruner,  her  cousin; 
and  the  late  Stephen  J.  Meade, 
retired  Enquirer  reporter,  who 
died  at  80,  bequeathed  $100  of 
his  $24,500  estate  to  the  Lee 
Evans  Round  Table,  a  memorial 
for  that  paper’s  former  city 
editor. 


Benefit  for  Zoo 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Sports  and  Vacation  Show 
topped  the  million  attendance 
mark  for  its  eight  seasons  the 
second  day  of  the  recently  con¬ 
cluded  nine-day  event.  All  the 
proceeds  of  the  show  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  News  to  Mar¬ 
salis  Zoo. 


Third  of  a  Series 

WHY  TVA 
ONLY? 

What  arc  the  fact.*  be¬ 
hind  the  charge  that  TVA 
is  a  “step  in  a  socialistic 
trend”?  Publicly  -  owned 
utilities  operated  for  68 
years  (and  TVA  was  in 
business  for  17  years) 
before  any  such  charges 
were  leveled. 

After  17  years  of  violent 
attack  on  TVA,  private 
utilities  frankly  admitted 
that  “only  10%  say  they 
disapprove.”  And,  the 
“socialistic”  tag  resulted 
from  the  private  utilities 
having  to  lower  rates — as 
a  result  of  TVA’s  record. 
Socialistic?  TVA  is  no 
more  so  than  the  first 
municipal  system  —  in 
business  long  before  the 
20th  Century.  No  more 
so  than  public  schools, 
public  health,  postal  serv¬ 
ice  —  or  publicly-owned 
water  systems.  Yet  these 
are  never  referred  to  as 
“steps  in  a  socialistic 
trend.” 

One  plain  fact  is  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  profit  in  any  of  these 
enterprises  —  certainly 
nothing  compared  to  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of 
electricity. 

It  reflects  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  American 
businessman  for  private 
power  companies  to  say 
they  are  the  “first  line  of 
defense  for  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system.”  And  no 
straight  •  thinking  public 
power  advocates  want  to 
lake  over  the  entire  elec¬ 
tric  business  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  All  they  want  is: 

1.  To  permit  the  people 
to  choose  how  they 
should  be  served. 

2.  To  operate  an  efficient 
federal  -  local  partner¬ 
ship,  clearly  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  what  his  elec¬ 
tric  rates  should  be. 

Let  s  face  it — the  power 
business,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  is  a  monopoly.  And, 
monopolies  are  NOT 
controlled  by  comiietition. 
Sponsored  In  the  intwmtt  of 
on  onlIgMonod  Press  by 
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Editor  Prods 
Press  to  Win 
Readership 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Hypnotized  by  the  glare  of 
the  television  screen,  newspa¬ 
per  editors  have  tried  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  character  of 
the  medium  they  complain  is 
harming  them,  instead  of  cap¬ 
italizing  on  their  own  strong 
points,  according  to  Joseph  G. 
Herzberg,  Sunday  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Speaking  before  a  group  of 
University  of  Michigan  stu¬ 
dents  April  17,  Mr.  Herzberg 
stated:  “If  we  in  journalism 
have  the  vision  to  see  it,  we 
will  have  the  largest  reader- 
ship  potential  in  the  history  of 
newspapers.  It  is  a  fairly  safe 
guess  that  within  the  next  15 
to  20  years  close  to  one-half 
of  the  entire  American  popu¬ 
lation  will  be  engaged  in  some 
sort  of  formal  education.” 

He  offered  four  suggestions 
to  editors,  and  future  editors, 
for  meeting  this  challenge: 

1.  The  newspaper  industry 
should  intensify  its  research 
toward  cheaper  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  production  methods; 

2.  Newspapers  should  seek 
more  circulation  from  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  awakening  interest  in  the 
arts; 

3.  Newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partments  should  promote  their 
most  promotable  product  —  the 
printed  word;  and, 

4.  A  newspaper  editor  should 
remember  that  the  most  mas¬ 
sive  contingent  of  educated 
readers  ever  counted  soon  will 
be  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

Although  sizeable  circulation 
and  heavy  advertising  volume 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pensive  operations  of  the  press. 


these  factors  should  not  be 
used  as  an  alibi  for  newspapers 
to  lower  their  standards,  he 
said. 

“We  certainly  have  been 
standing  still  in  seeking  new 
fields  of  circulation,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Newspapers  have  been 
blind  to  the  possibilities  in  the 
developing  fields  of  art,  music 
and  books.  Their  potentials  as 
news  stories  are  overlooked  by 
editors  who  are  satisfied  when 
these  subjects  have  their  de¬ 
partmentalized  places  in  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “when  they 
are  between  the  covers  of  a 
book,  are  the  comments  of 
scholars  and  jurists  neglected, 
while  we  lend  eager  ears  to 
what  politicians  and  dema¬ 
gogues  say  on  those  very 
topics?” 

• 

Republican  Editors 
Condemn  Bickering 

Indianapolis 

The  Conneraville  News  Ex¬ 
aminer  won  a  first  place  award 
among  dailies  for  the  best  front 
page,  news  content  and  makeup 
during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Edi 
torial  Association  here. 

The  Liberty  Herald  won  a 
similar  award  for  weeklies. 

In  its  business  session  the 
editors  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  Republican  Party 
bickering. 

Howard  Grossman,  Salem-Re- 
publican-Leader,  was  elevated 
from  first  vicepresident  to 
president  of  the  IREA. 

• 

Council  Candidate 

Staunton,  Va. 

E.  Lewis  Knowles,  managing 
editor  of  the  Staunton  News- 
Leader,  has  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  City  Council.  The 
election  takes  place  June  12. 


Polio  Cripple 
Gathers  News 

Indianapolis 

Audrey  Miller,  30,  probably 
is  the  world’s  only  newspaper 
correspondent  who  punches  her 
typewriter  and  dials  her  tele¬ 
phone  with  her  teeth. 

Miss  Miller  is  completely 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down 
as  the  aftermath  of  an  attack 
of  polio  when  she  was  15  years 
old. 

She  chose  to  laugh  and  try. 

One  of  her  first  achievements 
was  to  learn  to  operate  a  type¬ 
writer  by  hitting  the  keys  with 
a  stick  held  in  her  mouth. 

Then  she  started  her  work  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent. 
Currently  she  writes  for  four 
newspapers  —  the  Plymouth 
Pilot,  Warsaw  Times-Union, 
Argos  Reflector  and  Bourbon 
News  Mirror. 

The  General  Telephone  Co.  of 
Indiana,  which  serves  Tippeca¬ 
noe  where  she  lives,  installed  a 
telephone  which  requires  no 
hands. 

Miss  Miller  pushes  an  “on” 
button  in  the  base  of  her  tele¬ 
phone  and  dials  her  number 
again  using  a  short  stick  held 
in  her  teeth.  When  the  party 
answers,  the  paralyzed  woman 
speaks  into  a  tiny  microphone 
in  the  base  of  the  telephone. 
Replies  are  heard  through  a 
small  speaker  on  a  nearby  wall 
shelf. 

• 

Tinies-Star  Station 
Drops  Tom  McCarthy 

Cincinnati 

Tom  McCarthy  no  longer  is 
news  editor  of  WKRC,  the 
Times-Star  radio  station.  Hul- 
bert  Taft  Jr.,  president  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Cincinnati,  Inc.,  announced 
that  failure  to  reach  agreement 
over  Mr.  McCarthy’s  annual 
contract  would  end  the  relation¬ 
ship  May  31. 


Dailies  Replay 
The  Big  Story 
Of  ‘06  Quake 

San  Francisco 

Some  towns  are  prone  to  play 
down  or  forget  their  tragedies— 
but  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
that  prostrated — and  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed — this  city  has  been  the 
occasion  for  civic  celebration 
and  special  anniversary  pro¬ 
grams.  And  it  was  the  occasion 
for  special  attention  in  the  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  news¬ 
papers. 

In  addition  to  nostalgic  and 
historic  stories  all  week,  there 
were  special  sections,  leading  off 
with  Sunday  spreads  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Oakland  Tribune.  The  Examiner 
featured  “then  and  now”  scenes, 
eight  column  pictures  showing 
the  devastation  and  flames  of 
1906,  and  color  photographs  of 
the  rebuilt  and  grown  sections 
today. 

Kathleen  Norris,  famous  au¬ 
thor,  wrote  a  reminiscent  arti 
cle,  and  there  were  eye-witness 
stories,  side-bar  stories  and 
other  features  of  a  city  ruined 
and  of  its  great  comeback. 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  which 
printed  a  combined  edition  of 
the  San  Francisco  morning  pa¬ 
pers — Call,  Chronicle  and  Ex¬ 
aminer — after  the  fire,  carried 
a  16-page  section  of  pictures 
and  stories. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
besides  earlier  stories,  carried 
a  special  section  April  18,  the 
anniversary,  featuring  scores 
of  heretofore  unpublished  pic¬ 
tures  from  1906,  stories  on  the 
opera  season  featuring  Caruso, 
the  oldest  firemen  and  similar 
subjects. 

The  Call-Bulletin  made  a  full 
page  color  reproduction  of  a 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  •  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jmbm  W.  BUekbnrn 
Cllfard  Mardiall 
WaahinKton  Bldg. 

Storiing  a-dsai-s 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Towor 
Dolawara  7-»7SS-S 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
WiUiam  T.  StabbleScU 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  SntUr  St. 
Exbrook  1-U71-S 


Mr.  McCarthy  insisted  on 
dropping  his  newscasts  im¬ 
mediately  and  he  was  replaced 
April  16  by  Pat  Boisseau  and 
Don  Webb. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  a  former 
Washington  reporter,  has  been 
with  WKRC  14  years,  and  pre¬ 
viously  broadcast  over  WCPO, 
the  Cincinnati  Post  station. 
During  the  recent  hubbub  here 
over  fluoridization  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  water,  he  used  WKRC  to 
campaign  against  the  proposal 
which  was  later  voted  down  by 
citizens.  Mr.  McCarthy  then 
sued  the  Enquirer  for  $1  mil¬ 
lion  claiming  it  libeled  him  in 
an  editorial.  The  case  has  never 
been  tried. 


painting  of  the  burning  city 
hall,  made  by  the  late  Haig 
Patigan,  and  given  by  him  to 
Edmond  D.  Coblenz,  ex-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Call-Bulletin,  and  » 
veteran  of  1906.  It  bulged  with 
oldtimers’  recollections  and  col¬ 
orful  stories. 


The  News — which  buried  its 
printing  machines  after  getting 
out  one  edition  April  18,  1906, 
and  was  first  to  resume  pub 
lication  in  San  Francisco- 
featured  the  “then  and  now" 
motif  in  full  page,  showing  the 
business  district  in  flames,  and 
the  same  areas  as  they  appear 
today.  The  News  covered  the 
history  and  delineated  the  city’s 
great  Phoenix-like  comeback. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  164) 


working  on  arrangements  for 
the  staff  meeting  at  D.  C.  Gen¬ 
eral,  were  out  of  the  city.  In 
the  haste  to  get  the  letter  out 
prior  to  the  staff  meeting,  it  was 
deared  before  their  retum. 

“Editor  &  Publisher  de- 
. scribed  this  letter  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  a  cleverly  devised  pub¬ 
licity  stunt  .  .  .  another  way 
in  which  newspapers  have  been 
used.’ 

“Frankly,  we  want  you  to 
know  that  the  reference  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letter  to  ‘pre-re- 
leased  publicity’  was  a  mistake 
and  any  contraindications  which 
you  might  have  gathered  from 
the  letter  concerning  Wyeth’s 
attitude  toward  publicity  were 
most  unfortunate. 

“Over  the  years  Wyeth  has 
assiduously  followed  a  careful, 
ethical  policy  in  its  relations 
with  science  writers.  Not  once 
to  my  knowledge  has  the  com¬ 
pany  attempted  to  ‘pull  a  fast 
one.’  There  certainly  was  no 
intention  here  of  ‘talking  out  of 
both  sides  of  our  mouth’  and  if 
the  facts  seem  to  add  up  to 
this,  it  is  indeed  regrettable. 

“Let  me  reassure  you  that 
Wyeth  Laboratories  had  no 
purpose  other  than  that  of 
keeping  the  doctors  informed, 
but  certainly  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  science  writers.  Neither 
the  company  nor  I  would  be 
party  to  any  device  which 
would  reflect  unfavorably  upon 
our  relations  with  you  or  your 
colleagues. 


shoulder  and  is  in  no  way  to 


for  which  the  company  is  in¬ 
deed  sorry.” 


penditure  of  time  and  talent  it 
would  be  if  p.  r.  counsel  were 
employed  primarily  to  help 
reach  decisions  that  would  build 
a  company’s  character  and  in¬ 
tegrity  while  at  the  same  time 
building  sales. 


In  Publicity  Job 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Jack  Lewyn,  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald  staffer  for  nine  years,  has 
been  named  public  information 
director  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Republican  executive  committee. 


in  judgment  would  have  a  con¬ 
trary  effect. 


which  not  only  reflects  discredit 
on  the  p.  r.  industry  but  can 
never  quite  whitewash  a  com¬ 
pany’s  name.  What  a  better  ex- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

A  i(  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  A  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 

WE  WILL  be  glad  to  negotiate  for 
the  size  Southern  newspaper  you  want 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

CERTAIN  DAILIES  can  be  bought 
for  cash,  prices  running  between,  near, 
million  and  half  and  up  to  two  million. 
Buyers  must  show  ability  to  pay  all 
cash  before  property  can  be  dealt  on. 
Isolated  and  unopposed.  Ideal  loca¬ 
tions. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
(Barclay  Hotel,  N.  Y.  April  23rd.) 

CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  Newspa¬ 
pers  Exclusively.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPEaiS 

Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Ihis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

9ALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Eixperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTOUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 

WEEKLIES  DAIUES 

We  offer  an  outstanding  group  of 
papers  for  qualifying  buyers.  Why 
not  get  our  latest  list.  No  charge  or 
obligation. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSOCTATES 
4968  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

2  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES  IN  10,000 
Gross  class,  $2,500  cash  down,  balance 
monthly.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396, 
Salina,  Kansas. 

YOU  COULDN’T  FIND  ...  a  sound¬ 
er  buy  I  Midwest  unopposed  weekly ; 
well  equipped  and  well  located ;  gross¬ 
ing  $30,000  plus.  Price  $28,000,  terms. 
DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  DetroU 
I,  Mich. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE  —  unopposed  Alabama 
county  seat  weekly,  wrowinw  town  of 
3000,  industry-aarriculture.  1955  wross 
324,000,  net  $8,000.  Owner  has  larwer 
proposition.  Quick  sale  if  you  have 
money.  Box  1724,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


READY  TO  GO  DAILY  IN 
MIDWEST  CITY  OF  90,000 

THIS  weekly  ahopping  paper.  • 
money  maker  for  nearly  20  year*,  it 
ready  for  the  daily  field.  Operates  in 
own  plant  and  building,  printing  other 
weekliaa  and  periodicals  under  con¬ 
tract.  Eight  typesetting  machines,  64 
page  press  capacity. 

MERCHANT'S  and  public’s  acceptance 
unusually  good.  Growing  industrial 
community  near  large  city  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Plant  is  modern  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  reaiieet,  including  new 
pony  autoplata.  One  daily  competitor. 

GROSSING  over  $600,000  annually. 
Good  reason  for  offering.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  publisher  experienced 
in  daily  field.  Invites  thorough 
ination  by  principals  interested. 

Box  1627, 

Editor  ft  Publisher 


FLORIDA  Weekly,  West  Coast,  no 
plant,  in  daiiy  area.  Owner,  Box  1626, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


"GOLD  MINE  IN  THE  SKY” 
Well,  not  really  a  gold  mine  .  .  .  but 
an  extremely  profitable  North  Ohio 
country  weekly  grossing  about  $46,000. 
Priced  well  below  gross;  asking  $26,000 
down.  Please  write  folly.  DIAL 
Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit  1, 
Michigan. 


COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY.  Grossing 
over  $100,000.  Good  Net.  In  a  grow¬ 
ing,  prosperous  community.  Has  shown 
increase  every  year  under  aggressive 
management.  Owner  wants  to  relocate. 
Principals.  Write  Box  1703,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


SMALL  DAILY  or  live  weekly  by 
young,  world  experienced  news  execu¬ 
tive  with  personable  family.  Or  will 
buy  part  of  larger  daily.  Will  be  in 
Now  York  During  ANPA  Convention. 
Box  1608,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


National  Advertising  Space 


Amazing  suburban  business  I 
Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Syndicates  -  Features 


“YOXm  BOAT  AND  BfiNB" 

WEEKLY  feature  for  boat  minded 
readers.  600-700  words  manuscript  by 
Technical  Editor  famous  yachting 
magazine. 

6  WEEKS  FREE  TRIAL 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

•  Murray  St.  Now  York  7,  N.Y. 


TRAVEL.  foreign  and  domestic 
column,  aids  advertising.  Top  writer. 
Sample,  Louise  Hubbard,  8701  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Press  Engineers 


SUCCESSFUL  editor-publisher  adver¬ 
tising  manager  selling  western  weekly 
chain.  Wants  all  or  part  of  small 
daily  anywhere.  Confidential.  Private 
party.  Write  Box  1714,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Consultants 


GOT  PROBLEMS? 

Let  Us  Help  You  Lick  Them. 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCTATES 
Newspaper  Consultants 
441  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y, 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
WANT  TO  CUT  composing  room  costs 
and  win  National  Typography  awards 
at  same  time?  Nationally  known  con¬ 
sultant  can  show  you  how.  Available 
for  two  weeks'  study  in  your  plant  in 
June,  July  or  August.  Fee  dependent 
on  circulation  and  changes  needed. 
Reply  i^x  1814,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


editor  sc  publisher  for  April  21,  1956 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9.  La. 
Phone:  BYwater  7634 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinoii 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


AdvertUinff  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rales  Each  Censaewtiva 
Insertion 

SITUATiONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  d04:  2  9  556; 
1  <a  6^.  Add  156  tor  Box  Scrvict. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  906  ps>'  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  956;  2  times  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  156 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ft 
Publisher  reserves  the  ri|ht  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  H.  Y 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ! 


Preu  Engineer$ 


UPECO.  INC.  ! 

SPEX;iAUZING  IN  DUPLEX  i 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS.  I 

UISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED  [ 

Universal  | 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

MACfflNERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Compoting  Room 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Andi  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  III. 

■  TYPE  METAL  THERMOMETERS 

ONLY  rr.so 

For  Linotypes  or  any  Small  MeUI  Pot. 
Guaranteed  accurate  60  to  900*.  Send 
for  folder. 

UNITED  STEREOTYPE 
SUPPLY  CORP. 

_ Box  88,  West  Lynn,  Mass. _ 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $76.50  to  $88.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  ft  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Blanufacturer  of  News- 
paper  Form  Trucks. 

MODEL  28  ’’SUPER-DISPLAY”  LIN- 
OTYPE  #60244,  carrying  three  wide 
main  and  three  wide  auxiliaries,  plus 
extra  main  split  magazines  and  sev¬ 
eral  display  fonts.  iSill  equipment  — 
electric  pot,  self-quadder,  motor,  etc. 
$3,000.  Fort  Pierce  News-Tribune,  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida. _ 

COMPLe,'  ibLY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
688  Pl3rmouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

HAVE  17  fonts  Ludlow  Kamak. 
Would  like  to  trade  to  Tempo  Heavy 
and  Heavy  Condensed.  If  interested 
write  John  Ward,  Pike  County  News, 

Pikevllle,  Kentucky. _ 

MODEL  C-2  INTERTYPE  equipped 
with  auto  spacer,  electric  pot,  electric 
Monomelt,  four  molds,  blower,  motor, 
seven  full  length  magazines,  twelve 
lower  split  magazines,  one  upper  split 
magazine,  large  assortment  of  liners 
and  supply  parts.  Machine  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  cannot  be  told 
from  new.  $11,000.00  cash.  Box  1626, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Netegpriiit 

WARRENSBURG 

NEWSPRINT 

Now  In  Production. 

Large  Tonnage  Available, 
for  Immediate  delivery. 
Machine  Trim  82  Inches. 
Samples  and  Prices 
Upon  Request. 

CONTACT: 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 

PO  Box  150 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


Neuisprint 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  VISIT  US 
At  Our  Suite 
in  the 

Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
During  The 
AN  PA  Convention 

Newsprint  Available 
Through  1956 
In 

Substantial  Quantities. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  INC 

150  East  35th  St. 

New  Yorlt  16,  N.Y. 

MUrray  Hill  5-8564 


Newtprint 


MACHINERY  nd  SUPPlJ^g 


Newaprint 


MANY  NEWSPAPERS 
AND 

PUBLISHING  COMPANIES 
ALL  OVER  the  Country 
are  receiving  their 
SHIPMENTS  OF  NEWSPRINT 

REGULARLY . 

From 

BUNGE  PULP 
&  PAPER  CO.  : 

STANDARD  WHITE  Tonnage. 

From  Carload  Lots  Up 
Large,  Half,  3/4  and  Smaller  rolls. 
Suitable  Diameters. 

Why  Not  Consult  us  NOW 
for  your  future  newsprint  needs? 

Bunge  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

46  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  JU.  2-4880;  JU.  2-4174 

WE’LL  BE  HAPPY  TO  MEET  YOU 
AND  DISCUSS  YOUR  NEWSPRINT 
PROBLEMS  DURING  YOUR  VISIT 
TO  THE  A.N.PA.  CONVENTION 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  Ib.  16%”  16"  16%"  17"  22^4" 

24"  31"  32"  88"  84"  86"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  46-60-62-64-68" 
rolls  for  April.  May,  June  delivery.  I 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

(WE  WILL  be  at  the  WALDORF 
ASTOIUA  during  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Convention.  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  us.) 

666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Eat.  1980 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


USED  Newsprint  rewinder  for  sale. 
May  be  seen  in  operation.  Capital  Tool 
!  ft  Manufacturing  Co.,  6000  Calvert 
I  Road,  College  Park.  Maryland. 


PUBUSHERS 
PLEASE  NOTE! 

Looking  For  Newsprint? 

We  Have  What  You  Need! 

Spot  Cars  of  Standard  Newsprint  Rolls 
All  Sizes  for  Immediate  Delivery 
at 

Attractive  Prices 

Deferred  Deliveries  also  available 

• 

STANDARD  CANADIAN— 32  Ib.  NEWSPRINT 

In  any  size  rolls  and  diameters  required. 

— Made  up  to  order  by  our  Mills— 

Shipments  up  to  1.000  tons  monthly 
beginning  APRIL.  1956  at  Attractive  prices. 

• 

STANDARD  EDRDPEAN— 32  Ib.  NEWSPRINT 

In  any  size  rolls  and  diameters  required. 

(Made  up  to  order  by  our  mills  in  Europe). 

Shipments  up  to  2.000  tons 
monthly  beginning  April,  1956 

GLAZED  and  UNGLAZED  Rotogravure  paper  and 
Coated  Rotogravure  In  Large  Quantities  available. 

AT  MOST  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  our  suite  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  during  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion.  We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  your  newsprint  problems 
with  you. 

We  have  been  helpful  to  many  publishers 
and  guarantee  100%  performance. 

ST.  STEPHEN  PAPER  CORP. 

150  East  35th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  5-6446 

• - • 
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machinery  and  SUPPUES 

Newsprint 


CANAOIAN,  Scandinavian  Standard 
Siwfprint  roli  4S,  60,  61'  also  other  | 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
Agfahr  Trading  Corporation  I 
n  Beaver  St..  NYC.  Watehall  4-5970  I 


Produce  Your  Own 
NEWSPRINT 
Write  Technopulp.  Inc. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Consultants 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


newsprint— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

4M  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-S200 


Press  Room 


SIX 

GOSS  UNITS 
2  PAIR  FOLDERS 
22  3/4"  SHEET  CUT 

Cline  Reels — 2  Drive 
EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

CLOSE  INSPECTION  INVITED  | 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA.  | 

Further  Particulars 
Upon  Request 

HENRY  DAVIS 
ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 
Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 

Phone  ILIInoIs  9-5945  or 
Twining  7-7381 


GOSS  8-UNIT  PRESS 

Hu  color  cylinder,  four  color  work, 
HA*  cut-off,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  &  Flatbed 

Invnting  in  used  printing  equipment 
s  very  imimrtant  to  the  publisher  in 
ihii  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
invMtigate  thoroughly  before  making 

•  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
^*ith  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 

tlw  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  continu- 
sstly  installing  new  Goss  presses  and 
•Ureotype  equipment,  we  usually  have 

•  list  of  the  bMt  available  used  equip-  I 

Bent.  j 

We  invite  your  corresiondence.  in  the 
iBpe  of  helping  you  obtain  the  beat 
pren  for  your  ne^s  and  also  the  best 
•slue  for  your  money. 

SOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

KOI  West  Slst  Street,  Chicago  50,  III. 
Phone  Bishop  2-3SOO 

Roe  Singlewidth  folder  with  upper 
'  former  and  extra  fine  quarter-page-  , 
folder.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  503,  1 
Boiu,  Idaho. 


IHACHINERY  end  SUPPUES 
_ Press  Room _ 

16  &  20-PAGE  TUBULAR 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newsprint 

t - 

1  Newsprint 

Has  vacuum  Stereo  Equipment 
Now  available  complete 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 


16-32  PAGE 
HOE 

2  Unit  Press 

COMPLETE  WITH: 

14  PAGE  FOLDER 
22%'  Cutoff 

HEAVY  DUTY  SCOTT  Mat  Rollers 
with  New  AC  Controla 
Ail  Stereotype  Machinery 
Chases,  Eitc. 

ALL  DRIVES  TO  SUIT  BUYER’S 
PURPOSES.  WE  WILL  INSTALL 
AND  GUARANTEE  ANYWHERE  IN 
U.S.A.  OR  BOX  AND  DELIVER  TO 
PIERS  FOR  FOREIGN  SHIPMENT. 

Immediate  Delivery 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Serial  #1137 

AC  variable  speed  motor  and  controls. 
Available  in  90  Days. 

Will  install  and  guarantee. 

GOSS  COMET  207 

Complete  with  AC  motor  and  controls. 
Available  immediately. 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrooli  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  SEneva  8-3744 


S-UNIT  HOE,  48-page  capacity 
Color  Unit 

Two  high  speed  folders.  Press  ail  in 
line.  Printing  equal  to  Miehle  cylinder 
press.  Immediately  available.  $25,000. 
Wire,  phone  collect. 

Claremont  Press  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  27  —  JUniper  6-2479 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

Complete  with  all  electrical  and 
stereotype  equipment.  47  stereotype 
chases.  28  9/16'  cut-off.  David  Black¬ 
er,  South  Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeia 
Iheater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


24  PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  I 
COMPLETE  STEREOTYPING 
EQUIPMENT 

Press  complete  with  motor  driven 
hoist,  re-winder,  tachometer  and  rob¬ 
ber  rollers.  Installed  new  in  July.  1949. 
22-%'  cutoff.  2  page  jumps  to  24 
pages.  Cline-Westinghouse  control  with 
60  HP  motor  and  6  push-button  sta¬ 
tions.  Geared  for  25,000  per  hour. 
Stereotyping  equipment  includes:  3,000 
lb.  Duplex  metal  pot  complete  with 
pump,  hood,  natural  gas  burner  and 
thermostatic  control.  Duplex  tubular 
vacuum  plate  casting  box  (new  in 
’49),  Hoe  rougher  and  Duplex  plate  \ 
finisher,  plate  router,  chipping  block  | 
and  matrix  molding  machine.  Total  | 
price  of  all  above  equipment,  as  is 
where  is.  $85,000.00.  Available  about 
August  1st.  No  unusual  moving  prob-  ! 
lems.  Blueprints  for  pit  and  wiring.  ' 
Press  is  less  than  seven  years  old. 
Has  had  finest  care.  To  be  replaced 
with  3  new  Goes  Headliner  units  be¬ 
cause  of  unprecedented  growth  in  Palo 
Alto  area.  I 

i  PALO  ALTO  TIMES 

P.  O.  Box  300, 

Palo  Alto,  California  i 


40  pp.  GOSS  Press,  2  plate  wide,  with 
:  color  deck,  quarter  folder  and  brand 
j  new  Pony  Autoplate  built  to  fit  this 
I  press,  can  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
'  813,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 

Quality  Newsprint 

At  Behrens  Sales  Co. 

American  and  Canadian  NEWSPRINT 

At  Behrens  Sales  Co. 

Scandinavian  and  European  NEWSPRINT 
Rotogravure  Printing  Paper 

At  Behrens  Sales  Co. 

• - • 

Publishers  We  Cordially  Invite  You  to  Visit 

Behrens  Sales  Co. 

IN  OUR  WALDORF  HEADQUARTERS 
During  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 

• - • 

We  have  served  many  newspapers:  have 
an  established  reputation  —  along  with  re¬ 
liable  sources  of  supply. 

NEWSPRINT 

.411  Roll  Widths  —  At  Attractive  Prices 
One  Car  to  .3,000  Tons. 

Prompt  And  Delayed  Shipments 

AT 

BEHRENS  SALES  COMPANY 

Office: 

427  Second  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  MUrray  Hill  6  6960 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pres*  Room 


0  0  0 

MAY  WE  HELP 
With  Your  Equipment 
Needs? 

0  0  0 

8  Units — 2  Pair  Folders 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 
PRESS 

2-100  HP-AC  Drives— 23  9/16-Color 

•  ♦  « 

15  Units — 3  Pair  Folders 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
ARCH  UNITS 

AC  Drives— Lew  Substructure — 23  9/16 

•  *  * 

16/32  Page 

HOE  SIMPLEX  PRESS 

22  3/4 — AC — Quarter  Folder — Pony 

*  •  • 

24  Page 

GOSS  DEKATUBE 

New  in  1952 — Balloon  Former  22  3/4 — 
AC — Color  Pans — Vacuum  Stereo 

*  «  « 

7  Units — 2  Pair  Folders — 22  3/4 

HOE  SUPERPRODUCTION 
PRESS 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearinjrs,  Spray 
Fountains,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Out  of  the  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN. 


And  many  other  Presses  and 
Equipment  of  every  size  and 
description. 


Your  Visit  is  Welcome 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4690 


MAY’S  RAPID  TAPE  CEMENT.  Over¬ 
lapping  Press  and  Folder  Tape  cement¬ 
ed  in  two  minutes.  No  sewing  or 
clips.  Withstands  heat  and  moisture. 
Send  SI. 40  for  large  tube,  postpaid. 
May  Chemical  Works.  Dept.  EP,  6618 
S.  Harper,  Chicago  87,  Ill. _ 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60,  78.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  78 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

DUPLEX  PRESS 
MODEL  E 

4,  6,  8  page  standard 
8,  12.  16  page  tabloid 
AC  Motor  drive 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

_ VTanted  to  Buy _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  small-sUe 
Stereo  Rotary  Press.  State  particulars 
and  Price.  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  442  West  8th,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  6,  Mo. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N,  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

LUDL^WS  or  Elrcds  regardless  of 
condition  or  age.  Highest  cash  price. 
Also  surplus  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART, 
633  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois, 

WEbster  9-3238.  _ 

SIGNODE-PARKER  Automatic  Wire- 
Tying  Machine,  Model  KW,  State  con¬ 
dition,  price  and  location.  Box  1631, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 

WANTED — Pollard-Ailing  equipment 

of  all  kinds.  Let  us  know  what  you 
have.  Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
TTS  operating  unit.  Also  a  perforator. 
Contact  publisher.  Journal.  Nevada, 
Iowa. 

_ Stereotype 

HALL  PRODUCTS 

■k  *  -k 

HALL  Dry  Mat  Roller 
DURAL  Aluminum  Chases 
FORM  Tables  &  Dump  Trucks 
6'  AND  8'  Makeup  Tables 
STEREOTYPE  Pumps 
WEjSEL  Electric  Proof  Presses 
MORRISON  Saws  ft  Strippers 
THOMPSON  Cabinets 

REBUILT  USED  EQUIPMENT 

★  ★  ★ 

FLAT  &  Curved  Casting  Boxes 
FURNACES  from  1  to  7  tons 
VANDERCOOK  Full  Page  Proof  Press 
ROYLE  Flat  Plate  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw 

★  ★  ★ 

l^PAGE  HOE,  two  S'page  units, 
23 sheet  cut  with  all  stereotype 
equipment. 

48-PAGE  HOE  Presses,  22%  and  23 
sheet  cut 

ALSO  many  other  items. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

PEPPY  Young  man  with  oodles  of 
imagination  now  in  2nd  or  Srd  si>ot 
but  wants  to  be  Number  1 — here's 
chance  to  make  reputation  I  Salary 
nominal  with  attractive  bonus  linked 
to  results.  Box  1600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGER  For  Weekly-Pay  Farm 
Sunday  Motor  Routes.  Chart  Area  6. 
Must  have  proven  ability.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  employer  references  to 

Box  1616,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION 
MAN,  age  to  40.  for  City  or  State 
Manager’s  position.  Will  have  to  de¬ 
serve  the  title  by  hard  work  and  ap¬ 
plication.  One  of  the  South’s  top  pa¬ 
pers — ^a  very  desirable  location.  Start 
at  $126.  Rapid  advancement  possible. 
Send  all  information  first  resume.  Box 

1739,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER  ready 
to  move  into  a  larger  operation  with 
good  advancement  potential.  Our  open¬ 
ing  requires  aggressive  sales  -  minded 
person.  Write,  giving  your  experience, 
age,  salary  expected  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  details,  to  Ralph  E.  Heckman, 
Circulation  Manager,  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

with  thorough  experience  and  good 
record.  Good  opiwrtunity  for  either 
man  or  woman.  Chart  Area  2  daily. 
66,000  population.  Give  references.  Box 
1623,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


MID  -  WEST  daily  seeks  experienced 
man  to  manage  and  develop  depart¬ 
ment  now  doing  $160,000  annual.  De¬ 
partment  has  never  been  promoted  and 
under  proper  supervision  has  much 
larger  potential. 

APPLICANT  must  have  successful 
background,  be  familiar  with  classi¬ 
fied  promotion,  training  counter,  tele¬ 
phone  and  outside  salespeople,  collec¬ 
tion,  etc. 


IF  YOU  feel  you  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  ‘fill  this  position,  write,  giving 
full  information,  present  and  past  cx- 
Itcricnce  with  starting  salary  expected. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.  Box  1738,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


STAMFORD,  CONN. 


40  HOE  Stereotype  chases  set  for  98.4 
Pt.  width.  Can  be  enlarged  to  take 
13  pica  columns.  In  good  condition  at 
the  right  price. 

SCHENECTADY  GAZETTE 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


FOR  160,000  semi-weekly  in  Midwest 
city.  Controlled  circulation.  Volunteer 
boy  carrier  pian. 

AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  young  go- 
getter  will  find  good  future  in  this 
expanding  paper.  Write  fully  in  con¬ 
fidence  of  your  experience  and  state 
salary  now  receiving.  Box  1614,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

WANTED  by  a  leading  midwest  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Medium  size 
department,  excellent  equipment  and 
fine  working  conditions.  Top  salary  to 
the  man  or  woman  who  possesses  the 
“know-how"  to  Instruct  and  receive 
the  most  efficient  operation  from  em¬ 
ployees.  Housing  available.  Early  inter¬ 
view  arranged  at  our  expense.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Outline  ex¬ 
perience,  marital  status  and  present 
salary  to  Box  1734,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED:  CL'ASSIFIED“" ^LES'MAN. 
Position  now  open  for  an  experienced 
outside  classified  salesman.  Position  is 
permanent  and  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Write  at  once  to  E.  A.  Schafer, 
Advertising  Director,  Meridian  ( Mis¬ 
sissippi)  Star,  gving^  full  details  of 
qualifications  and  starting  salary. 

Display  Advertising 

SPACE  SALESMAN 
For  national  industry  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Write  The  Poultry- 
man,  P.  O.  Box  374,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 

EXPERIENCED  in  layout  and  com 
for  established  territory  on  fast 
ing  northern  New  Jersey  6^ay  daih 
Copy  and  layout  department  ser^ 
available  to  aid  staff  men. 

Prevailing  weekly  salary  plus  work 
able  bonus  incentive  plan. 

Apply  Leon  Kondell 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 

THE  HERALD-NEWS 

Passaic,  N.J.  Phone  PRescott 

YOUNG  MAN  with  proven  sales,  cop; 
and  layout  ability.  Progressive  dail; 
Florida’s  lower  west  coast.  $75.M 
weekly  plus  exceptional  bonus  pl^ 
Box  1700,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TOP  ADVERTISING  SOLlCITOi 
wanted.  $90  a  week.  Also  bonus  whieb 
will  average  another  $10  a  week,  psi4 
monthly.  Publisher  now  handling  adve^ 
tising  department  so  is  opportunity  ts 
become  Advertising  Manager.  Wallaet 
Leach.  Independent,  Gallup,  N,  M. 
EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  soliciU. 
tion  and  layout  on  large  weekly  paper 
in  Chart  Area  3  near  Washingtoi, 
Man  under  36  who  is  interested  h 
aiding  editorial  work  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  pleasant  working  conditiosi 
in  growing  county.  Box  1301,  Editor  1 
Publisher. _ 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG 
HAN  in  retail  advertising  on  KJM 
daily  in  growing  Idaho  commoni^. 
Vacation,  insurance,  hospital  and  nr- 
gical  benefits.  Write  complete  de^ 
to  Advertising  Manager,  The  Potk 
Register,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

LARGE  WEEKLY,  chart  area  i,  I 
needs  ad  manager-salesman  willisf  I 
to  work  and  grow  with  paper.  0»  ' 
man  department  requires  part-time  » 
porting  and  camera  work.  Give  ei> 
perience,  education,  salary  needa 
references.  Box  1444,  Editor  ft  I^ 
Usher. _ 

ADMAN  to  handle  established  lilt  e( 
accounts.  Must  be  good  on  layouts.  A 
Chart  Area  2  opportunity.  Write  back* 
ground,  salary  and  age.  Box  Ktl, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  needed  i» 
mediately.  Good  salary  plus  excellest 
incentive  plan,  fringe  benefits  and  l» 
surance.  Daily  and  Sunday  30,000  dp 
culation.  Desirable  location  for  fimil;. 
pleasant  climate.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  references.  J.  M. 
Ressa,  Ad  Manager,  Beckley  Newtps. 
pers  Corp.,  Beckley,  West  Virginia. 
CALIFORNIA  central  coastal  diOr- 
11,000,  offers  good  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  adman.  Box  1720,  Editor  1 

Publ  isber. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  wanted  by  fast  growing  Soutk- 
em  California  daily.  Ideal  working  and 
living  conditions.  Many  company  bese 
fits.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Write 
G.  C.  Wonn,  News  Tribune.  Fullee 
ton,  California. _ _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EXPERIENCED.  TOP  FLIGHT. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

LEADING,  7-day,  Ohio  Metropolitii 
Newspaper  has  permanent  position  foe 
experienced  retail  ad  salesman.  Mio 
we  seek  must  be  primarily  a  sal» 
man,  but  able  to  turn  out  professionil 
copy  and  layout,  and  know  retailisf 
well  enough  to  counsel  retailers  os 
proper  newspaper  advertising  pns 
grams.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
6-day  week,  plus  good  salary,  bon* 
and  pension  arrangement.  Airmsfl 
’  resume  giving  age,  education,  experk 
ence,  and  salary  requirements  to  tin 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O.,  st- 
tention :  Retail  Advertising  Managon 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  needs  young 
ambitious  ad  salesman  ready  to  bte 
come  manager  when  he  proves  selling 
ability.  Fine  opportunity  for  real  pror 
ress.  Work  both  established  and  n** 
accounts.  Write  Box  1727,  Editor  n 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


SciETY  EDITORS-Birch  can  often  NEED  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  June  4.  REPORTER  for  general  asaijtnment 

S  -"““d .■s:Eu,;cJ^”g4?r4=  o™  ' 

Great  Newspapers  Wants 

_ ■  months.  Must  be  J-ffrad  or  experi-  cated  in  Chart  Area  1.  Box  1718, 

CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want  enccd.  This  U  chance  to  work  on  Editor  A  Publisher. -  Pyriorlonrorl  Prnmn+Ion 

to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are  award-winnin*  daily  of  5.000  cireula*  REPORTER,  male  or  female,  for  staff  tXp©rienCea  rrOmOTlOn 


CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want  enced.  This  is  chance  to  work  on  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are  award-winning  daily  of  5.000  cireula-  REPORTER,  male  or  female,  for  staff 
■Ellina  to  relocate,  let  us  help  you.  tion.  Require  interview  and  references,  of  our  3  active  weeklies.  Some  ex- 
MRCH  PERSONNEL.  59  E.  Madison  Write  Jerome  Pearre,  Daily  Leader.  perience,  car  required.  Manville,  New 

St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois.  Pontiac.  Illinois. _  Jersey,  News. _ 

— ,  AA  Ann  REPORTER.  1-2-year  minimum  ex- 

TOPFUGHT  niorning  paper  in  100,000  REPORTER  -  COPYREADER  perience,  for  well  edited  weekly,  Sum- 

dty  Chart  Area  9  wants  reporter  with  j„  Society  Department  of  met-  mer  resort  of  Nantucket  Island.  Op- 

police  run  experience  who  is  able  and  ropolitan  daily.  Experience  in  Iiortunity  for  good  experience,  associ- 

1  willing  to  handle  other  news.  Pay  handling  copy,  writing  head-  ate  editorship  year  around.  To  start 

based  on  experience.  Insurance,  ya<»-  lines  and  doing  makeup.  Prefer  immediately.  SUte  all  first  letter,  sal- 

dons,  pension.  Write  background  fully.  New  York-New  Jersey  resident.  ary  expected.  Nantucket  Town  Crier, 

Box  1528,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Include  resume  Box  1635,  Edl-  Nantucket.  Mass. 

tor  A  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER 


WE  HAVE  NEED  of  one  reporter 


Jersey.  News. _ 

REPORTER.  1-2-year  minimum  ex¬ 
perience,  for  well  edited  weekly.  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  of  Nantucket  Island.  Op-  WE  ARE  one  of  the  leading  news- 
portunity  for  good  experience,  associ-  papers  in  Chart  Area  2.  Our  record 
ate  editorship  year  around.  To  start  is  one  of  healthy  progress,  and  we 
immediately.  State  all  first  letter,  sal-  are  on  the  threshold  of  even  more 
ary  expected.  Nantucket  Town  Crier,  challenging  developments. 

Nantucket,  Mass. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR 

FAST-growlng  group  of  Los  Angeles  WE  ARE  inking  for  ^^man^  to  Mn 
suburban  community  weekly  newspa-  w«ii 

rk7  c.^i"c^feil^~tj^*rtr"  ^^iSJriS^an'd  ^cirouStton 

like  creic  affairs,  motion,  advertising  and  market  pro- 

*  '  I  tl  “otion.  publicity.  insOtutional  copy  and 

Srl-  v"n  P  n  public  relations  writing  projects.  His 

Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  newspaper  advertising, 

546,  Reseda.  California. _  literaturo. 


^  1  wd  one  copy  reader  on  a  b^tropolitan  TOP-NOTCH  newsman  to  head  bureau  sutorba™  Vommunity  weekly  newspa-  promotion  copy  staff  and  t^e 

"'T****?*'  circulation  area.  Must  be  at  public  rotations,  ?''**‘ ^  * 

s  nuH  experienced,  able  to  direct  small  staff.  Hk7  ctaic  affli*r»Port8.  young,  male  editorial  and  circulation  pro- 

»  Pl«-|  fliose  giving  full  details  of  ^ucaUon.  meet  public.  Excellent  conditions.  |113  married  Start  at  $90.  i4lse  to  $100  if  ‘*”5 

I  «ployment  experience  and  back-  weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete  gJIS^  „nd  rMumeW™k  samples  to  motion,  publicity.  insOtutional  copy  and 

^P*y  resume,  box  1643.  Editor  and  Publisher.  vrilev^ewtnane™  P  O  Bm  P"**'.'®  *rUing  projects  His 

Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher.  w  Avn-rre  p - zi — : - r: — r — r  ‘t.  “j  ”?JJ®P“Pc™.  r.  u.  “o*  media  will  be  newspaper  advertising, 

- city  beat.  546,  Reseda.  California. _  ^1,  llteraturo. 

REPORTERS  —  The  young  man  or  “orning^ily  7,760  circulation.  Town  REPORTER  to  open  county  news  bu-  and  radio, 

woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a  Locate  chart  area  6.  Some  i-eau  for  northern  Vermont  daily.  Must 

weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small  “J* J°uroal-  h^ye  some  experience.  Car  needed. 

daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch  g-u-v  starting  Camera  knowledge  helpful.  State  pres-  THIS  IS  a  job  for  a  man  who  knowa 

help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E.  ?“"•  '"“P'ete  ent  salary,  availability,  background  :  en-  „^gp,  “  ‘ 

lUdison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  SliViiing  TIiS^'  F^ankfort“^^^^^^^  close  samples  of  work,  in  first  letter,  how  th^  work  and  manase  their  re- 

'  - - - *  Box  1717»  Editor  A  Pubhaher,  lationa  with  both  readers  and  adve]> 

DKIMANp  medium-  WE^CHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  REPORTER,  with  emphasis  on  feature  Users.  This  man  must  be  able  to 
.  1  ^*4  Must  be  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  to  do  features,  writing,  minimum  experience  wanted  create  his  own  copy  and  sales  angles, 

painstaking  Editor  Imapnative  rewrite,  makeup  etc.  Small  quarterly  June  4  for  expanding  southern  daily  to  boil  down  material  for  the  pro- 

hsM  Good  conditions.  Box  911,  magazine,  annual  proceedings  l^k.  in  Chart  Area  9.  Air-conditioned  new  motion  value  it  contains,  to  work  with 

Editor  A  Publisher.  news  release ;  public  relations  angle,  plant,  excellent  future,  vacation,  group  research  and  statistical  people  in  se- 

TPArwTMn  BMUfantahin  m.n  In  Assist  business  administration,  con-  insurance.  Give  availability,  salary  re-  curing  the  raw  material  for  his  stories, 

nnortinir  or  codt  editir^  small  state  some  short  quirement,  biographical  data,  clippings.  Knowle^e  of  layout,  art,  and  pro- 

m.»NmNGCb.A»™.,,ubL,»u» 

m  100,000  class  want*  sports  writer,  ?>n"q«ncg-  Box  748,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Send  full  resume,  ref-  vnii  i.- 

4esk  men  and  reporters.  Box  1436,  EXPERIENCED  COPY  DESK  MAN,  crences,  airmail,  to  Bemie  Kosinski,  IruJSY  ih'ich"“ltaJTta  vH*  kill"  *"  e 

Miter  A  Publisher. -  New  ^ere^  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alj^a, _ ^  ita  stae?  oT‘’H%il”‘aro  Tnu^w'tvSj 

no  IF  TOPNOTCH.  Features,  new,  TOP  REPORTER  WANTED  for  sma  I  or  three  man  in  a  larger  operation, 

tairies,  editing.  Young,  male,  married.  ^  Publisher  1*18,  Editor  city  daily  in  New  Mexico.  $80  a  week  this  may  be  your  opportunity  to  get 

.  Bit  weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1408,  - to  start.  Established  profitable  news-  into  the  situation  you  want  for  long 

nsA  I  Editor  A  Publisher.  I^ESK  MAN  for  over  paper.  Write  Box  1737,  Editor  A  Pub-  range  results.  Tell  us  about  yourself, 

*  '  6,000  a.  m.  daily  in  Middle  Atlantic  lishen _ your  capabilities,  and  your  salary  r^ 

ATTTTW’rinv  nirrivMivr'  oversMing  REPORTER,  self-reliant  and  thorough,  Quiromenta  in  your  first  letter.  Our 

ATTENTION  BEGINNING  Under  for  expanding  New  York  suburban  bi-  ‘a*?  All  replies 

REPORTERS:  for  ^ht^^n  w  -1“ weekly  chain.  Ample  advancement  pros-  ^Ij'L K  '“'ti. 

yoa  CAN  break  into  newspaper  work  1  H^fY  rs'^^lfv*  S^^rri;;ce^%*r^rr:S^  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

roSne*l[IL)Jle'*"with°*’*  for  dozens  of  b.qoo  CIRCULATION  daily  in  10.000  State'  sklarv  e^xpected.  Box  1753.  Edi-  t"**'*'  '•e‘“‘>»n» 

140  to  $76  weekly.  Positions  are  avail-  requires  coverage  a«ii„.  Freelance  office  administraUve  ability.  Newspa- 

•ble  throughout  the  country.  Many  ments.  Excellent  opportunity  for  _ rrgg  Lonce -  paj.  tackground  vital,  other  media  help- 

0|»n  now.  &nd  resume  and  requeirt  fledgling  newsman  long  on  aptitude  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the  rol;  Chart  Area  6.  NOT  top  position, 

jppheation  forms.  Birch  Pe^nnel,  short  on  experience.  Address  Publisher  huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house  but  opportunity.  Submit  all  details  in- 

»  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Ill.  Evening  Standard.  Milton.  Pa.  ’  organa  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to  “'“‘Y  "“^doOT 

_ _  GIRL  iournalism  - T"  $100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea-  knowledge.  Box  1740,  Editor  A  Pub- 

DESK  MAN  or  reports  by  growing  Summer  resort  of*  Nantuck^l8"and.  ‘  n'y*C*  'voUNG — LADY - bo^t — 70 - 7K~to 

—  Ohio  daily  (14,000).  Pleasant  woiking  News,  feature  writing,  some  office  Services,  151  W.  48  9t.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  YC)UNG  LADY  about  30  or  35  to 

si  daily,  eoaditions,  hospitalization,  excellent  work.  Tell  all  first  letter,  salary  ex-  ■  —  write  publicity  for  targe  resort  and 

/  tor  a-  nr-  Write  Box  1621,  Editor  A  Pub-  pected.  Nantucket  Town  Crier,  Nan-  Mechanical  **“?*  qualifica- 

Editor  »  Biher.  tucket.  Mass.  -  - - -  Uon»  and  references.  New  Jersey 


write  publicity  for  targe  resort  and 
a#_i.__;^_j  real  estate.  Must  have  good  qualifica- 

_ Mechanical _  tio„g  references.  New  Jersey 

TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR  —  State.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


- inRAn  mon  _i.i  I _ i.  : - n —  i  i  rr,oc,i  1  —  - - - — •  — 

EDITOR — we  will  need  a  conscientious,  -j  Good  opportunity  with  fastest-growing 

vorking  managing  editor  in  S-man  IIIt*  newspaper  in  the  country;  Chart  Area  Salesmen 

Apartment.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  r7“riffK.,!^^2rvi  2.  New  air-conditioned  plant,  excellent  - 

Apendable,  know  how  to  meet  dead-  - — k.  ourg,  west  Yjrginta^ _  working  conditions;  union,  good  scale; 

Sue,  heavy  on  local  and  know  how  NEWSMAN  FOR  CHART  AREA  6  nights.  Box  1637,  Editor  A  Publisher.  WANTED:  Exiierienced  sales- 

lo  play  it  up.  No  drinker.  Westerner  who  is  indigenous  to  this  arn.  Must  NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS  situations  man  in  representative  field  to 

«  type  preferred.  Used  TTS.  Only  be  versatile  and  capable  of  handling  floor  men,  operators,  make-up.  „  j  , 

Ally  In  8-eounty  area.  $86  for  6%  all  desks  to  become  integral  part  of  union  shop.  Write  William  C.  Schafer.  solicit  newspaper  and  magazine 

Ays  plus  two  weeks  vacation,  pay,  7.000  daily.  A  secure  future  awaits  a  jgjs  Paulding  ^ad.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  accounts.  ConfidentiaL  Write 

^.liXirr  T»“t'on  travel  bonus,  also  ChristmM  *"»"  of  ability,  vision,  horse  sense  and  pRfqqMAN — FfVRKliilAN - (Wnrkinirl  Box  1433,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FLIGHT,  Wmns;  life,  hospital  plans  carried,  pride  of  craft  and  who  is  between  vV***'*?  j”  (Working)  “v  ii-uivor 

*AN  H^thy  climate,  mountains,  scenery,  30  and  45.  Give  full  details  in  first  With  thorough  knowMge  and  experi- - 

irnoolitsi  “in*,  hunting.  Send  details.  Montrose  letter.  Box  1704,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Tubular  Press.  Union. 

intante  ^Colorado)  Daily  Pre«i. _  ^E-EmTOR^y  10,000  ciTculaT^^  S!e"n‘  A  or^uXa^tio'^rt  YOU  WRITE 

'*"•  RIUT  RFPriRTPR  for  nrize-winning  o  ?'  t  "?*  in»i*‘  °n  experience,  confidence.  Box  1732,  Editor  A  Publish-  T./-.yi-r 

JJSS  S  OWN  ticket 

retaillsf  J?r,  municipal  beat  and  socirty  editor  Either  sex.  Give  full  details,  including  ?  PRINTERS  WANTED,  operator  and  TLJ|C  CAI  lORI 

ailers  01  when  necessary.  Experience  and  g,|ary  required  in  first  letter  R  S  *  floor  man  in  new,  air-conditioned  '-.IIN  I  nio  oALtO  JLJB! 

ing  pm-  2r  ^ntlal-  Camera  exp^ence  help-  Marvin.  Sun,  Beatrice,'  Nebraska.  ‘  ’  P'ant.  Rood  retirement  and  insurance 

“lude  referen^.“«mples.  salary  "dll  WOMAN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  wan^  vaciuon':  O^Va’id  holiSys.  Write  ^^rm'm^ou^KNOW 

II*  Wh^.  ^Afs'fstant 'p^b^  North  Carolina.  Will  ron^der  jo^al-  Aurora"  BelconVNewsr  Aurora,  Win^is!  review’' Mel!ir'‘'Both'\dtert^ing* 

tJ,  ?»'*•••  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  P.  O.  student.  Wnta  Jim  Wilson.  News,  between  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  Wra  Mrt  slrv^cra  Wh  A  Mid- 

j?  2882,  Hollywood  in  Florida. _  W^h^^orth  Carol^k  - ^  -  -  -  w«t  toreito^^ira!' Wee^l^and  d"«^ty 

Manazor.  URGE  Metropolitan  paper  in  the  talw^nntog  Ab£  Tvi!  _ Representatives  towns.  Lots  of  travel.  If  you  can 

jut  has  opening  for  a  Travel  Editor.  *Prefer  young  man  wl«i  PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVE  Bl^L  ideas,  have  good  references. 

experience,  willingness  to  seeks  experienc^  man  to  «tablish  to^a'ke ’ too**nIIne?* sreite°D^ril:toJ 

^Publisher. -  learn.  Rapidly  growing  com-  and  manage  Atlanta  office.  Give  full  Meyer  Both  Co  20th  A 

SEED  IMMEDIATELY.  Police  re-  munity  conveniently  located  ^twren  details  including  sata^  r^uiremmta.  Michiirn.  Chicago  ler’llUnois. 

tartar.  Southwestern  preferred.  Odessa  mountains,  metropolitan  area.  Roseville  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1744,  Editor  * 

(Texas)  American.  I  Daily  Press-Tribune,  Roseville,  Cal.  '  A  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  April  21,  1956 
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INSTRUCTION 


CUuMified  AdvertUing 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  payoff. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  iesson.  Free  per- 
sonai  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  1  Fuli  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Linotype  Schttol 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Owner  or  Publisher 

UNLOAD  your  problems  on  executive 
knowing  business  from  Mechanical  De¬ 
partments  up  .  .  . 

CONVERTED  $260,000  annual  loser. 
Improved  content,  typography,  produc¬ 
tion.  Cut  costs,  increased  circulation, 
advertising,  etc.  Handle  labor,  public 
relations,  promotions. 

26  YEARS’  executive  experience.  Was 
Backstop  to  top  chain  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Successfully  operated  as  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Assistant  Publisher,  General 
Manager.  Consultant,  USA,  Eurot)e. 
UNIVERSITY  Graduate,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  journalism.  Refer¬ 
ences  best.  Salary  modest.  Available 
short  notice.  BOX  1617,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


PUBUSHER  ASSISTANT,  production 
manager,  mechanical  sui>erintendent. 
Experienced  production,  purchasing, 
labor  negotiations — administration,  per¬ 
sonnel.  Available  New  York  interview. 

Box  1613,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  and  Business  Execu¬ 
tive  Country  trained  and  heavy  Metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Detailed  knowledge 
all  front  office  departments.  10  years 
experience.  Age  86,  family,  reliable. 
Available  reasonable  notice.  Write  Box 

1622,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  HAN,  twenty-eight,  desires 
position  in  business  or  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  small  daily,  or  weekly. 
Good  business  experience,  good  educa¬ 
tion  in  U.S.A.  and  Europe,  but  no 
degree.  Minimum  salary  requirements. 
Box  1 606,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
BUSINESS  MANAGER— Over  twenty 
years  metropolitan  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Box  1731,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MR.  PUBUSHER  (26“To  60.000)  if 
you  need  the  assistance  of  an  all- 
around  newspaper  man  who  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  (he’s  been  general  manager,  but 
forte  is  advertising^  then  I  know  my 
30  years'  experience  can  be  helpful. 
In  New  York  for  ANPA.  Box  1707, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

KEET-ON-GRO^UNlTPRbbUCER  seeks 
aggressive  publisher  west  coast.  10 
years  newspaper,  6  years  management. 
Top  references.  Know-how  complete 
all  phases.  Staffs  follow  this  le^er. 
Manager,  Publisher’s  Assistant,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Age  35.  Write  Box 
1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


PAGE  COSTS  HIGH?  | 

General  manager.  Production  manager 
with  realistic  grasp  of  economic  facta  { 
of  life  seeks  demanding  job  on  medium  { 
daily.  Know  how  to  stay  on  top  of  i 
sch^ule  at  rock-bottom  page  cost.  ' 
Intimate  knowledge  latest  pnxluction  { 
equipment  and  techniques.  Age  39. 
Available  soon.  Chart  Area  11  or  12. 
Box  1618,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Artists — Cartoonists 


TWENTY  YEARS  Newspaper  Experi¬ 
ence  —  Sports  Specialty  but  can  do 
Editorial — Spot  and  Gags — Desirous  of 
locating  in  Elastern  ^aboard  State. 

Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ILLUSTRATOR  —  Long  Experienced, 
successful  in  newspaper,  magaxine,  ad 
and  TV.  Accurate  spot  news  draw¬ 
ings,  courtroom  portraits,  sports,  story, 
etc.  Action,  human  interest.  Straight 
or  cartoon  styles.  Will  relocate.  Box  I 
1629,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 


Circulation 


AGE  27,  six  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  work.  Was  as# 
sistant  Manager,  am  now  Promotion 
Manager  on  30,000  circulation.  Wants 
managership  of  newspaper  about  same 
size.  College  graduate,  family  man, 
like  to  locate  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3.  4 
or  6.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1626, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  16  yean 
exi>erience  Homing,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Promotion  minded  and  cost  con¬ 
scious.  Young,  aggressive  and  am¬ 
bitious  with  successful  background  on 
previous  positions.  Family  man.  Will 
furnish  references  and  resume  of  past 
experience  on  request.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  8,  4,  6  and  9.  Box  1401,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em- 
ployed  would  like  to  relocate  Chart 
Area  3  or  4.  Good  record,  12  yean 
experience  all  kinds  of  circulation  and 
promotion.  Prefer  daily  in  small  town 
approximately  20,000.  (jost  conscious 
and  good  organizer.  Box  1403,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

21.79%  circulation  gain  in  past  six 
months  in  present  position  as  Assistant 
on  60,000  seven  day  operation.  Thirty 
three  yean  of  age,  experienced  in 
all  phases,  excellent  background  and 
very  best  of  references.  Ten  thousand 
per  year  minimum.  Box  1611,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  Circulation  Counselor,  11 
years  experience  in  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  Dealer,  and  Survey  work.  Would 
also  be  interested  in  buying  a  News 
Agency.  Write  Box  1706,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

LATEST^NEWSPRINT^cost  killing 
your  promotion  7  Let  me  oiwrate  a 
department  you  can  afford.  Let  me 
siiueeze  the  wind  out  of  hidden  costs 
in  distribution  and  inefficient  work 
methods-.  Let  me  evaluate  your  shrink¬ 
ing  figures.  Write  Circulation  Dii-ector, 
Box  1736,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

VET— aRCULA'nON"  63  and~work 
like  30  would  like  to  return  as  assist¬ 
ant  or  outside  circulator.  Can't  be 
beat  in  handling  newsboys  and  men 
esiierially  in  comiietition.  Know  cir¬ 
culation  from  A  to  K.  from  newsboy 
up.  I  am  not  a  young  man.  or  a 
college  man,  but  if  you  want  circula¬ 
tion,  give  me  an  interview.  Box  1741, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE^ED  “CIRCULATOR.” field 
and  executive  all  departments  with  2 
outstanding  ABC  gains  since  1961,  Box 
1747,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MAN  AVAILABLE. 
Experienced.  Now  employed  by  daily 
with  over  40,000  circulation.  28,  mar¬ 
ried,  prefer  Clhart  Area  2  and  position 
with  chance  for  advancement.  Box 

1649,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  16  years  experience; 
age  40;  married;  capable;  $100.  Box 
1647,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


SALES  TRAINEE:  aggressive,  27. 
single,  vet,  degree;  experience  includes 
selling  ad  specialties  and  advertising 
promotion  for  large  daily.  Now  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  for  industrial 
manufacturer.  State  salary  range.  Box 
1632.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER-Salesman. 
Industrious,  with  imagination  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  promotion.  Family  man, 
mid-forties.  Box  1510.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  —  10  years 
experience,  13-60,000  circulation,  33, 
family,  now  carrying  top  accounts. 
Advertising  Manager  or  Assistant. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  1611, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  OR  ADVER'nsiNG 
MANAGER,  or  Assistant.  Aggressive 
young  executive,  4  years  metropolitan 
daily  ft  farm  paper,  and  6  years 
industrial  background,  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  with  sizable  publication.  Now 
directing  $600,000  industry  budget.  Ad¬ 
vertising  degree.  $10,000.  Box  1616, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  for  SALE 
Five  years  experience  on  large  Eastern 
dailies,  copy  and  layout,  married,  B.S.. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  1614, 

Blditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPECIAL  EDITION  man  now  finish¬ 
ing  (kilden  Jubilee.  Available  after 
May  15,  Centennials,  etc..  Commission, 
References.  Box  1416,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  PRODUCTION 

2V&  years  intensive  retail  experience 
with  Macy’s.  Most  recent  promotion : 
Production  Chief.  Contact  with  all 
N.Y.  Dailies.  Prior  job:  Production 
Manager,  20,000  circulation  weekly. 
Locate  anywhere.  Range  $80-100.  Box 
1712,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
ADVEimSiNG“M^Nr“Magazrne,  self- 
starter,  capable  of  handling  all  adver¬ 
tising  phases.  West  Coast  Monthly. 
Long  established  in  well  integrated  in¬ 
dustry.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  Box 
1723,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
COPYWRITER— 9  years  general  and 
also  direct  mail  experience — "livewire” 
distaff— 30 — state  salary — also  will  take 
free-lance.  New  York  area.  Box  1701, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  resort  magazine  publisher 
available  May  1 — Sept.  1,  anywhere 
U.S.  Newspaper  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Hugh  Waters,  Box  2207,  Or¬ 
lando,  Floritla. 

OHIO  PUBUSHER  ^anM  who  is  in 
need  of  a  lineage  producing  Advertis¬ 
ing  Maqager.  If  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  I  have  the  proven  ability.  Box 
1716,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCEDr“all~lines.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Short  notice.  Box  1745, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


IF  YOU  ARE 
LOOKING  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  looking  for  a  tot 
flight  space  salesman,  with  the  know, 
how  to  manage  a  dei>artment. 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  willing  to  saerifki 
youth,  for  mature,  mellow  experiaaet. 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  needing  some  ob< 
to  give  new  life  to  your  display  advtr- 
tising  with  1966  sales  promotion  idsaz 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  looking  for  a  aoiwr, 
Christian,  family  man,  in  his  earl; 
fifties,  now  employed,  I  would  lih 
to  talk  to  you.  Box  1730,  Editor  $ 
Publisher. 

NEED  AN 
AD  DIRECTOR? 

After  14  years  on  one  of  the  best 
88,000  class  newspapers  in  Chart  Aist 
No.  2,  have  reason  to  seek  new  aiaoda- 
tion.  You’ll  no  doubt  know  my  former 
publisher,  who  will  back  up  my  quallfl. 
cations.  Available  for  interview  durias 
ANPA.  or  write  Box  1708,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


COPYWRITER— Young  woman  collete 
— prefer  New  York  City,  few  years 
ex|)eriencc,  industrious — gal  FritUy  — 
State  Salary.  Box  1702,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


ABLE  to  make  most  of  dull  subjects, 
general  reporter,  digger,  6  years  dailies, 
religion,  retail  news  features,  sow 
photography,  radio  newscaster,  now 
weekly  editor.  Want  spot  on  yood 
daily,  radio,  TV  newsroom.  State 
salary  range,  convention  rendesvoes. 
Box  1516,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  —  Fb^ 
eign  correspondent,  Europe,  United 
Nations.  Mid-30’s.  Experience:  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  magazine,  public  relations. 
High  acsulemic  standing,  languayaa, 
best  references.  Would  go  anywbsR 
for  right  opportunity.  Box  1U4, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ 

COMPETENT  REPORTER-4  years  All- 
Around  experience,  anxious  to  jois 
medium,  large  daily.  Young,  degies. 
Box  1605,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  job  on  small 
daily  sought  by  86,000  daily  department 
head.  6  years  top  desk,  reportias 
background.  Makeup  wizard.  Executise 
experience.  Litt.B  in  Journalism,  HA 
28,  married,  eye  on  Chart  Areas  (. 
7.  8,  10,  11,  12.  Box  1604,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  195< 


Editoriml _ 


newsman  —  Now  workinK  in  New 
?ork  City  eeoke  move  back  West,  Chart 
10  or  12.  4  years  experience 

(«sture  writer,  reiiorter,  copyreader. 
t  years  public  relations.  Married,  33, 
Vet.  Box  1520,_Iiditor  _4_  Publisher. 

.NEWS  REPORTER,  knows  Photog- 
tsp^i  ^or  Daily  with  60,004>  or  noore 
oKolstion.  B.A.,  24,  single,  veteran, 
loaia  experience.  Box  1603,  Editor  A 
Psblisher.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

iiiDIO  EDITOR  •  BROADCASTER  18 

12  years  leading  net  affiliate. 
Could  head  active  newsroom.  West 
,  pifw  preferred.  Box  1609,  Editor  A 

Publisher^  _  _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EJIITOR  on  medium  daily 
wants  to  join  staff  of  larger  paper. 
Six  years  experience,  27,  married, 
trailsbie  in  May.  Box  1506,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

SPORTS.  Reporting,  makeup,  copy- 
nsding.  headline  writing,  features, 
•ome  camera.  Seek  permanent  spot 
OB  paper  over  26,000  circulation.  Cover 
ill  sports.  12  years  experience.  Age 
17,  married.  Prefer  Ohio,  borderline 
itates.  Box  1607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Now  employed  in  managerial  new*, 
paper  position.  Eariiing  $10,000  yearly. 
Experience  directing  full  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions  gained  on  two  of  America’s 
(leatest  dailies.  Will  present  samples 
diowing  imaginative  layout,  skillful 
me  of  photos,  sound  feature  develop- 
Mnt,  strong  supervision  for  distinc¬ 
tive  headlines  and  captions.  Thirteen- 
jrear  newspaiierman.  Box  1508,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editoriml 


COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
■  newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
I  EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon.  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  180  W.  42  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  well-known 
a-m.  daily  with  80,OW  circulation  seeks 
larger  field.  Conservative  GOP.  16 
years’  experience,  listed  in  Who’s  Who. 
Present  salary  is  814,000.  Box  1409, 
Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

REPORTER,  working;  knowhow;  left 
eye  bad ;  ready ;  pay  own  way ;  city 
hall,  courts,  meetings ;  no  cameras ; 

Box  1430,  Editor  A  iKiblisher. _ 

BREAK-SEEKING  TYRO,  schooled, 
eager,  and  experience-less,  wants  to 
channel  his  energy  into  a  cub  report¬ 
er’s  Job  and  become  your  least  com¬ 
placent  newsman.  References.  Details. 
BOX  1688,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 
CITY  EDITOR.  31,  of  well-known 
60,000  daily  seeks  promising  news  spot 
South  or  West.  Box  1662,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  news-sports,  reporter- 
editor  ;  now  writes  Mencken-sharp, 
Pyle-human  column,  wants  chance  on 
medium  or  large  daily  t^t  can  use 
column.  Box  1610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GAL,  26,  English  MA,  Economics- 
Journalism  BA,  university  news  bureau 
graduate  assistant.  2  years  responsible 
printing  production  job  seeks  general 
reporting,  medium  daily.  Box  1639, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERIOR  Newsman,  weekly,  daily 
uperience,  MA,  to  head  news  staff 
or  u  publisher's  aide.  Box  1622,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

TSULY  ABLE  deskman.  33,  with  de- 
riee,  thorough  experience  on  all  beats, 
inks,  wants  real  opportunity  in  U.S. 
or  abroad.  Box  1623,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP  WRITER  Visiting  Scandinavia 
Summer  ’66  Represent  Paiwr,  or  firm. 
Box  1619.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Outstanding  editorial  writer  on  im¬ 
portant  large  city  daily  wants  change 
to  "one  man  page’’  in  smaller, 
phaiant  city  or  town.  Strong  news¬ 
paper  experience ;  university  education. 
Goiuervative.  Samples.  Referoices. 

Box  1826,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  6  years 
aisll  daily  field.  Desires  job  on  larger 
ptper.  Knows  makeup,  wire  copy, 
eolnmn.  camera.  Single,  32,  vet.  Top 
sorker.  Box  1812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SUMMER  JOB.  Graduate  student, 
Mksonri  J-School.  BA-English.  Colum- 
Ms  University.  Newspaper  or  maga- 
doe;  report,  city  or  sports;  rewrite; 
mpy.  Experience  3  years  college  paper, 
1  year  small  daily.  Prefer  New  York 
•ns,  consider  anywhere.  Available 
Ifue  1.  Box  1410,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
DHTOR-MANAGER  of  western  busi- 
•ms  publication  interested  in  editorial 
Pedtion  in  San  Francisco  region. 
Nrwspaper  background.  Full  details  on 
nonest.  Box  1436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DITORIAL  writer  seeks  editorial 
PMs  spot.  Do  other  jobs  as  well  but 
Mt  instead.  Good  references.  Mar- 
rM,  34,  6  years  one  man  page.  Box 

1416.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AFTER  YEAR  learning  ropes  on  out- 
danding  N.Y.  daily,  I’m  seeking  re¬ 
porter’s  job  with  wider  opportunities. 
Tm  33,  married,  with  B.A.  in  labor 
•eonomics,  M.A.  in  international  re- 
htions,  Ph.D.  almost  complete.  My 
isckground  includes  3  years  working 
k  Europe  (2  in  Embassy,  1  teaching). 
Vide  interests,  ranging  from  sports  to 
Politica.  Box  1217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGE :  27.  Experience  nine  solid  years. 
J.  A.  work  horse  (now  on  fifty-six 
mor  week :  40  hours  as  all  around 
*sn  on  Connecticut  paper;  16  ni^t 
dfc  on  New  York  City  Daily),  ^ks 
>wlenging  newspaper,  magaxine  job- 
lux  1601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


NEWS-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Fast  —  accurate  —  efficient.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1617,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBmOUS  J-Grad  with  ediUng  *x- 
perience  and  two  degrees  wants  start¬ 
ing  reporting  spot  on  medium-sised 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Veteran.  Box 
1742,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS.  ETC..  WRITER 

and  editor,  36.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  sources  of  business  information ; 
trained  in  university  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research.  Five  yesurs  experience 
in  academic  editing  posts.  Former 
special  investigator,  state  legislature. 
Articles  on  popular  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  in  quality  periodicals.  Seeks  gen¬ 
eral  or  business  reporting  t>osition  on 
daily  paper,  preferably  in  a  state 
capital  or  growing  industrial  town. 
Available  after  June  1.  Write  Paul 
M.  Sears,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 


_ Box  1602.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  16  years  with 
60,00  circulation  paper,  seeks  position ; 
42,  married.  2  children ;  available  for 
interview  at  NYPA  meeting  in  New 
York  City.  Box  1656.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

MANAGING  and  SUNDAY  Editor.  39, 
22  yean’  experience,  still  learning, 
wants  job  with  publisher  interested 
in  making  paper  best  possible.  Box 
1638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  small,  medium 
daily.  Working  newsman,  nine  yean 
as  reporter,  photographer,  editorial 
writer,  columnist,  city  e^tor,  now 
editor.  Missouri  graduate,  married, 
32.  Box  1660,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEOPHYTE  NEWSMAN,  20.  college, 
some  experience,  seeks  spot  on  small 
daily.  Now  clerk  New  York  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  References.  Prefer  chart  areas 
1,  2.  6.  BOX  1634,  EDITOR  A  PUB- 
USHER; _ 

I  TOP  REPORTER.  All  beats  and  good 
feature  man.  Can  handle  Graphic. 
Ten  yean  experience-college  man.  Go 
\  anywhere.  Know  Florida  Well.  State 
;  salary,  working  houn.  Box  1607, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

,  WIRE  DESK — Seek  spot  in  city  100,000 
I  population  plus  on  desk  or  as  reporter. 
8  yean  city-wire  editor  small  daily; 
1  year  weekly.  Fast,  accurate.  Single. 

I  31,  vet.  Write  Box  1646,  Editor  A 
;  Publisher. 

j  COLLME  GRADUATE  (J.  ’66).  1 
summer  as  ad  copywriter-salesman  on 
large  daily  plus  two  yean  stringer 
for  small  daily.  Will  fill  your  vacation 
gap  pronto!  Have  own  camera.  Nor¬ 
man  Miller,  311  S.  Locust,  Greencastle, 

I  Indiana. _ Phone  296.  (ADS,  SDX). 

EDITOR,  EX -  PUBLISHER”  wisl^ 
I  desk  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  J.  or  Los  Angeles. 

I  Vet..  27,  eight  years  experience.  $160 
I  minimum.  Must  offer  future.  Box  1726, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR.  3i,  large  circulatitni  Chart 
Area  2  paper,  seeks  job  with  good 
I  future.  Experienced,  hard-working  idea 
I  man.  Can  meet  you  at  ANPA.  Box 
1743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  WRITER  -  EDITOR, 
college  alumni  publications,  community 
theater,  seeks  creative  position  pnb- 
!  licity,  public  niations.  Social  or  edu¬ 
cational  areas  preferred.  Anywhere. 
Box  91,  Kingston,  New  Jersey, 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  flair  for  find¬ 
ing  human  interest  angle  and  writing 
it  in  colorful,  easy-to-read  style.  Vete¬ 
ran,  24,  single,  J-degree,  experienced. 
Use  camera.  Can  fill  In  on  desk. 
Just  out  of  Army.  Box  1766,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  JOB  on  daily.  18 
months  exiierience  police,  general  news, 
prooL  Vet,  29,  married,  B.  A..  M.  A., 
degrees.  Can  write.  Available  June 
1st.  Box  1721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  34.  fast,  accurate,  ail 
brats.  Chart  Area  1,  2.  Box  1728, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOT<X!RAPHER  team 
with  4  years  of  Newspaper,  wire 
service,  magazine,  publicity  experience, 
looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer.  Able 
to  handle  news,  features,  sports,  and 
special  publicity  campaigns.  Will  gh 
anywhere  for  right  job.  Willing  to 
travel.  Top  references.  Box  1733, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  WRITER.  Not 
afraid  to  work.  Good  habits.  Ten 
years  experience.  No  fly  by  night  .  .  . 
therefore  desire  clean  city  and  re- 
si>ected  newspaper.  Box  1719,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SUMMER  OR  PERMANENT  positira 
— young.  Capable  with  experience  on 
news,  sports  brat;  college.  Box  1713, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PAanc  COAST  woman-journal- 

I6M  GRAD ;  2  years  experience  gene¬ 
ral  reporting,  features ;  3  year  labor 
public  relations;  2  years  magazine  r^ 
write.  Wants  spot  vicinity  Albany. 
New  York,  New  England.  Available 
for  interviews.  1909  Campbell  Avenue, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

YoUNG~MAN  with  graduate  train- 
ing  in  English  desires  editorial  position 
with  magazine.  Some  advertising  and 
editorial  experience.  Chart  area  2 
preferable.  Box  1715,  Editor  A  Pulv 
Usher. 

OTY  EDITOR,  small  daily.  Editor- 
reporter,  three  years  experience.  Wants 
responsible  news  job  with  small  daily 
east  or  midwest.  Missouri  degree,  80, 
married,  references.  Box  1762,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR.  Writer,  reporter;  sports,  rac- 
!  ing ;  features ;  copy,  proofs,  makeup, 
pi^uction.  Box  1754,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  now  in 
public  relations,  wants  return  to  news 
work  in  medium-sized  city.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  3,  6  plus  Colorado,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Pacific  Northwest.  Elxperi- 
I  ence :  all  beats,  rewrite,  small  town 
I  to  metropolitan,  Washington,  foreign, 
'  wire  service,  editorial  writing.  Early 
I  forties,  married.  Box  1749,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER,  three  years  experience, 
I  wants  general  assignment  spot,  daily. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  or  6  preferably. 
^  Good  features.  Married,  SO,  journalism 
I  degree.  Box  1751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


COPYDESK.  REWRITE,  experienced! 
woman,  permanent  post  wanted.  Box 
1748,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


InUructort 


NEED  AN  INSTRUfTTOR? 
Newspaperman,  36,  16  years  on  week¬ 
lies  and  dailiss,  small  and  metropoli¬ 
tan,  wanu  to  put  experience  at  serv¬ 
ice  of  studenU.  BA  in  joumalism. 
with  some  graduate  work  in  history. 
Top  man.  (>ood  salary.  Box  175,. 
Memphis  1.  Tennessee. 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN,  mechanical  superintendent 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation.  Composing,  stereotype  and 
press  room.  Ciapable  of  harmonious 
leadership.  Union  or  open  shop.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record,  references.  Box  1621. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUenON  MANAGER  desires 
change.  Ex  member  ANPA  Mechanical 
Committee,  good  background.  Box  1606, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran, 
Single,  16  years  in  New  York  area : 
police  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  n*w»' 
paper  or  organization  in  either  th*- 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Will  travel.  Box  1337,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  22,  Vet,  Work 
published  in  American  and  foreign 
language  dailies.  Four  years’  photo  ex¬ 
perience.  18  month’s  experience  Army 
nesrspaper.  Seek  position,  newipaper, 
magazine.  Box  1624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  24,  veteran,  single. 
Work  published  in  national  magazines. 
Specialities ;  picture  stories,  fesdures,. 
color.  Complete  camera  equipment  and 
car.  Seek  position  with  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  1722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER^  whoT^can  write- 
have  car  and  cameras,  will  travel. 
Box  1709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


MAN — 37.  Experienced  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  (promotional  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing)  ;  industrial  publications  (writer, 
editor,  photographer  and  office  man¬ 
ager)  ;  presently  program  manager  for 
professional  fund  raising.  Joumallsas 
degree.  Seek  permanent  employment. 
Prefer  West  Coast  but  will  eonsider 
elsewhere.  Asking  8600.  Box  1805,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  worker,  16  years  solid 
experience  two  firms,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  industrial  pubiie  relaUons 
or  large  newspaper.  Copy  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  and  verse  writer,  beads,  makeup, 
familiar  TV,  radio  techniques.  87,000- 
89,000  class.  Can  handle  men.  Family, 
37,  veteran.  If  yon  seek  a  responsible- 
person  write  Box  1406,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
CITY  EDITOR  metropolitan  dally, 
B.A.,  31,  seeks  position  with  reliable 
firm,  industry.  ()ffers  ideas,  contacts, 
editorial  know  how.  Minimum  810,000. 

Box  1407,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MORE  THAN  an  "Idea  man,’’  this 
Public  Relations  expert  also  “can  do." 
Fine  record  creating,  placing  bulls-aye 
copy  for  TRADE  ASSOCIA’nONS 
AND  IN-DUSTRY.  References:  HIGH: 
E.xperience :  WIDE ;  Salary :  not  too 
HANTISOME.  Box  1729,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

PUBLIC  lUELA’nONS  position.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  6  sought  by  newspaper- 
]  man.  30,  three  years  experience  with 
I  top  daily,  wire  service.  Varied,  good 
I  writing  background.  Speaks  Spanish. 

I  Married,  Missouri  graduate.  Box  1760, 
!  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

;  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY.  Connecticut. 

I  resident,  woman  desires  to  sell  locally 
I  for  well-established  firm,  experienced. 

I  References  and  ideas  exchanged.  Write 
i  Box  1429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  L.  Brown 

When  you  learn  that  your 
stuff  actually  has  been  read  by 
someone,  that’s  heart-warming. 

When  you  discover  that  your 
comment  and  criticism  have 
been  effective  and  have  brought 
results,  that’s  more  than  grati¬ 
fying. 

But,  when  the  unnamed  ob¬ 
ject  of  your  criticism  admits 
publicly  that  the  shoe  fits  (It 
never  should  have  happened!) 
and  explains  the  whole  thing — 
that’s  almost  like  hitting  the 
jackpot.  You  not  only  want  to 
do  a  little  “look  what  I  did” 
bragging,  but  you  are  happy  to 
confirm  your  own  opinion  (and 
want  to  tell  everyone)  that  the 
party  you  were  writing  about 
is  honest  and  straight-forward 
and  the  trespass  complained 
about  was  an  inadvertent  error. 

We’re  referring  to  a  piece  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  space  in  our 
March  10  issue.  We  wrote  about 
a  “cleverly  devised  publicity 
stunt”  in  which  newspapers 
were  “used”  in  this  manner: 
Plant  the  publicity  with  news¬ 
papers  while  you  are  telling 
your  customers  they  ought  to 
be  the  first  to  know  but  “unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  liable  to  be 
some  pre-release  publicity,”  etc. 

A  Philadelphia  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  company  wrote  to  doctors 
about  a  new  drug.  E&P  said: 
“Obviously,  both  the  technical 
article  for  the  professional  jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  news  release  which 
was  based  on  information  con¬ 
tained  in  that  article,  were  in 
the  works  prior  to  the  time  the 
president  of  the  drug  company 
wrote  to  doctors.  While  the 
company  president  was  writing: 
it  is  ‘impossible  to  control  pub¬ 
licity’  .  .  .  ‘busy  reporters’  are 
finding  out  about  this  new  drug 
.  .  .  ‘we  want  you  to  know  about 
it  from  us  and  not  from  the 
newspapers’  .  .  .  and  ‘pre-re- 
lease  publicity  is  unfortunate’ 
.  .  .  his  own  company  was 
planting  the  story  with  the 
newspapers.” 

We  were  surprised  a  few 
days  later  when  Lewis  &  Gil¬ 
man,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  phoned  asking  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  our  piece  to  dis¬ 
tribute  with  a  letter  to  science 
writers.  Robert  G.  Wilder,  vice- 
president,  explained  that  his 
client,  Wyeth  Laboratories, 
wanted  to  tell  the  science 
writers  that  the  phraseology 
used  in  the  previous  letter  was 
unfortunate  and  did  not  properly 
reflect  the  company’s  attitude. 


Our  permission  to  reprint 
was  quickly  granted,  and  then 
we  received  a  visit  from  William 
M.  Stedman,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  American  Home 
Products  Corporation,  parent 
company  of  Wyeth.  He  also  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  incident  was 
unfortunate  and  in  no  way 
typical  of  Wyeth’s  relations 
with  doctors  or  reporters. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Along  with  our  own  column 
of  March  10  we  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Wild¬ 
er.  It  is  the  same  as  that  sent 
to  all  science  writers: 

“Just  prior  to  the  staff  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital  where  clinical 
evaluation  of  Wyeth’s  new  ata¬ 
ractic  drug.  Sparine,  was  an¬ 
nounced,  doctors  the  country 
over  received  a  letter  from  the 
office  of  the  president  of  Wyeth 
Laboratories  informing  them  of 
the  development  of  the  new 
drug. 

“This  letter  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  discussion.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  heard  of  it  or 
seen  the  piece  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  which  describes  it  in 
some  detail.  Because  of  wrong 
impressions  which  the  letter  has 
created  among  science  writers, 
both  the  management  of  Wyeth 
and  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

“On  numerous  occasions  Wy¬ 
eth  has  received  a  large,  criti¬ 
cal  mail  from  physicians  be¬ 
cause  the  company  had  not  first 
informed  them  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  product.  You 
have  heard  the  story  before.  A 
patient  walks  into  the  doctor’s 
office  waving  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping.  The  doctor  has  not  been 
informed  of  the  product  and  he 
is  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position. 

“The  attitude  of  physicians  in 
this  matter  is  entirely  justified 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree. 
Consequently,  several  months 
ago  a  new  company  policy  was 
adopted  which  stated  simply: 
‘Inform  the  doctor  first,  prior 

■  to  the  release  of  any  public  in- 

■  formation.’  Sparine,  therefore, 

■  became  the  first  new  drug  to 

•  be  introduced  under  this  policy. 
!  “A  letter  was  prepared  for 

•  the  president’s  signature  by  a 
1  staff  assistant.  Ordinarily  such 
,  letters  are  cleared  by  a  host  of 
!  persons  in  the  company.  In  this 
'  instance  two  of  the  top  men 
;  who  generally  clear  such  let- 
'  ters,  and  who  were  at  that  time 

(Continued  on  page  157) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

April  19-21 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  annu«l 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  dinic, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

April  20-21 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Kellogg 
Center,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

April  21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Admanagsn 
spring  meeting,  Heathman  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

April  23 — Associated  Press,  annual  membership  meeting.  Star¬ 
light  Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

April  23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  70t|| 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Now  York  City. 

April  24 — Notional  Cartoonists  Society,  lOth  anniversary  award 
dinner,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  38tli 
annual  meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations,  Inc.,  annual  mast¬ 
ing,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  29-May  I— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Financa 
Officers,  national  spring  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Naw 
Orleans,  La. 

April  29-May  5 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  CoW 
bla.  Mo. 

April  30-May  2nd — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As 
soclatlon.  Spring  meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4— International  Advertising  Association,  eighth  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Plaza.  Now  York. 

May  3-5^ — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  National  Spring  Confar- 
enco.  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  3-5— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executivai 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  B.  C. 

May  4-5^ — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  7-1 1— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspapar 
Design,  Makeup  and  Typography,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

May  7-1 1  — Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Atlanta-BIlt- 
moro  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

May  1 1 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  mechanical 
conference,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

May  11-12 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  annual  convention 
Elko,  Nev. 

May  11*12 — Idaho  Allied  Dailies.  Inc.,  spring  meeting,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Hotel,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

May  12-13— Virginia  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Old  Dominion 
Advertising  Conference.  Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

May  12-13— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  annual  meeting 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  13-14— Ohio  Select  List  meeting.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Clava- 
land,  Ohio. 

May  13-15 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

May  13-16— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  convan- 
tlon.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  15— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring 
meeting,  Goldsboro  Hotel,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

'  May  15— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  maat 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  16—1  owa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  meeting,  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  la. 

May  18 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spring  meeting.  Parker  House,  Boston. 
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But  will  you  PROFIT  from  this  increase? 


Auto  ad  linage  has  increased  34%,  and 
other  display  classifications  such  as  ap¬ 
parel,  variety  and  department  stores  are 
way  up.  These  increases  should  give  you 
more  profit,  but  if  your  composing  room 
uses  high  cost  methods,  the  additional 
linage  will  merelv  mean  more  expense. 

For  display  composition  that  cuts  costs 
and  sends  profits  up,  look  at  the  sample 


shown  below  in  actual  size.  It  was  set  the 
modem,  economical  way  on  the  new 
Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  as  this 
Rangemaster  sets  through  nomial  36-  and 
condensed  48-pt.— a  greater  main  maga¬ 
zine  capacity  than  any  other  mixer,  while 
keyhoardinn  eliminated  costly  “cutting 
in”  and  hand  picking  and  sorting. 

The  newly  engineered  Rangemaster 
Linotvpes  enable  you  to  reduce  overtime 
and  set  display  advertising  more  profit¬ 
ably.  Write  your  Linotype  Agency  today 
for  full  details. 


Radio 

Hector 

Vi/hitewaH» 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Aganciai  i:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada;  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Printed  in  U.S.A, 


Since  October  2, 1955 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 
UKE  OUR  NEW  TABLOII 


Morning  and  Sunday  Star-Telegram 

for 

1954- 55.. . .  1,035.110  lines 

1955- 56....  964,223 

OCTOBER 

70,887  lines  loss 

NOVEMBER 

Evening  and  Sunday  Star-Telegram 

DECEMBER 

1955-56, .  .,2,206,909 

1954-55 ....  2,148,192 

and 

58,717  lines  gain 

JANUARY  ^ 

EVENING  and  SUNDAY  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 

Source:  Media  Records 

1955-56.,,.  941,385 

1954-55....  722,011 

219,374  lines  gain 

FORT  WORTH  PRESS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

NEW  YORK.  WorW-Ta/cgramiTIwSun  COLUMBUS Citizwi  DENVER..  .  Rocky  Mounfoin  Nawi  EVANSVILLE . Rrra 

CLEVELAND . Prou  CINCINNATI Post  BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poff-HoroM  HOUSTON . Prow 

PITTSBUROH . Pron  KENTUCKY Post  MEMPHIS . Proii-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Prm 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nowi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post  MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . TribvM 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timos  KNOXVIUE  ....  Nows  Sontinol  I  'PnH  WASHINGTON . Nowt  EL  PASO . HoraW-Perf 


Gpnvral  AdvorHsInfl  Dopartmont,  330  Park  Avanaaf  Now  York  CHy 
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